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NOTE. 


O WING to a mishap to the illustrations accompanying them, two 
articles relating to excavations in Madras and Burma, which were 
intended for this voluiuej have had to be omitted at the last moment. 
They will find a place in next year's Report, 


1. H. M. 
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CONSERVATION. 

—»— 


I N’ (he prestTiL Report there are only iivo special articles dealing with conser¬ 
vation—the one relating to the great historic groups of Muhammadan monutnems in 
the United Provinces, Punjab and Ajnifr; the other to various Hindu remains in the 
Madras Presidency. This deficiency of contributions, however, must not be taken to 
imply that there has been any flagging on the part of I.ocal Governnu'nts in this 
branch of work. It is due solely to the fact that most of the important opi;rations 
now in progress form part and parcel of extended campaigns of repair, such as those 
at Gaur, MapdQ, Khajuraha and Bijapfir, which ha\'e .already received sufficient notice 
In previous reports, or which it is inopportune to describe and illustrate at the present 
juncture. To Mr. Xtcholls* description of all that has been done during the past year 
for the rescue and repair of the Mughal and eiU’lifT Moslem monuments in the 
north of India, there is nothing to be added, nor would it serve any useful purpose to 
recapitubte more bridly what he has T,rritten. A single glance at the photographs 
accompanying his article will sufTiccr to git'e the reader a truer and more vivid impres¬ 
sion of what has been achieved than any words can do. One point only there is in 
Mr. Nicholls’ article to which I should like to advert. It relates to the much talked 
of Itali.an influence said to be traceable in some of Shah Jahan's great masterpieces of 
architecture at Agra and Delhi. E^erv European traveller, who has set foot inside 
the Taj, has heard probably the story that it ivas designed by an Italian architect, and, 
if he Itns visited the b'ort at Delhi, he has found some tangible evidence to support 
this legend in the panelled mosaics which ornament the throne of Shah jahan there : 
for one of these panels show's the figure of Orpheus fiddling to .1 group of listening 
animals, .arid the others are no less plainly the creations of an Italian artist. This 
apocnphal story about the building of the Taj. which is unhesitatingly accepted year 
after year by the troops of visitors to India, seems to have originated with Father 
M.anrique. He tells us that Father da Castro of Lahore had recounted to him how a 
certain Getonlmo Verroneo, a \’enctii'ini had been roiiiiuissioned by S^ah Jahan to 
design a tomb for the Empress; that “ Verroneo obeyed and in a few days 
produced various models of very fine architecture, showing all the skill of his art j also 
that, having contented his Majesty in this, ho dissatisfied him according to his 
barbarous and arrogant pride—hy the modesty of his estimates ; furt her that, growing 
angrv, he ordered him to spend three ifrers iind to let him know when they were spent. 
The wild improbabilities involved In this account, which, be it noted, is uncurrohorated 
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bv^ any other e\-idence and directly contradicted by thu testimony of native writings, 
have been sufficiently exposed by Mr. E. B. Havell in an admirable article in 
the XfneUmth Century and After ’ aiid there is no need for me 10 analyse it again; let 
me add, however.—a point which has escaped Mr. Ifavell's notice—that Geronimo 
\'erront'0*3 grave exists to this day in the Roman Catholic cemetery at Agra and 
that the date of his death given thereon does not agree with the date given in [-ather 
Manrique’s account—-another proof of the unreliability of the latter. 

Even bad the legend been less fantastic than it is, its falseness must have been 
apparent to any critical student of Saracenic architecture; for the Taj is typical in 
everv feature of the spirit of the Orient, of which it is, perhaps, the highest expres¬ 
sion, and above all of the Imperial spirit of the age of Shah Jahan, whi’n the key¬ 
notes of art were graceful siniplicUy and elegance, and when, as under the Roman 
princlpate, marble was everywhere taking the place of coarser materials. But more 
than this, the Taj neflecis in itself the whole previous history of Mughal architecture 
and the long development through which that architecture had passt.‘d- Let any one, 
who is familiar with Saracenic art, consider the plan and elevation of this wonderful 
tomb, let him analyse the lines of its design, let him take its essential features one by 
one and compare them with those of earlier edihees of the Mughals ; and the evolution 
of them all will be apparent to him. Such a lest must surely be conclusive^ for it 
is inconceivable that a European, like X'erroneo, imbued as he must have been with 
the traditions of the Renaissance, could have so completely divested himself of those 
traditions, and could have entered so intimately into the spirit of an alien style, as to 
create not only a raasFterpiece in that style, but one that is true toil in every essimtial 
detail. One has but to look at otht;r efforts of European genius in this country to realise 
the absurdity of such an assumption. 

No doubt points of resemblance may be found here and there between Mughal 
and Renaissance art—such coincidences arc not uncommon in other styles of archi¬ 
tecture, w'hose independent develop in ent is undoubted—and it would be strange, indeed, 
if we did not meet with them here, It may be true, too, thal the ge^ometric repeal 
in the screen of the tomb chamber, to which Mr. Nicholls draws attention, suggests 
direct inspiration from Italy, but, even if such inspiration be granted, no deduction as 
to the authorship of the tomb ran be drawn from it. As Mr. Havell has rightly 
pointed out, such exchanges of ideas are only to be expected in a lime of great 
artistic activity. There are examples of Italian archttecitire in which the- Oriental 
element is far more conspicuous, but w'e do not attribute them therefore to Oriental 
architects: nor do we argue from the presence of Chinese birds and floivers and 
clouds on the sculptured sarcophagus of Akbar, that a Chinaman designed his tomb. 
In the case of this particular screen at the Taj, moreover, there is the less ground for 
any deduction from it because the screen appears to have been inserted at a later date 
in place of a gold and jew'elled fence which originally surrounded the sarcophagus of 
the Empress, and it constitute.? no pari therefore of the original design,* As to the 
pietra dura work of the Taj, at the most, it Is only the technique of this inky that 
could possibly have been borrowed from the West, since the designs executed in it are 


^ Junt 1903^ pp. iU39-4i). 

“ Sk BsstfrH Arikitfciurif p 539* footnole, W llavcIT, he. 
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essentially oriental in character; and even as regards tecliniqtie, it is more than probable 
that it originated Independently In this country. Tins Is not a new one. but It 
has la tel V received strong confirmation front the discovery, at the Klialji mausoleum at 
Mandu, of pietra dura work in a rougher and earlier stage than teas hitherto known. 
Nor can the plaques In the Delhi Throne, referred to above, be taken as evidence In this 
matter. For, as I have dcmonslrated elsewhere/ 1 hese panels were, without doubt, made 
in Italy itself and brought to India ail complete; so tliat they stand on quite a diflerent 
plane to works of art produced on Indian soil, and afford no substantial proof whatever 
of the extraneous influences to be looked for in tfie latter.’ 

In Eastern India, steady progress has been made in llie campaign of work at 
Gaur and Panduah, already noticed in previous Reports. Outside these two capitals 
of the Bengal iiultans, there is little to chronicle among Muhxinimadan monuments; 
Indeed, the only other Moslem buildings in Bengal that have been under repair are the 
old Fort at Munshiganj. In the Dacca District, and the Dargah of Shah Nafah at 
Monghyr, In the \Vrstern Circle, on the other hand, a multitude of works have been 
in hand, most prominent among them being ihe repairs to tlve Ibrahim Rauza and Go] 
Giunbaz at BTjapur. and to the tombs of Sbfih Alam, Achyut Bibi, .and the tiueens of 
Ahmad ^ah at Ahmadabad; to which must lie added also some extensive measures 
of consvrvaLion at Dhiir and Mdi.idfu Dne of these imdenakings, tuj., the repair of the 
cornice of the Gol Gumbaz at Bijapdr, has involved a task of exceptional difficulty, 
The cornice is at an altiludu of 90 feet above the ground, and projects n i feet from the 
walls iif the tomb, the slabs of which it is composed being supported on brackets. 7^ 
feet in iitright, which tail deep into the solid niasonry of the walls. In many places, 
owing to the weakness of the local trap stone used in their conalruction, both cornice 
and brackets have given way, and the latter have broken off for the most part Hush with 
the surface of the wall. To have restored these again with the same variety of stone 
was of course out of the question, and the first problem was to find a stone of similar 
colour and grain but wiihoui veins or cracks. Several stones might have answered 
the purpose, but they could not he found In sufficiently long lengths, and It looked for 
some time as if the repairs would have to be carried out in Guledgud sandstone, 
despite the objecilon that its whitish colour was ill In keeping with the structure, 
1 hen blue stone from Kurla. near Bombay, was proposed and obtained for trial, hut, like 
the loc;d trap, this stone proved to contain a numbtir of cracks and veins and was too 
soft, moreover, for the purpose. EvenluaJIy. ati excellent stone was found m the waste 
lands of the villages of Angar and Mohol in the Shnlapiir Disixict. Its hardness, it is 
true, makes it difficult and expensive to dress, but It is homogeneous in structure, free 
from cracks, and in other respects all that is desired. Even when the difficulty of the 
stone had been surmounted, the task before the engineers was not a simple one. The 
cornice, as 1 have said, is 90 feet from the ground, and apart from the expense of 
erecting the ordliwry kind of scaffolding, it is doubtful whet her. In the absence of openings 
or projections to which it could be fixed in the bare curtain of the wall, such scaffold¬ 
ing could have been made stable enough for the hoisting of such heavy stones as were 

I A. S. R. HJ02-03, paise J<i Tlie vuw <ihich t th»n cspi-es^d hiii* sinoe b<xn cwifirtncU by S. Ulcncgatli, 

Hlotuntint mijsaicistii, and apracticrtl expert m ttsiibin m.irbl^, ... 

= Thff presence of UAliFiJi pLriqtics dtiunnsiraJe? iraUt* nonn^xiwnss ba? nalbiti? mote, 
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needed- Accordingly a steel cradle was designed, suspended from a number of girders 
fixed in the arched gallery above the cornices, and, though some timidity was at first 
rnanifestod bv the workmen using this cradle, they soon became used to It and have 
now gained complete confidence in it* That these and other difficulties, particularly 
those connected with the removal of the broken brackets imbedded in the walls, should 
have been so successfully surmounted, is due to thtf Public Works officers, Mr, R, M- 
MacFarlane and his assistant Mr. S. V. Rajadhyaksha, to both of whom a debt of 
gratitude is due (or the keen interest they have taken in the work. 

Among orhtT structures in Western India that have been under repairs, are the 
tombs of Burhami«d-din Qutbud-‘Alam at W^aiwa, of Var Muhammad at Khudabud, 
and of the Kalhora kings at Hyderabad, besides a \'ariety of buildings at Tatta. Cham- 
panir and Dholka. hut the bulk of the work done to these as well as to other monu¬ 
ments in the Presidency consists of minor repairs of no special jmtTcst. of which the 
reader may well be spared a detailed description. 

The same may be said of most of the vvork in the Central Provinces, where conser- 
^■ation is in its initial stages, and whtrt: conscquenily it is nircessary to go forwHird with 
slow and careful steps. By far the most interesting group of Muhammadan mon untent is 
in these Provinces is that at Burhanpur. Famous a.s this place Isas the capital of the 
FarQql D^masty of Khandesh during the fifteenth and sixteetiith centuries, the splendid 
memorials which those independem rulers left behind them are singularly little known j 
indf;t^d, in Fergusson’s Histaiy of Indtafi Architecture—\.\\c only text-hook of any 
account that we possess on the subject—they are passed over without a word, doubt¬ 
less because the author had nevfT seen them ; for it is difficult to believe that he could 
have betm silent had he once set eyes on the chaste and stately edifice of the Jam!' 
MasjId or gazed on the imposing fortress that towers high above the Tapli River. A 
particular feature of the work at Burhanpur is the rescue of the tombs of Shah Shuja', 
Shah Navaz Khan and several other chiefs from the pitiable squalor and ruin which 
had overtaken them. And here let me say that the preservation of these and other 
similar memoriaU sanctified to the memory of the former rulers of this country is a 
task which the Government has now accepted among the foremost of Us obliga¬ 
tions. Their claim, indeod, to be cared for and tended, apart from all considerations 
of their monumenta] and aesthetic value, is a special one. Mosques and temples 
may be expected to appeal equally to-day as when they were built, to the religious 
instincts and sympathies of the people to whom they belong, but the resting 
places of dynasties that have passed away have none to care for them, if not the 
Government on whom the mantle of thdr power has descended. 

Turning to monuments other than Muhammadan, we shall see that some of 
the most important undertakings have been within the confines of Native Slates 
Most promineiu of all is the repair, involving partial reconstruction, of the Tower 
of Fame at Chitor in the Udaypur State and the systematic consen'ation of the 
magnificent group of Hindu and Jain Temples at Khajuraha, in which the Chhatarpur 
Darbar is being financially assisted by the Imperial Government, The admirable 
work which Mr. Heincmanti, the Engineer In charge, is doing at Cbitor, 13 a matter 
for peculiar ^tisfactjon, because there seemed a danger at one time that the 
efforts of the Darbar to save the Tower of Fame from the collapse which threatened 
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its summit, nritght result in irretrievably this priceless fabric and at the 

same time involve the State in an esiravagant and purposeless expenditure. The 
condition of the Tower at the time that it was first taken in hand was this. The 
whole weight of the ruined chkafrTi which formed its crowning storey, was thrown on 
to one broken and displaced pillar, which, had it but shifted another inch, must 
inevitably have given way and brought down with it the heavy roof and supports 
of the chhairT and much of the masonry below. Of the Storey beneath, some seven 
or eight feet of the masonry were dilapidated, but the rest of the Tower was 
practically intact save for a few cracks, which, there can be little doubt, had 
been caused by lightning and which did not seriously affect the stability of 
the masonry. That any one could have judged it necessary to pull down the 
whole Tower and rebuild it from its foundations, is almost inconceivable; yet such 
was the advice of the railway Engineer called in to the assistance of the Darbar 
and such was the advice on which the Darbar would have proceeded to act, had 
not Lord Curaon intsiwened. The actual measures afterwards decided ou 
involved dismantling and rebuilding the crowning chhafri (which could not, indeed, 
be avoided) and a portion also of the storey below; but the whole body of the 
Tower has been saved from the certain damage which must have attended its 
reconstruction, however carefully It might have been carried out; and, with the 
exception of a few clamps put in here and there, it will remain untouched. As 
regards the work of demolition and restoration, it has been carried out by Mr. 
Heinemann with praiseworthy care. One by one the stones were sedulously marked 
and laid on the ground In rings, indicx'iting their precise position in the structure, 
so that they could be replaced i\i(liouc any possibility of confusion. .Many, that 
were b-'idly cracked, had to be replaced by neiv ones, and iSie cutting of these has 
involved more labour than was anticipated, so that the rebuilding lias not yet 
progressed beyond the floor of the chhatrJ. T-p to this point the work li.as been 
straightforward enough, being merely a matter for exceptional care ; but, with the 
erection of the pillars and roof of the cAAdifrf, there is more room for error as the 
remains are very fragmentary and every detail will have to be set out by the 
arch;eological oincer before the restoration begins, and much watchfulness exercised 
while it is in progress. 

Owing to its comparative inaccessibility, Khajuraha is less famous than it 
deserves to be. It w'as the capital of the great Candella Dynasty, whose kingdom 
endured from the ninth to the close of the thirteenth century and whose power Is 
amply attested by the ivealth and inagnifleence of the monuments which survive to ns 
both here and elsewhere. Khajuraha itself contains the remains of some thirty 
temples, most of them referable to the eleventh century of our era. Taken together, 
these temples are unrivalled in point of form and richness of caning by any other 
group of kindred monuments in India, though some may he disposed to think that 
the temples of Orissa are mare imposing. A special feature, moreover, which 
adds vastly to their interest, vs that some of them are dedicated to Jainism, some 
to the worship of Vipiu, and some to the worship of Siva, while Buddhism is 
represented by several smaller antiquities and possibly also by one shrine—the 
- so-called Ghat.ital Temple. Every member of the group has now been thoroughly 
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overhauled, a selection made of all the most tmportani and a lareful programme 
drawn up for iheir conservation. At the same time an experienced Engineer, 
Mr. F. Manley of Fanna State, has been appointed to watch over the work while 
it is in progress. One particularly valuable result of these repairs w ill be the removal 
of the hideously ugly and inapproprlaLe modern porches, tvhich for years past have 
disfigured the shrines of Devi Jagadainbn, Chhatargupta and Adinatha, as well 
as of live plastered parapet of the Khapdanya temple. A museum also is being 
erected on the spot, where all the loose sculptures and carved stones can be housed 
and cared for, instead of lying about as they have hitherto done, lor any curio hunter 
to carry of! or for contractors to use up in the erection of new buildings. 

Another Important piece of work that has been going forward In Rajpuiana 
is the repair of the beautiful Dilwara Temples at Mount Abu, which was undertaken, 
at the urgent appeal of Lord Cur^on, by the community of Jains in Western India. 
The cleaning off of unsightly whitewash, the substitution of suitable doors in 
place of the old red, blue and ycUoxv ones, rvhich used to screen the cells of the 
Ttrthahkaras, and other improvements of a like character are almost mechanical 
measures, which have Involved no difficulty. Far otherivise has it been with the 
repair of tfie broken architraves supporting the domes and ceilings. The problem 
of preserving and supporting such architraves is always a difficult cne, but 
in the case of the Dilwara Temples, the difficulty was enhanced (enfold owing 
to the richly sculptured reliefs with w'hich the architraves themselves are adorned, 
and the extremely fragile character of the delicate marble traceries wlilch enrich 
the ceilings and domes above (hem. It was fortunate for the safety of these 
exquisite decoralions that the fains did not persist in their first intention of 
putting in new architraves to lake the place of ihe old ones, but agreed, instead, 
to have the latter supported on steel beams. Even so, the work has proved 
singularly difficult, and has called for much skill and ingenuity on the part of 
the Engineer supervising it. Detail notes as to what had to be done were 
furnished to the Jain Committee by the Archaeological Department, but it 
should be understood that neither the Archaeological Department nor the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Works has had a free hand in controlling or executing tlie 
work. At the very outset, the Jains expressed themselves particularly sensitive 
about allowing any sort ol olTidal interference wltli the Temples, and though 
they were willing to be guided by advice as to the operations that were necessarv 
It xvas only by great persuasion that they were induced to accept the assistance 
of Major Tilley of the Public Works Department, and then, not as Executiv*e 
Engineer, but in a purely piivale capacity. 

The undertakings described above by no means represent all that has been 
done in the Native States towards conservation. The small Stale of AIi Rajpur 
in the Bhopaivar Agency has taken in hand, with help from Imperial funds, the 
mediitval temple at Malwai. In Bikanir, the Fort of Hanumangarh has been under 
repair, and in Jaipur, the temple at .Sanganir, and the shrine of ^ri Gangaji at 
Gangapur, To the work at Dhar and Mandu I have already referred in connection 
with Muhammadan monuments. To the same class belongs also the tomb of 
Makhduin ^ah, the conservation of which was completed by thj Alwar Stale. J hese^ 
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and other works that might lie mentioned, are a glowing testimoin’ to the interest and 
cmhuiiiasm for archeological matters which has btjen awakenetl in the Chiefs of 
Kajputana and Central India by the example of the supreme Government, and still ntore 
by the personal infliienico of the Viceroy. 

As regards British India, there is eomparattvely little for me to say in coiineC' 
tioti with the consen-atloii of Hindu, Jain and Buddhist monuments. The work in the 
Southern Presidency is sufficiently described in Mr. Rea’s separate contribution on 
the subject, and so far as the Western Circle is concerned, though moni«^y has been 
spent here and there few a variety of objects, such as the up-koep of the cave temples 
on the western coast and the reproofing of the Siddhear'ara temple at Mandhati, 
none of them are of sufficient interest to call for special notice. In Uengal, loo. there 
is comparatively little to chronicle, though the reason in this case is a very difieretU 
one. Xearlv all the funds available tvctc devoted to the excavation and repair of the 
Black Pagoda at Konarak, and there was littli' I fi for otlier project.^. Indtxrd. the 
onlv other iti.ms wort h mentioning tire some repairs at the Buddh-Gaya Temple and 
the construction of a protective shed over a Buddha statue at Guntwi, Let It not be 
inferred that I would have advocated withdrawing any of the money spent on the 
Black Pagoda and applying it to other purposes. On the contrary, this magnificent 
tt'tnple appears to me to he more deserving of attention at the present moment than any 
other monument m Bengal, if not in all India, and every rupee, moreover, that is spent 
on it brings the Gov ernment more than ample return in the splendid remains that are 
heing unearthed there. But the total sum expended at Konarak each year is a very 
modest one, and it is not much to expect that a little more might be spared for other 
Hindu buildings, particularly to meet some of the estimates which received adminis¬ 
trative sanction as far back as igoa. 


Assam possesses few ancient monuments, but what there are, arc heing sedulously 
cart'd for bv the Government, and no pains are spared to ensua^ ihdr preservation, 
h'oremost among these monuments are the group of remains at nimapiir, where the 
firM step has been to repair the broken monolithic columns and clear the whole she 
from jungle, preparatory to planning out a more thorough programme. The stone of 
which the columns art composed has utifortunately become very soft and the greatest 
care has to be exercised in fixing the broken pieces together, hi the course of dear- 


inglhe Jungle, a third group of pillars similar in character but difiering in certain details 
from the two groups already known, was discovered, but these pillars unfortunately 
are too badly damaged to admit of repir, though it may be possible to re*cn;cc one 
or two pieces as specimens of what the others were like. Closely conncLned with 
the remains at Dimapur are the ruins of the so-called " Copper Temple" near Sadiya, 
w hkh are also undergoing such conservation as their condition will admit of. As 
regards the name of this temple, Dr. Bloch suggests that the Image it contained 
represented some form of DurgS called ■' TamrtiSvari,’' and that the story of the temple 
having had a copper roof arose from a tiiisunderstanding of the name, The temple itself 
stands ivlthln a large circuit wall, the inner side of which was adorned w'lth a senes 
of carved tiles originally exceeding a hundred in number. Sixteen of these tiles ha\c 
now been recovered, some of them being found vt Jiiiu, ethers buried beneath the 
debri.s. The figures carved upon them represent men, animals, birds, Howers and 
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geometric patterns, and it adds to their lnter«t that they are in the same semhbar* 
baric style as the stone carvings at Dimapar and other places in Assam. Another 
link which connects these ruins with Diinapur is to be found in the base and 
capital of a stone pillar cbsdy analogous to the chessman pillars at that site. A 
second group of remains, of a chaiacter almost identical ivith those at Dimapur, has 
been found at Kasomari Pathar, a little way from the Doyang River. Here, there- 
would seem to have been an old city, of which the earthen ramparts and moat are 
still visible, with several mounds inside them, besides a number of monoliths of the 
Dimapur type. As to the use to which the peculiar V-shaped columns, characteristic 
ot these sites in Assam, were put. Dr. Bloch is of opinion that the evidence of the 
mortice holes in the newly discovered examples both at Kasomari Pathar and among 
the third group at Dimapur supports the view that they wxrc erected as memorials in 
honour of some hero or to commemorate some event—a view which is also borne out 
by the custom, still In vogue among the Naga tribes, of erecting commemorative 
monumeots of ihls kind, in the shape* of single blocks of stone or bifurcated wooden 
columns. In this connection the following ixite of Sir Bampfyide Fuller's Secretan*, 
which Dr, Bloch publishes in his Provincial Report, may well bear repetition. "The 
Chief Cotnmissioner has recently visited the ruins after'having marched through the 
Naga Hills, and has been strtick with several points of similarity between the V-shaped 
pillars and the memorials ustrd by the Xaga tribes to commemorate sacrifices, Mr. 
Fuller found in Serna villages wooden ' shields ' cut out tn the shape of the letter ui 
standing 7 or 8 feet high and covered with rough canings, amorist which were 
symbols of the Sun. of the Moon, and of lightning. He noticed that these shields 
all faced the east,^imd was told on enquiry that for some reason now unknown thev ivert 
all turned to the rising Sun. In general shape, as well as in being definstclv orientated 
they were not very unlike the V-shaped stones recently discovered at Din'iapur The 
Rengnia Xagas use rows of stones, of gradually decreasing siztr. The Chief Com 
missioner noticed m the Caro Hills wooden pillars, set up before houses in niemorv of 
dead relations, which are something of the 'chessman' shape. It mav well he th-it 
Dimapur is a relic of a stified development of Tibeto-Burman civilization.'- 

To complete tht‘ picture of w hat has been accomplished during the past vear 
we must pass finally to Burma. Here, consistently with the programme described in 
my last Report, substantial progress has been made among the arrav of Buddhist 
monuments at Pagan, and two more buildings, vis., the Bidagai Talk library and the 
Nan Paya Temple, have been added to the list of those already in hand. But it is on 

Mandalay, ^wheje the threatened collapse of the Palace Spire called for urgent at ten- 

tion, that the efforts of the Department have been chiefly concentrated. \he first 
sign of any thing beng amiss with this Spire wa.s a slight lean in it noticed by the 

.Archeological Superintendent ; but the warning was enough, and the examimi;^^ f 

..rucur. .hieh .,h„ Jd i,s "J 

to a dogr^, so rn^-h ..1, irrf„.d, ,Kat rebuildmg ™ mnri.abfc. Tho KobI™ 
bo»ovor. to bo (acod waa M a aimpk one. For. oa iho one hand it uaa ImLsibfc' 
onnng to atmctfral and taaontial w,,.aknosa« in the .Spire to deaitm a 
on prociae., the aatoeb^ as those original,, folWed; ontoe X, it XX :: 
ouesfon, even .f had been desirable, to lavish on the reeoostrueted SpirT.he 
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of ornament, which had originally emhcllished tt. Eventually, it was decided after 
careful deltberation that, so far as decoration was concerned, it would have to be 
confined to regllding the hti and duhika^ and that the only efficient way of meeting 
the structural necessities of the case was to substitute iron sheet supports for some of 
the heavier beams, to introduce lighter metal work into the fabric of the Spire, and to 
graduate the weight of the superstructure more carefully than h had previously been, 
ft gO(?s of course without saving that, with such limitations, re-construction, at 
the best, can give us but a poor substitute for the original fabric, but on the principle 
of half a loaf being better than no bread, one must needs be content. At least it will 
preserve for us many parts of the original, which could not otherwise have been saved, 
and perpetuate a conspicuous and well-known landmark in Mandalay, and onv of the 
chief and most famous memorials of the last royal dvTiasty of Burma. 

In cottneclion with the repairs in the Mandalay Palace, there is one point touched 
on bv Mr. Taw Seln Ko in his Provincial Report, which desen.’es notice. It relates 
to the colouring ol the roval rooms. In the days of the Burmese kings, It was cus¬ 
tomary to erect in certain rooms of the palace, intended for the Royal presence or for 
the highest ministers of the realm, lour pillars of equal length suppiwting a canopy of 
state, and, in case there were two such rooms in a palace, one behind the other, the 
inner one appears invariably to have been painted white, and the outer one red—the 
white colour ranking above either red or gold > but, on occasion, if the outer room was 
employed for an especially high function, It also might be painted white. Since the 
days when the Maridaiav Palace passed into British hands, this old custom had been 
lost sight ol and both inner and outer rooms painted indiscriminately without reference 
to the si'Tnificance of the colours used. Care has now been taken lo perpetuate the 
old usage by restoring to the rooms their original colouring. 

J. 11. M.\rsiiall. 
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CONSERVATION OF MUHAMMADAN 
MONUMENTS IN THE UNITED PROVINCES 
AND PUNJAB AND AT AJMER. 


T^OST of lilt; buildings which will come under considerarion in this article are well 
i V 1 known and have been fully described on various occasions. My aim will 
therefore be to give a detailed account of the repairs which have been carried out this 
year, wuhour entenng upon any description, on general lines, of the buildings and their 
history, unless there seems to be some special reason for doing so. 

To works in progress and not yet complete, only a passing reference will be made, 
as It 15 fdt that I he more ijonvenfent course is (o defer their full description until 
photographs can he published showing the results attained. 

Agra.—The Taj. 

Tkt t,ni Ike Fatkfurl .l/»v<V<.-C„i.,pi,-uous »n.™g the m»nv im- 
prov.;menls which have been wrought in the approach to the Taj during the iaii few 
years, IS the newly restored rant in Ironl o( the Fathpiiri Masjid (Plate I). its 
twislence was discovered quite accidentally when the road through the oatewav 
was heng regraded a year ago. When the digging was being done, traces of thi 
tank were found, with a fountain in the middle, and some large stones which had evi- 

detiily belonged to it were found covtiring an underground drain. The platform contain- 
tag the lank has now been rebuilt In red sandstone; and a carved balustrade eouied 

rZdthlldgc 

The laying otU of the garden of SahiHt Bttrj No. 1 was described in hst year’s 
rep. The neat step has been to restore ihc balustrade indicated by the vJlaUn 
holes dong he c^t from of ,hc platform «, which the Burj stands. .Some pTe^, 

,/U, work whtch belonged to the old balustrade were dug up i„ the warden Z iL 
servedas a^lde forthc heigh, and patterns. TherearLoL ruiXteX. on ^ 

r"■*'« '>« i«‘“res on the north; but they do not 

appem to be as old as the platform itself, since ihc mutadla holes run the ft. fent h “ 

the platform, aud some of them are concealed by the plinth of the ruined Mdfegs 





acra: tank ok worth side qf fathpur! MASjm. 





(fr) 
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TiiE m^irhlt* waf5, for fhp most part, iii small piecrs, but some of the stones were 
large, and were ivrovight artel cusped like the soffits of the arches in the AngOrt Hugh 
and Mot) Masiid. 

There is a considerable differmicc in tlu* level of the Djwan’i**Ainm courtyard sivi 
tJvat of the highirr ground on the west where the Salimgarh stands, but there do not 



appeiir to haie been any staircases 
lending up from the courtyard, except 
ill one place near the north*west ronier, 
A rww staircase has now btt-n made at 
I he back of the central block of the 
western cloisters iti order to give access 
to the Sah'mgarb. a very interesting 
building winch, hitheTto, visitors have 
seldom gone to see. 

Ill the Hail of Audience the colour¬ 
ing of some of the calumns has been 
resumed on the lintrs described in mv 
last report. The comer columns of 
the hall have been very much out of 
plumb for sei'eral years, and as some 
fresh cracks have recently developed, 
it is probable that they will be dis¬ 
mantled and rehuill next year, 

Angitri an if Afttcehi 

n/mwftti—ln the Angiirf Bagli and 
Macchi Bhawan wc have been con* 
e a rned chiefly with repairs to plaster^ 
The work has Ix-en limited to certain 


* 'fi- j- 


TI - *. t' " tritTf was.special jusufica^ 

I . us t^ a ways necessary since plaster repairs arc oitc of those things 

,fc 'J'V'ww "liose time 

I 'ITj '"k '>0 admirer of red sandstone surfares • If 

ok-i r ' ”* ‘trarHe, he nearly always covered his buildings with 

faster o ™ega„aj ,des. Still I,« best, as a rule, not to restore gaps in old plasle 
Our work ,s to preserve old buildings, not to renovate them, and lime L some effecu 
tvlnch „ would be u pity ,0 undo. Sometimes, however, I, happetm t^.time 
precious feature m poster « danger of being lost, sueb as the daborale coved 

comtee of the Macchi Bhawan (Fig. 3I. On the north side of the quadrangle this 

comice has almost entirely disanDpan^fl l»st a i r * * , ^ ^ 

■j In w fk . - - “'appeared, but a good deal of it remanied on the west 

Stde, whem the m,ss,ng portions have now been carefully restored. 

rl '1^a/w//. -The restonuion of the sandstone screens in the bastion at 
the nonh-ca^t comer of thr UhiiwTri xr-ai.^ii k j ■, > • twsiion at 

the acoearanre «f tl, * a Slnkil^ improvement in 

IHl It m- It tk ^ bastion is a promineni feature (Plate 

Ul). It niarkw the point at which Akbar's buildings end and the later 

t oiig . It nee'd hardly be said, the wall and fortiHcations belong to Akbar s time. 
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The illustration in the text (Fig. 4) shows the p^ittern of one of the restored screens^ 
which was copied from the one origin.*!! screen that remains on the north side of the 

bastion. It will be seen that the 
ni.iin lines of the carving consist of 
a geometrical repeat, flowers being 
used to fill up the spares. In some 
later screens of this kind, notablv at 
I he Taj .md ^lotT Masjid at Agra, 
tin* lines of tin* gnomrtrioal repeats 
bear a curious resemblance to 
renaissance work, A photograph is 
given (see page 14) of the beautiful 
ntarble screen with perfonited 
pattels and inlaid borders under the 
doim* of the Taj, 

In tins case the lines of the repeat- 
Ing pattern, shown in the diagram 
Fig. 6, are much more like Italian 
renaissance than oriental tiork ; but 
in view of thetendency which exists 
to claim Italian influence in the 
design of the Taj, I may say that 
this is the only instance in the Taj 
to which [ can point as evidence of 
Itati;in workmanship. 

The extensive repairs which have 
been carried out during recent years 
on the east front, and in the interior 
of the Jahangiri Mahall, have 
already been described. Lately, the 
partial restoration of the west facade 
has been taken in hand. Sei'erai 
l-ig, i- bratrkets, panels, and mcdtdlions have 

Ixien restored m sandstone, and a number of marble lotus buds hare been replaced in 
the soffits of the arches. A ivmarkabU- feature in the decoration here is the yellow 
Muttn stone, which is employed in some of ihe columns of the balconies flanking the 
main entrance, and in the spandrels of the ctmtral arclm,ty. 

JChaHu stone was extensively used by the Mughals in pavements and inlaid panels, 
hut i know of no other instance where It is used for a ivhole column. 

Afoti new b;ilusirade has been fixed on the flights of steps leading 

up to the main entrance of the Mott Masjid. It is not known when the original 
balnstrade disappeared, but hs place was oci upied until last year by a plain modern 
brick parapet. 

In connection with this work the following remarks by Mr. A. C. Polu lieA* will 
be of interest.—“ On the removal of the bricx parapet it was found that very few of 
the original wu/iriitrt holes were in existence, but that in most cases inhere the 
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wtuiaikas of thei original baUistrade had stood, a new patch had been put into the step ; 
the uniform spacing of these patches, however, fixed the length of the panels, and for the 
pattern it seemed natural to follow that of the balustrade on the balcony adjoining the 
steps, the panels of which are solid and in every way adapttible to a sloping balustrade. 

.. . ft was not considered necessiiry to adhere absoluteh' to the 

original position of the for this would have involved the renewal of all the 
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patched steps, which arc solid blocks of stone 11 feet in length : but by moving each 
mufnki'fi one step, the original spacing has been kept."* 

Although the staircase can even now hardly be 
called imposing, there are not many instanctfs in Mughal 
architecture of steps so suecessfully treated as these. 
Generally the Mugli'ils were content with ver>’ inaignifi. 
cant and uncomfortable steps. They seem to have been 
rather a.shained of them and to have w'ondered where 
they I'ould put them out of sight, instead of turning 
them to account and making them an imponant archi¬ 
tectural feature as the Greeks and Romans and their imitators did. Nowhero is this 
tendency more noticeable than in the Taj. where the steps leading up to the platform 

on which the Mausoleum stands are so arranged as to be scarcely risible from anv 
point in the garden. 



Fig. 6. 
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The Tomh of I thmdit-d-^aidah .—The gardens of I timadu’d-daulah have been 
improved by the restoration ot some fountains in the tanks, and the old water-chEiniiels 
have been dug out preparatory to their restoration. As the old earthenware pipes 
were found to be entirely choked with silt it was decided to lay new iron pipes in their 


stead. 



Sikandarah, 

At Sikandarah the tinishing 
touches have been put to the 
restoration of the platform and 
tank in front of the east gate 
which was nientioned in last 
year's report. The restoration 
of the gaps in the causeways 
in front of this and the west 
gate was then taken tn hand. 
As a concession to modern re¬ 
quirements, the road which 
runs round the gardens, inside 
the walls, has been allowed to 
cross over ihe causeways by- 
means of a ramp, instead of 
• Fig. 7. cutting through them as it used 

to do. It is clear that it was not originally intended to have a roadway for wheel traffic 
anywhere inside the entrance gate; and it is hoped that when the platforms on cither 
side of the south gate have been restored to their original form, the roadway inside 
the gardens may be done away with. 


Zohra Khih .—This 

kiosk (Fig. S, see page i6) is all 
that rem-alns of one of the old 
gardens on the river bank. It is 
an octagonal tower, of (our 
storeys, built of red sandstone 
in the early Mughal style. The 
kiosk possesses the characteris¬ 
tic brackets, and sunk panels 
ornamented with sculptured 
vases and cusped arches, which 
are usually found on buildings of 
Akbar or Jahangir. The brack¬ 
ets and dripstones were parti¬ 
cularly shaky, and a certain 
amount of underpinning was 
necessary to withstand the en¬ 
croachment of the Jumna, 
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At Fathpur Sikri, the restoration of the dtv has been completed as far as l\ 
ts proposed to go for the present. Among the palace buildings, a fresh start has beeti 

with the resioratbr 


• ii’ ^ 


Fig, 


of the mothtT-of'pearl 
inlay on the canopy of 
Salim Qji'shti's tomb. 
Apart from the fact that a 
great deal of the inlay Is 
missing, the framework 
of the canopy is ynsound 
and will require same 
repairs. An attempt was 
made some years ago to 
replace the missing inlay, 
but the work was stopped 
owing to the difficulty of 
procuring mother-of-pearl 
bearing any resemblance to 
the old pii:ces in irrideS' 
cence. The beautiful ap¬ 
pearance of the old work 
may be partly due to its 
age, but there is no doubt 
that such mother-of-pearl 
is not to be obtained in 
the market to-day. Still, 
some of the samples pro- 
cureil the Kngineer 
'^ere good enoui^h to jus¬ 
tify a fresh attempt being 
made. 

Another point to notice 
in connection with this 
fainous tomb is the resto¬ 
ration of erne of the marble 
brackets in the-verandah. 

'I he -p ral shape which Is 
introduced into the spand¬ 
rels fqrmtd by these brac¬ 
kets is very singular. The 
same kind of treatment, 
only less elaboraie, is found 


. "iiy less eiaboraie,isfo5 

m llie S.onj:cull«. mosque on the ,ust side of tho JargSA of it liu, Ciishtr Thu I. 
ev,doutl}. borroirod from ,hc irabral.d Hiudu ..,Ie which Akbar was fond of iraitali 
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Bevond these repairs there arc onlv a few minor items to be noticed i'll Fat^pur 
SikrT, such as the mending of some portions of the pavement near the PSn^ Mal.ial 
and Diwnn-i-khass with old slabs of stone removed from the King's stables when they 
were restored last vtar. 


Eig- 

Delhi.—The Fort, 

The most important ehaiigCfS which are taking place in the Delhi Fort arc those 
concerned with the restoration of part of the anriem gardens with their tanks and 
W'ater-courscs. So tar, only the first steps have been taken, beginning with the Hayat 
Bakhsli garden, and the work is not yet ripe for a full description. The extent of the 
large tank, in the centre of w liich stands the Zafar Mahall, has biren laid hare by the 
removal of the soil which had accumulated i>n the surftice, and the arrangement of 
the old water channels can now bi! distinctly traced. The scheme includes tlie 
thorough restoration of the Hayit Bakbah garden so f.ir as the military buildings on 
the west and the battery on the east side will allow. In the plots of ground near the 
Rang Mahall and Dlwan-i-’Amni the work will probably be limited to marking out the 
lines of the old huilding-s by means of i>aths and shrubs. 

Shah Reference was made in last year's Annual to the discovery of an 

inlaid marble tank beneath the floor of the ShUh Burj, This lank is connected with a 
channel, 9 feet 6 inches wide, which once ran all along the east side of the f^ayS^t 
Ra tyh sl] garden in the direction of the I;Jammaro. On the east and west sides of the tank 
there was evidently a balustrade, 3 feet 6 Inches in height, the place where it joined 
the back wall being still clearlv Indicated. 

This wall had been broken through in tivo places to receive wooden doors, one of 
the openings being in the central niche. The original purpose of the niche was not 
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apparc'nt at once; but after removing some of the modem bricks and plaster, part of a 
horizontal ledge was found in the back of the niche, Gleet above the floor. From the 
extremities of this ledge two sloping strips run dmvn, along both the side walls of the 
niche, reaching the wall face at a point 3 feet 3 inches above the ground. Only that 
triangular part of the side walls which is above the sloping strips was faced with marble. 

From these data it was apparent beyond doubt that there was origitiallv a sloping 
shoot between the horizontal ledge and the tank. The illustration, Fig. io.‘ shows the 
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water-shoot restored. There are many similar examples in the Mugiial palaces at 

Agra, Delhi and Lahore, from one of which the carving on the face of the marble 
slab was copied in this case. 

Aqab-t-Hammam. The doorways which the military occupants had pierced in 
the walls of the royal bathrooms h.ave been closed up, and the dado of piefra dura has 
hren conOnucd across them. In the chamber known as the " Queen’s bathroom’* a 
wmdoiv opening has been fitted ivith a marble frame copied from one in the Dtwfin- 
instead of the modern wooden frame and bars which filled it before 


I ugniaqaDaa. 


Tlie tomb of Tugbliiq ^ah has been thoroughly overhauled and put into 
^oun .tate of repair (Fig. 11). The principal defects to be remedied were the growt 
vegetation, and the coats of whitewash, blackened with smoke, which cm-ere 
e inenor. In addition, the missing battlements have been restored and a fe 
defective stones m the extenor facing have been renewed. \ 
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ThLs^ tomb Is one of the finest spec t me ns of the Pat han style, the style which 
flourished in northern India from the twelfth to the fifteenth century A. D. Although 
the form and features of the ti-pical Pathan building are distinctly oriental, still, 1 feel 
that there is great sympathy between the Pathan and Norman styles. Both possess 
mascttline strength in a pre-eminent degree ; both lavish their carving on their door^v ays 



Fig. [| 


and windows, yet leave plain, solid spaces on their walls for the eye to rest upon, 
and both arefuil of promise. Indeed there is no telling what the Pathans might not 
have achieved had not the Mugfials come upon the scene. In the fifteenth century 
A. D„ the Pathans had, at Mapdh and jaiinpur, already masiemd the waggon vault and 
groin. But the problems of logical cqnslrurtion did tiot appeal to the genius of the 
Mughals. Despite the beauty of some of their buildings, there are lacking in them 
the real elements which make for true architectural greatness. 

it is unnecessary to enter into a detailed description of the tomb of Tughiaq Shah 
and its picturesque^ surroundings, there being nothing new to add to the accounts, 
alreadv published.^ The principal features of the building are the sloping walls and 
the massive vet dclicaie proportions. 

The iotnh of flumSyun. The south gateway of the garden has been rescued 
from serving as a rest -house for police. All the modern partitions, door.s. and windows 
have l>een dismantled, and some structural repairs have been done to one of the 

Further improvements have been the addition of a large sal wood door in the 

' K sTr. (F S,J Volume I, pagp 213. F.1Mhawe, DtUsi Pvf Prene^i t|l*W Murr^.^- 
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galenay, and the laying dowTi of a road outside the garden, from the west gate to that 
on the southj so as to enable visitors to drive up to the tatter. 



F^. 12, 

In the gardens which surround the tomb the old water-courses have been excavated 
and bajri paths have been laid down on the old lines. In the tomb itself of HumavQn 
some minor repairs have been carried out, including the removal of n'hitewash by 
means of nitric acid, from the red sandstone walls of the lower storey. ' ^ 

Ntz&mn-d-dln. Similar measures hav'c been carried out on the facade and 
interior of the J ama ai kihdnah mosque on the vv‘est side of the enclosure of Nijamu-d* 
din, where a pleasing contrast is obtained between the stone surface now exposed and 
the white marble of the adjoining buildings. 

Another point to notice m this enclosure is the restoration of the missing parts 
of the parapet round the tomb of Jahsn Am Begum, illustrated in the text. 


Lahore. 

Mo,qm of mi ,d«^«A.-Although the buildings which have come under con- 
^rvation at Lahore arc few m number, the results which liave been achieved are not 
msi^ificant. The most interesting piece of work has been the rescue of the moscue 
of Dai Angah near the railway station. The mosque was built bv Anwih ih^ m t 
^iK JahSi., shortly before she left India to tindenake .a pilgrlntaie to Meoca.< Shtei 
the te of Its erection in A. D. 1635, h has passed through various phases, Raniit 
^ingh turned it into a ponder magaauie, and subsequently it uas used as a residence 
by a European u-htle latterly ,t has served as the office of the railuar Traffic Super- 
mteudent at Lahore. ' ^ 


y Uiij- . iu histerjf. arckitfciur^ Pffge ifij. 
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When the building taken over for repairs a year ago, the fact that it was a 
mosque was hardly recognizable owing to the modern offices which clustered round its 
walls. All of these have now been cleared away, and the original form of the mosque 
has emerged in a very satisfactoiy condition (Plate IV). 

The chief point about the building is its tile decoration in various colours, over "done 
perhaps, but characteristic of the style which marks most of ihe buildings round 
Lahore of the period of ^ah jahan. More tilework has now come to light at the 
points where the trails of offices abutted against the mosque. 


? __ - 



»,t- 


Within the courtyard in which the building stands, a tank has been found, and 
traces exist of what may pror-e to be a second tank. A tank is, of course, an essential 
adjunct to a mosque, since ablutions before prayer form part of Muhammadan 
ceremony. 

The mosque itself is divided, on the east fa^-ade, into three bays richly decorated 
w'ith tilework. The facade is not quite complete, the tops of the minarets and parts 
of the battlements being missing. The domes, of which there are three, one over each 
compartment, are covered with modem cement, and are cromied at the top with 
wooden finials, w’hich may be the cores of the original metal*covered finiab. A few 
fragments of tiles remain on the drums and cornices of the domes, but nothing of con¬ 
sequence will be recovered here, except the fact that they were originally covered with 
tilework. 

Upon entering the mosque we find that each of the three compartments w”’q 
originally roofed by a double donte: that over the central compartment «ti]l 1 
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in the case of the north and south compartments the inner dome has been removed 
down to its springing, with the object, probably, of securing more light and air in the 
chambers when they were used as offices. The splayed springing courses, however, 
of the inner domes remain, and leave no doubt as to the original construction. 

The incomplete inner domes of the north and south compartments are carried on 
pendentives, while the inner dome over the central compartment is carried on eight 
arches, seven of which remain pracrically intact; but in the place of the eighth—that in 
the west wall—a window opening has been made. The brick drums supporting the 
outer domes are circular in plan, and the domes, also of brick, art* consequently of the 
cylindrical tj'pe, with no pendentives. 

It now remains to fill up the modern openings which have been cut for doors and 
windows) and to clean off the modem plaster from the walls, bringing to light, if 
possible, the wall paintings, the existence of which is indicated iti som*- places where 
the plaster has been chipped awav- 

^3Jidara.^The restoration of the badly worn parts of the inlaid pavements on 
the roof and in the verandah of jahanglr’s tomb has been continued from last 
year. 

Lahore Fort. 

CMofT KliTBShgaL—lhe restoration of this building, which lately did duty as a 
military church, Is now approaching completion. The undertaking proved a large one, 
since it was found necessary to dismantle and rebuild all the columns owing to their 
being shaky and out of plumb. In Fact, practically the whole building has been taken 
to pieces and re-constructed (Plate V), All the wooden door frames and screens 
have been removed, and a marble ceiling, supported on iron joists, iias bred erected to 
replace the modern roof, built of wooden girders and concrete, w hich was there before. 

It is most likely, since the building is one of ^ah Jahan’s time, that the ceiling was 
originally of gilt or silver plates attached to wooden beams, \\'e know that such 
ceilings existed In similar buildings in Agra, although none of them have survived. 
The Chhot) Khwabgah is built entirely of marble, whb the t-xceplion of the c^aj/a on 
the north side, projecting over the wall of the Fort, which is of red .sandstone covered, 
with shell plaster. 

S/iTxJt MaJuiii,— Another pf ^ah Jahan’s buildings in the Fort, which has been 
still more difficult to deal with, is the ^ish Mahall or ” Chamber of Mirrors.” The 
condition of the ceiling of this large room w as know n to be very serious, when opera* 
rions were commenced a few months ago with a view to strengthening it. Fart of 
the decorative plaster had already collapsed, exposing two wooden girders in ao 
advanced state of decay. Still, It was hoped that it would be feasible to remove the 
concrete roof from above the wooden beams, and to support the latter by means of 
iron. With this end in view a portion of the concrete roof and filling was successfully 
removed, after careful drilling, but it was then seen that the wooden beams were too 
rotten even to be supported by iron. They are, in many ca.ses, mere empty shells, and 
all that could be done to keep them in position wss to prop them from underneath. 

mirror work is the best of its kind. It is a class of decoration which appealed. 
^ v^lgar taste of the .Sikhs, who frfjquently imitated it i but they did not. 
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as a rulti, achievt; the comparatn’elTf hamiGiiioiis effect which characterises this ceiling 
of ^a.h Jahln’a. Indeed, the difference in workmanship is very noticeable on the 
walls of the Mahall itself, parts of vvhich are decorated with mirror work of a 

later date than the ceiling. 

Ajmer. 

The restoration of the Talistl of Akbar in the Fort at Ajmer Is still in progress, 
and a description of the work will be deferred until its completion. The building is 
being completely restored with a view to serving as a museum. 


W. H, NrcilULLS. 



CONSERVATION WORKS IN MADRAS. 


TX last year's Report I gave a getioral account of the conservation work in progress 
1 at numerous places throughout the Presidency. The ttwk of the past year 
has gone on at most of these places on the same lines as before and It would mean 
to some extent a repetition of words to recount its continuation. This year, 
therefore, I propose to devote my remarks particularly to the repairs at V’tlayanagar 
and the Tanjore Fort, merely noting very briefly what has been accomplished at 
other places. 

The most iraportant temple at \'ijaj’anagar from an architectural point of view, 
is the Viithalasvamin temple, ft stands in the eastern limits of the ruins, near the 
h*anks of the Tuhgabhadra river, and show's, in its later structures, the extreme limit in 
floral magnificence to which the Dravidian style advanced. The most important 
portion is a tnetniiapa in front of the Centr.al shrine, on ivhich are found inscriptions 
from the years 1544-45 1554-55 A.D. The central shrine must have existed 

already during the reign of Kr^naraya (A.D, i5*®'29)i for he 15 stated to have made 
gifts to the temple in A.D, 1513-14. The latest inscription is dated S, 1486,= 
A.D. 1564-65. The temple stands in an extensive courtvard, with gopuy/is on 
three sides. There are several buildings of architectural note grouped m the 
courtyard, but the great hall or inahdmamiapa, in from of the main shrine, 15 the 
glory of the place, and one of the most magnificent buildings in \’^ijayanagar. It 
Is open on three sides, and supported on piers, so arranged, that they leave a large 
hall ill the centre, and a smaller one on each of the three open sides. The outer 
piers are cut out of immense monolithic blocks of granite, covered with carved 
ornament and mi-thobglcal figures, and with clusters of small shafts grouped around 
the central column. This building has evidently attracted the special attention of the 
Muhammadan invaders in their attempts to destroy the buildings of the city, of which 
this was no doubt regarded as one of the most important, for, though many of the 
other temples show traces of the action of Etc, in none of them are the effects so 
marked as in this. Its massive construction, however, resisted all the efforts that 
were made to bring it down: and the only visible results of tlietr iconoclastic fury 
are the cracked beams and pillars, some of the latter being so flaked as to make one 
marvel that they are yet able to bear the immense weight of the stone entablature 
and roof above. The damage thus caused is irreparable, but, nevertheless, much ha* 
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been done to prevent thr mischief spreading further, bath by the erection of support* 
ing piers at the most dangerous points, and b)' the bracing of the fractured piers with 
iron rods. This work of protection has been one of ejcccptional difficulty owing to 
the danger of any one of the weakened piers sLiddi-nly collapsing, and tile engineers 
In charge are to be congratulated on the success with which it has been accom¬ 
plished. In addition to this, the earth has been removed from the courtyard, and the 
pavement slabs replaced. Various other minor works also have been cruried out at 
the temple i and there still remain a number of petty repairs to be done. KxtC'iiding 
for several hundred yards in front of the temple, is one of the ancient bazaars which 
form an adjunct to several of the chief temples. Jt is of considerable width, with 
a row of pillared buildings on each side, anti is In vety lair preservation. It is largely 
blocked up with trees and brushivood, which it is proposed to remove, so as to make 
the building cieailv visible. One of the chief buildings connected with tliis bazaar is 
shown In figure l. These mandapas have received some minor repairs, such as the 
stopping of leaks and the removal of mud walls. 



Fifi. T, 

[ w’ill now deal briefly with some other monuments conserved during the year. 
The Krspasvamin temple stands on the rising ground, a short distance south of the 
village of Hampi. The road from KamaUpuram to liampi passes through the east¬ 
ern ponioii of the courtyard. The building is one of the larger temples, and east of 
it stretches one of the ancient bazaars, now under cultivation as rice fields. There are 
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„cor<U the ; I ^ ® P„,s of H>e coiml.,-. Th» buildings 

pian,«d uour,, J.h gatuunys or g./nr« on tbu north 

ton W »n.'TJs ■>( it nru dangurour. It is pmposnd to demolish such parts as 
’ , * j In thf interior oE the court, and close to the east enlraretj was 

rZltouTtoe uhose foundato had been damaged by the-digging of treasure 

tie" The hllng lean, over a. such an angle, that it ^«ed in numment dang« 
of falling a^s it was beyond repair, it was denioltsbcd. The stone pavemen 
It shrine and the matc/ss in tot, had been dug up s^ damaged b^- heasme 
L'd*r<i The slabs have now been set n^ht, and the pints plisttred, 
blen cemented and made wateTtighl* Several parts 

courtyard either buigt'd out or were cracked. At these places, buttresses were eroc e . 

Some' pieis have heel, erected to support broken beams. The A "number 

cleared of deUis. and some cartted stones have been stacked and arranged. A number 
of mud walls, which disriguied various parts oi the temple, have l«u remove^ 

Tit Mtaara /filmamnni/u fe»l/>/c stands almost surrounded by the courtyards of 
the Palace. Indeed, Its south honndary forms one of the plJacc courtyard »a !s^ .nud 
a gateway enters .hat court, just in from of the temple. It ,s said in have been U . 
Raja’s private pUee of worship Though nut oi great sm- it has proportiouatedy 
ureater prolusion of sculpture and line carving than any of the brge temples The 
temple buildings occupy s cumparatively small area, and arc placed m a smgh* cour . 
in the shrine, are four finely polished square 

blackslone piCTS. They are distinctly Uraddian in type, showing very advanced ideas, 
in design and minute w-orkmaushlp. The chief features of interest in the temple are 
the rows of sculptures on the shrine wall^, and on both sides of the rails of the 
courtyard. The}' are all beautifully executed, the latter especially, w hich cover almost 
every available piece of space. They are an unusual feature, and give the lemphs its 
chief claim to rank among the first works of art in the city. They resemble to a 
great exiciit, and almost equal in delicacy of execution, those on the walls of the 
Throne. Uuftirtunately, the walls were fraeioied in many places, and were in danger 
of falling, so that buttresses had to be erected against them. These court walls are 
built on the faulty system seen in almost all the buildings of Vijayanagar, that is, with 
an outer and inner lacing of large thin slabs set on end, and a packing of loose rubble or 
brickwork between. 1 he consequence is* that when a flaw appears, the slabs separate 
from the central packing, and their preservation in position is a matter of some difii- 
ciilty, and in some cases, an ImpossibiUty. Other repairs and improvements at this 
temple were similar to those effected at the Krsnasvamin temple. These consist tn the 
removal of mud and debris, the resetting of disarrangt'd floor slabs, and the stopping of 
leaks in the roofs, and cracks in the walls. 

The mifierj;round or buried iempte stands some distance west of the Hazara 
Ramasvamin temple. It has been erroneously described as the entrance to an under¬ 
ground passage. This is evident on a slight investigation. The plan is that of an 
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ordinary temple. The ground is irregular, being high on the east and low on 
the west, where the oldest part of the structures, the shrines, stand. The soil 
has silled or been blown over it from the high ground on the east, and sortie of 
the buildings in that quarter are either wholly or partially covered. One of the 
latter Is a g&pura, which has formed the east gateway to the temple, with the 
soil up to a Few feet of the top of the lofty doorway. A short distance to the west of 
i\ntgopura \6 a stone lilpdtln or lamp pillar, with only the upper part of the shaft 
appearing above ground. The shrines, of which then* are several, are placed in ihe 
west, and. except on the extreme limit in that direction, are almost completely covered. 
The oldr-st shrine, and some of the pillars are decidedly early, or Jain in di slgn. 
The other dirtails belong to a succeeding style, and are partly or wholly Dravjdian in 
charaettrr. To the east of the shrines. Is a m oiy-pillared manfinpa^ and, as the 
ground slopes upwards from the west, it is eompIiHely coveri'd. Inside the slirincs 
and the mud has accumulated to within a few feet of the ceilings, and 

during the rains, the interior is tilled with water It eatt thus only be entered during 
dry weatlicr. 

The plan of the temple is thus a series of shrines, with the usual maiulapas in 
front, all intended to stand In the open. Still further to the east would be the open 
courtyard, with its lamp pillar, and the entrance gapurti^ idl surrounded by a courtyard 
wall- These facts I ascertained several years ;igo by means of trial pits sunk at 
several points. 

The work of removing the silt and soil covering the buildings, was in progress 
during the year, and a consideritblc pan of the work has be;en accomplished. Some 
good carvings have already b<.*fn brought to light, nu* huilding w-ill probably prove, 
when uncovered, to be the mo^t extensive Jain temple in the city. 

The PtitfS,b}nrStniisviintin iemple stands a short di^itance east from Kamalapuram. 

In style, it is slmihirto the Krsbasvamin temple, bm its courtyard is large, Inmig in fact, 
probably the most extensive of any in the city. The temple, generally, is in fair preser¬ 
vation, and did not need much repair. All that was required, was some iiujriar on the 
roofs, and the removal of vegetation. This work has been completed. 

The Maharna.vanu Dibba &r 77 /Crt«(?.—Ode of the most striking of the remaii>s of 
the Palace is the lofty pavilion base or platform, known by the above name. It 
stands in one of the enclosures, soutlt-easi Iroiii the Hazara Ramasvamin temple. It 
is a square granite building, with a priejecting basement, whose faces arc covered with 
sculptures, representing liiuiting and dancing scenes. (Pig- 3 .) 

.Aboveit, is the basement of the superstructure, also tigure-sculptured and moulded. 

It is yet uncertain whether another structure, which rested on this base, was of a 
permanent or temporary nature. It probiibly was the latter, and may have resembled 
in .some respects the panduls, erected at temples on festival occasions. Fergusson 
adopts a similar view regarding some of the other palace buildings. {Jnd. iuu\ Eml. 
Areh., p. 585.) On the west side, is the stair hy which the summit is reached. Though 
much ruined, it shows traces of having been of a most elaborate nature, profusely 
decorated with carvings and sculpture In bbckstoiie. The whole of tlte west front has 
been similarly ornamented, but it is not part of the origuial design, but a subsequent 
addition. Brick work has been built on the mouldings of the original upper granite 
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base, and againsl these, the blackstonc carvings have been set, The whole of this 
later work is verj’ much ruined, and fragments of it, consisting of carved and sculp¬ 
tured stones, were Iving alxmt the place in all directions, even at some considerable 
distance, as if they had been tvilfully removed. Several had been removed many years 
ago, and placed in the compound of the old temple, now used as a rest house at 
Kamalapuram. These latter stones have been now taken back to their original site 



Fig. 

and a search madi- for those lying scattiTed about it, the intention being to erect them 
in their proper positions on the west front of the Throne. Unfortunately, it seems 
probable that only a small proportion of the carvings will be recovered. Many of the 
sculptures on the lower part of the building were hidden under great 1 leaps of debris. 
These have now been removed, and bushes cleared, so that about four feet more of wall 
has been exposed to view, A covered passage leading down Irom the east end of 
the summit has been cleared, and repaired where necessary. 

This building has doubtless been of similar use to the basemt^^t discovered near 
the palace in the course of the previous yearns operations of which a note was 

made in the Annual (p. 63). An illus- 
(ration of it (Fig* 4) is now given, and 
anotlier of the brass signet ring 
mentioned as having been found there 
3)* The latter show^s the front 
and side full size. The Inscription js 
in Kanarese, and reads Br^t Sani^amL’ivaraf rtisiuii/inn, 



rig. 3. 
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The Council room is one of the best preserved and well known of the still enlist'' 
ing palace buildtngs. The plan is a square, with a projeeuon on each face. The 
lower storey is an open colomwde with pointed foiled arches. The upper storey 
is walled in, and has a series of transomed windows on each face. Mine lowers 
surmount the roof. The building is described and illuslrated by Fergussoii \_lnil, and 
East. Arciu, p- 3t!4), under the name of a garden pavilion. Only a few minor repairs, 
such as the plastiTing of open joints, were iieeessarv. Some of these have been 
carried out. A moulded base was discovered surrounding the building on all sides. 
It was hidden under the accumulated debris of the courtyard. Jt has now been 



F’C* 4- 

completely exposed to view. Bui the trench is not wide enough to allow of its appear¬ 
ing in a photograph. A curious feature was discovered In the interior. That Is, 
that in some of the angles of the piers, copper tubes project from the walls, rhey 
are about the same diameter as modern speaking tubes, and may have served the 
same purpose, or to enable those m the upper storey to hear what was being said 

below. 

The Palace lynier Eesenwr,—Ai\ elaborate system of water pipes and aqueducts 
for supplying the needs of the palace, Is visible In several parts of the palace ruins 
and elsewhere. The source of supply seems to have been the great tank or lake at 
Kamalapuram. Aqueducts, formed of cut stone channels, resting on stone uprights, 
cross the low-lyitig grounds ; and clusters of earthenware pipes set in cement are 
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^nsible at several places, notably at the small octagonal building named the 
" Watershed '’on the Kamalapuram road. Some of these waterways lead to a great 
rectangular masonry reservoir, situated to the south of the throne, Ltach side is stepped 
from top to bottom, and all the steps have been laid with blocks of stotve, now mostly all 
away. The floor measures 232'by 82^ 

In the bed of the tank is a great accumulation of silt, and I suggested a pit being 
dug, to ascenain the depth of this deposit, and to see whctlier a chuna?n floor existed 
underneath. The concrete floor was found as expected, and also at one place, a 
chamber beneath it, in which were some bones and a well-preserved skull. Mr. 
Thurston of the Madras Government Museum states that “it is of the dolicho¬ 
cephalic type, and not of the sub*brachy-cephalic or brachy-cephalic Kanarese tj'pe. 
It apparently belonged to a man of short stature. My suggestion was that it might 
be the skull of a person who was sacrificed in conttection with the building of the tank 
in the days before human sacrifice was replaced by that of sheep, goats, etc. But 
this is a mere hypothesis and thrown out as a possible e.\planation of the finding of the 
remains of a solitary individual/' Tins expresses my own opinion. 

Last year, I gave an account of the preliminary operations of clearing, and 
constructing new roads to the chief buildings. This work has been steadily continued 
and in addition to the making of some other necessary roads, and the clearance of debris 
and vegetation from many of the structures, structural repaii s were also done to some 
of the most important of the monuments, These include most of the important 
works which have been in progress. But, in addition to the opening of new roads 
and maintaining those already laid out, hushes have been removed from within and 
around other buildings, and scattered sculptures have bc'cn collected and arranged In 
various places, As has been already pointed out, this is a work that, in such an 
extensive site, with Its hundreds of buildings of various classes, must necessarflv 
occupy several years. 

In last ^ears Annual, mention was made of the repairs in progress at the 
Chintalrayasvamln and RamCSvarasvamln temples in Tadpatri, Of the former an 
illustration of the mined gepura was given. The decayed wooden lintels over the 
windows, which had caused most of the damage, were replaced by flat brick arches 
which should prevent any further damage, from falling brickwork. The repairs in 
progress previously were continued. Roof leaks were repaired, and irregular parts of 
the floors were relaid. Opn joints In the gopums were pointed with portland cemimt 
and to prevent sculptures falling, some dangerous portions of the brickwork in th * 
upper storeys, which could not be restored, were removed. A portioti of a wall which 
supported a heavy stone roof, had bulged out, and a large part of the .superstructure 
might at any time have fallen. The wall was origiiiailv built in the faultv form f 
construction, to which f have elsewhere alluded. a;d which seems to have b^en general 
m the lime when these temples were erected. This was repaired. 

Penukonia is s pkc= hytorieaJly imporianl, as king that to o-l,ioh the- Vijaya- 
nagar kings fled after their defeat bv the -tl ■ . * 


defeat by the Muhammadans. Their palace vet exists 
... „as for years usud as a public office £ 

eataasKj hill fort and many other ^tdan. bt.ilth-„ga aiso sarvivo. The paJaae tea™" 
designed maatanaersinttlar to Iho towrs that sormoom ,ho Council Chal J at 


CONSERVATrON WORK MADRAS, 3r 

Vijayaragar. This building was repairfd during tht* year; and pmposaJs were made 
for the conservation of some of the other ancient buildings* 

In mv volume on Chalukyan Architecture (Archeological Snrvev Reports, 
Vol, XXI} mention is made of the temples at ICuruvatti and Bagali. At these build¬ 
ings, some necessary, though not very extensive, repairs were carried out. They 
consist chiefly oF the removal of vegetation, and the covering of leaky roofs with 
concrete. 

Of the ancient Pallava temples of Kancfpuram mention has already been made, 
and an account of the repairs givett. These wcri:' in process of completion at the two 
smallest temples of the group, Olhr*r repairs rt quinr yel to be done. 

At the fort and other monuments on the hill at Gandikota extensive re¬ 
pairs are necessary. Some of these, such as 
the clearance of vegetation, the provision of 
concrete flooring, and other similar repairs, have 
atreadv been in progress for some time, A 
curious form of the Indian dumb-bellj said lo 
have been used bv the ancient kings in their 
gymnastic exercise?, was found here, buried in 
ihe ground. It is a stone, cut in the form of a 
ring, with an outer diameter of t' 7 ^ and a 
thickness of witii a bar across the cfutre. 
It weighs 140 pounds. 

Another well knoivn monumenl, which has 
been undergoing repairs for some time, is tile 
Kig. 5. temple in the Vellore Fort. The work has 

been progressing steadily, and with the best possible results. One of the mo.st difficult 
problems encountered in the scheme of conservation was the restoration of the north¬ 
west mandapfi. It is bnilt on a sandy subsoil, and the consequence is that the 
found.atlons have sunk, thus causing some ol the supporting piers to lean over from 
their original vertical position, with consequent damage to the building in general. As 
this inandapft Is one of the cliief features of the temple, it was decided tempor;irjly to 
support the superstnicturc, remove the piers, and Introduce a more secure foundation. 
This work was in progress, atid various other minor repairs to tlie temple nere 
completed. 

The repairs to the tank and mandiipa at X alikondiipiiram were completed 

I'he temple at Tattjorc Is generally classed as one of the great Dravidian temples. 
Though it does not cover such ati extent of ground as many of them. It is an 
example of a temple built almost in its eittlrcty, as a completed building, when many of 
the now great temples were small insignificant shrines. The T anjore temple, from its 
shrine to its entrance gateway ox gtypttra, is of CuU date, or an example of eleventh 
century work, and must have been the largest temple In existence In Soutltcrn India at 
that timt:. It contains some later buildings in the courtyard, but these do not 
surpass or obscure the main earlier buildings, as is ilil I 15 \ 

olhtT t^eat temples. With Utter, the ntiijn shrine Is usually a small insignificant 

buildiiig, often of Coja date, which has attained s^metity^ and to wfiich court) ards 
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gopuras and other extenor biuldings have been added b)* succeeding kings, to such 
an extent, that the original small central shrine cannot he seen from the outside. With 
these, the loftiest buildings are on the exterior. The Tanjore temple, on the other 
hand, exhibits its loftiest building in the tower over the shrine, a tower which could 
not be hidden by any external gopuras. In this, it shows the true principles of design, 
which are obsen'able in all early buildings, such as the Kailasanatha temple at 
K^cipuram, and the Shore temple at Mamallapuram, .Another temple, almost a 
duplicate of the Tanjore temple, and of the same date, but of smaller size, exists at 
Gahgaikoudaculapuram, in the Trichinopoly district. The Tanjore temple, like that at 
Vellore, stands surrounded hy a moated fort. It is descrilu.'d by Fergusson {Ind. mid 
East. Arck., pp. 343 *$1 and is generally in good preservation. 

The fort is of a much later period than the temple itself, dating only from the 
sixteenth cetituri’. It is nevertheless an interesting specimen of its kind, and is 
w'orthy of preservation. It was largely overgrown with vegetation, and, chiefly through 
this cause, had in parts become ruinous. The inner fort is protected by a moat with 
escarp and counterscarp walls. The work is, on the whole, in an excellent state of 
preservation. In two places, however, the escarp wall has complctffly collapsed and 
for most of its length it is overgrown with v egetation. During the year 1904-05 
repairs were undertaken. The escarp wall has now been cleared of vegetation, and all 
the damaged portions, with the exception of the two large breaches, have been repaired 
with good tinted mortar. The new work is so close an imitation of the old that it 
can scarcely be distinguished. This work was done at a co.st of R4,20o. There remain 
still two breaches to be closed. An estimate has been prepared for them amount¬ 
ing to R6.000. The safet)' of the upp<ir rampart wall is seriously endangered by 
the lack of support at its foot, at the site of these breaches, and there is no doubt (bat 
this work should be carried out also. 

Pelly repairs, fencing, and the removal of vegetation were carried out at a con¬ 
siderable number of other places. These are enumerated in the Annual Report of the 
Madras Archmological Survey, 
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EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 


T he record of t he past season Jn ejtploration lias been one of good forward progress, 
and it afcrds me no little satisfaction to be able to state that the prospects 
of i^'ork in this field are each year becoming brighter. Exploration, as f have 
explained in previous Reports, has been bound to take but a second place tn the olficiaJ 
programme while there were so many arrears of conservation work to be swept off. 
Now, however, that so much has been done to make up for the neglect of past years 
in respect of conservation, we can look forward in the near future to making the ex¬ 
cavation of buried monuments as much an integral part of the veaPs programme as 
the preservation of monuments already knovTi. A uniform policy in this respect can* 
not, of course, be taken up at once and sitnuilaneously in all the Circles j for in some 
of them conservation Is still very backward, and, moreover, It must be remembered 
that this is the first time that excavations on scientific lines have been seriously 
attempted in this country, and that both time and patience are required to train up the 
local staffs to the methods of competent European explorers. A good beginning, 
however, has now been made, and the results already obtained make it sufficiently 
apparent that there is little cause for the pessimism so often expressed as to the 

possibilities of excavation tn India. Indeed, it may confidently be affirmed_and I 

say it alter due reflection—that In a few years’ timif India will be able to boast of 
sites of the early historic period as complete in themselves and as instructive, relatlvelv, 
as any unearthed in t he Nearer East. 

Prominent among the sites that liavc been taken systematically in hand is that of 
Kasia—a spot which Sir A. Cunningham long ago identified with the famous Ku$i- 
nagara or Kusin^ra, the traditional scene of Buddha's ujrvat/a. Sir A. Cunningham's 
identification was, in the first instance, based on the indications as to the pcsition 
of the spot offered by' the Chinese pilgrims, but in t875*6 his assistant, J\fr. Carlleyle, 
unearthed among the ruins of Kasia a colossal image of the recumbent Buddha, which 
appeared, to agree with the one described by Hiuen Thsang. Such circumstantial 
evidence naturally gave strong support to Sir A. CunnJngham^s theory, particularly 
as no other image of a similar kind was known to exist in all northern India ; nay, k 
was accepted by everyone as conclusive proof of the identity of the two places, and the 
question was regarded as settled up to a few years ago, when Mr. V. Smith re-opened 
it once more and argued with great plausibility' for the location of Kusinara In the Nepal 

y 
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Taral, some So miles to the north-east of Kasia.* ff absolute dependence could be 
placed on the distances and other indications given by iliuen Thsangt on which Mr. 
Smith relies, it would, indeed, be Impossible not to assent to his conclusions, at least so 
far as Kasla is concerned, but experience at other sites where the topographical 
accuracy of Hiuen Thsang can he reliably tested, warns us more and more to accept 
his statements with reservation, and we should do well in the case of Kasia to wait 
patiently for the results of Dr. \"ogcrs excavations before expressing a positive opinion 
in either direction. 

Had it not been for the interest w'hich Kasia owes to its association with the 
ancient Kusinara, the site is not one which ivould naturally have been selected for 
excavation ai the preserrt juncture; for there are many other famous spots connected 
with the life of Buddha, W'hose identity is undisputed, and where the ground is on the 
w'hole more promising for excavation. But apart from the importance of establishing, 
if possible, its identity, there was another special reason which demanded the early 
exploration of this site. In 1903, a Society of Burmese Buddhists in Calcutta had 
petitioned the Government for a grant of land close by the Matha-Kuar Kut, and 
between it and the dhartusditT which they had already erected, and as there could be 
little doubt that the plot in question concealed many buried remains, k seemed advis¬ 
able, before acceding to the request of the Buddhists, to explore not only it but the 
whole area around the temple discovered by Hr, Carlleyle. Operations wert: accord- 
ingjy staTted In the following year, audit soon became apparent that there was a wealth 
of burled .structures to be looked for in every direction, Indeed the temple itself of the 
Dying Buddha was found to have been but Imperfectly explored, and the new dis¬ 
coveries, made in connection vvith it. form not the least Important part of the season's 
work. ITr. Carlleylt had already laid hare the remains of an earlier and larger edifice 
extending out on both sides of the present temple, but Dr. Vogel has now' brought to 
light a still more ancient structure adorned with pilasters and nichtts, which on grounds 
of St vie he assigns to the Kusana period. One of these niches still contained a little 
image of Buddha ijj stYu, and a second image was found In a recess of the same 
building under the south-west comer of the present temple. The latter is a fine terra¬ 
cotta Figure, standing some ^ feet high and bearing an inscription in the Gupta 
character of the fifth century. 

South of the temple, and joining on to the plinth, a rectangular chamhfrr was exca¬ 
vated, and in its midst a shallow vaulted tumulus which had all the appearance of a grave 
but was found to contain nothing but rubble within. This chamber also contained two 
terra-cotta images of the Kusana or early Gupta epoch, much crushed ifhfortunatelv 
beneath a heap of fallen debris. On the same side of the temple were a number of 
votive siit/n^s of approximately the s-ime date, two of which arc peculiarly well decor¬ 
ated with carved and moulded bricks. 

The ruin in the mound to the cast proved to be a large terraced building nearly 

* See ?, J?. jl. Jf., ftiti. jyM. p- 139. Mr, VioDtnt Stnith't arjjiiTrcnts are Sudd and cogqnt, hut 1 mtpsi 
eontesa ray tnabitity tei understand ttn* lollrjvrln^ pn-sage, p: 1431 " The discnvwy of the true itilr nf dm I.timbfni 
tjardicn proved itiM Knimpgrirn, wKicJi iras known 10 lie in a i^outh-eaEteily difection ffgni die gnrden, enidd 
Ijal p<)saibly be represented by the reuiaiiiH near Kaslia, whieh tie a liltte west nf samh frmn Ihu g-arden," As n 
fai'l. ^t^ Smithes own mep nppofitr p, i6i5hiiwa Itasii .’ilmost due scintli-cast from the Uiinibitii garden, while 
tbc silt he soggeala f« Kusin.lrli is very alighdr north of cubI It cm the Lumblni garden. 
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go fee: square, with an approaching flight of stops on the north—plainly the remains ot 
a sfilpit^ of which all the supers true lure had gone* Close by this, was found a small 
square chamber which, judging from its consiruclion, dates bach to the *Maiiryan period, 
and judging from the finds within, would seem to have been destroyed by fire about ihe 
end of the first century A,D. 

To the west of the temple, the excavation of the monastery already partially 
explored was proceeded with, bui could not be completed. It turns out to be a square 
building, 150' along its sides. In the centre, k a counyard surrounded, as usual, by 
cells on all four sides, with the main entrance facing towards the Nirvaya Temple. 
From the thickness of the walls H would appear likely that it had two or even three 
storeys. Only one object, giving any clue to the tkile when this building perished, has 
been found, namely a copper disc with Gupta letters of the fifth century. 

Such, hriellv, are ihe main finds of the season. Though they throw no light on the 
question of identification, they sufficiently attest at any rate the great sanctity and 
importance of the spot in the early ages of Buddhism, and consequently make one 
hesitate to believe that it could have been p.asst.*d over hi complete silence by the 
Chinese pilgrim, as suggested by Mr. V. Smith.^ Whether it will prove to be 
Kusinara or "not, must be left for further excavation to decide. 

.Another and still more important place where valuable discoNcries have been made 
is that of Sarnath in the neighbourhood of Benanrs. Here, we are irtrading on 
altogether surer groutid than at Kasia, for we know not only much about the traditional 
historv of the site, but somtihing also about its topography at a comparatively early 
date in the Christian era* In the days of Buddha. Sarnath was occupied by a deer 
park, and it was m this park, destined to become one of the most holy spots on earth, 
that the Great Teacher first gave forth his docirines to the world, and that his 


adherents inaflerilmc erected a multitude of costly edifices In honour of tlu-ir master, 

1 lore the Emperor .A^oka is said to have set up a grt^at sfttpiJ of stone, anti ht-re a tall 
and splendid pillar was erected to mark the spot wficre Buddha first "aimed the 
wheel of the law, " Here, ceniuries after. Hiuen Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, saw, 
besides several hundred stnaller vt^iras and s//i/>a 5 . a great vtASra some tw o hundred 
feet higli, its roof crowned vyith an mMa of gold, and in its midst a copper statue of 
the Buddha - and lure. also, he found some fifteen hundretl priests studying the law 
of the "Little Vehicle," and was shown the sacred vestiges and memorials of the 

Buddhas of bvegone ages. , 

With the overthrow of Buddhism In India tlursL- monuments fell to rum and 

hecan» bmied d«ep in heaps of ddbris: so much so, lhat it «s only by a quite lortuilous 
disnover,." at the close- of the eightee-nth century ihu arch.-coIogist5 had their atten¬ 
tion directed to this site and began to Fuspiicl thi- presenee of remains W-ath the 
ground. Since that lime various spasmodic elforts Imvc been made to explore me site 
and the ruins of several slructures have been um-arlh-d, togmher ivith a quart.ty of 
sculptures and other antiquities, but no records of -any i.nporianoe vvem recovered, and 
the Letural remains. *hioh might have proved ot such eseept.ona! .merest nou- u-er. 
allowed to crumhle to rum, the whole site sradually heeoinmg a chaos m nh.ch it tvas 
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well tiigh impossible to distingoish what had been excavated from what had opt. This 
was the conditian of things when it was decided to clear it up finally, preserving 
effectually all that there mighi be found lit to preser\-e tn situ, and collecting into a 
museum—^built for the purpose—any sculptures and other fragments that lay scattered 
about. The prime mover in the recent work has been Mr, F. 0 . Oertel, of the Public 
Works Department, who had long cherished the idea of continuing the digging at 
SSrnath and to whose enthusiasm and interest In the site the credit for the recent 
discoveries is solely due. 

The results of the first season^ operations, irhich w ere carried out bv Mr, 
F. O. Oertel, may be briefly summarised. First and foremost of the finds, is a column 
of beautifully polished sandstone, broken at about t8 feet from the base, but still 
bearing nine lines of an inscription in the Mauryan character, which, though it does 
not contain Anoka's actual name, was undoubtedly an edict of that monarch. There 
are also some later records on the pillar, among them one dated in the reign of 
ASvaghosa—a ruler about whom we possess no other information. Lying near the 
column were the broken portions of the upper part of the shaft and a magnificent 
capital of the well knowm Persepolitan bdUshaped type with four lions abo\'e, sup- 
porting in their midst a stone wheel or dhai^macakra^ihe^ svmbol of the law first 
promulgated at Sarnath. Both bell and lions are in an excellent state of preservation 
and masterpieces in point of both style and technique~the finest canings, mdecd, 
that India has yet produced, and unsurpassed. I venture to think, by anything of their 
kind in the ancient w^orld. 


Next, come a group of three finds, namely, a colossal hut indifferently carved 
statue of Bodhisattva, a gigantic umbrella elaborately decorated on its under side with 
concentric rings of scroll-ivork and sacred symbols, and a small octagonal plll.^r. All 
three are In red sandstone and were found In close proximity ; moreover, they arc linked 
together by inscriptions on the pillar and statue, from which it appears that'they were 
dedicated m the third year of the Kusaria king, Kaniska. It is hard, at first sight to 
believe that the huge umbrella should have rested on so slender a shaft, but the two fit 
together with accuracy, and we must assume that some other supports were added 
probably at the «idge of the umbrella. It adds somewhat to the interest of these finds 
that the date of the inscriptions is in the earliest recorded year of Kaniska’s reign and 
tliat among the donors were two satraps with quite foreigi names, Kharapallana and 

Besides the above, a host of architectural carvings and sculpturtrs have been 
exhumed, some of them with short dedicatory inscriptions | a few of these date back to 
the Mauryan epoch, but the majority are medireval. 


As to the structures brought to light, the chief building is a shrine of considerable 
dimensions constructed of brick and plaster, with a medley of stone members from 
other edifices built into its foundations and lower courses. Around this shrine is ■ 
array of small xiftptis and chapels mostly of the same epoch and displaying no great 
variety of fomt, but interesting as the typical adjuncts of a Buddhist 
Nearly all the area excavated up to date is covered with several layers of concretJ 
pavement, one immediately above the other, and it would seem as if, when the first of 
these pavements was laid, most of the older structures beneath St had been partly 
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demolished, partly levelled up with rubble thrown in between. A few, however, and 
among them the ASoka column, may stil! he seen cropping up here anti there through 
the concrete. These, it may perhaps be surmised, were the more Impartant among 
the older memoriak. Xo doubt, any objects of value in the way of statues and carved 
stones would be stripped from the earlier fabrics before covering them over, and 
re-erected on the new pavement—an hypothesis which accounts far the presence 
of the Kusaija antiquities referred to above to the south of the main shrine. 

As regards the topography of Sarnath. weave not yet in a position to speak, with 
confidence about any one of the monuments vet unearthed, and I should have preft-rred 
to postpone discussing the question until our excavations are caniplcted, a work u hleh 
will take at least four or five years. Xlr. Oertel, however, whose services for continuing 
the work at Samath could nn longer be spared by the Local Government, has asked 
me to record his views on the subject, and It is m deference to his wishes that I do so, 
my reluctance being all the greater because there are several important essentials in 
which 1 find it difficult to agree with him. That the .Afioka column is the column 
seen by f liucn Thsang and described by him as polished like jade and brilliant as a 
mirror, will be accepted by most people as more than probable, but even here we are 
not sure of our ground, for the Chinese traveller says that his column was 70 feet or 
thereabouts in height, while the one discovered could not have been ntore than 50, 
and on the other hand, he says nothing of A^oka in connection with it, nor does he 
mention either the inscription or the magnificent lion capital, which must have been 
an exceptionally striking feature. Mr. Oertel accepts the identity of the two columns 
as settled, and would go a step fun her and idemlfy a large brick stilpii to the south 
of the columti and the shrine immediately east of it with tire stupa of .\goka and the 
great -vihara described by Hiuen Tlisang. One cannot, of course, dogmatise when 
dealing with the sometimes questionable accounts of the Chinese pilgrim, but when 
he states explicitly that the stupa he saw wws of stone, we should be wise in hesitating 
to believe that it was of brick and plaster, the materiids of which the Jagat Singh 
stupa IS. and always was, constructed. And the arguments against identifying 
the central shrine with the actual vihdta seen by Hiuen Tlisatig are even more 
conclu-sive. Xor. in this connection, is it necessary to take into consideration the 
description in the Chinese record. The foundations of the shrine are built, as I have 
said, of stones taken from older buildings, and though some of these may be referred 
back to the K.u^ua period, there are othtws whose style and cutting proclaims them 
centuries later. Moreover the whole fabric hears the impress of a late structure, 
and if this is not enough, conclusive proof of Its dale is to be found in two Inscriplions, 
not earlier than the ninth centuiy*. turned upside down on one of the large foundation 
Stones, which no imagination could suggest had btten built in afterwards. 

Two other structures that remain to be mentioned are the Dhimekh and 
Chaukhandi sfUpas. Mr. Oertel conjectures that the former was erected in honour of 
Mailreya and marks the site of the Maitreya siilpa swn by Hiuen Thsang, In 

I [t was very un'ertunate (hat after hts briUiant worts in the seaiofl ef 11)04-03. Mr, OsTtGi was translemcd ro 
Agra, and ow ing to the prevatsnice famine in ihe Untlutl Provirwes during the following wlnU'rthe l.ooal 
■Goverjiiiient was unabte to iws3:de lo loy request that be might be pul on fecial duty totcntirtiae his opcratii}ns« 
Samath. 
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support of this conjecture, he points out that the chief niche on the tower faces the 
west, and he adduces some evidence from a strlpa near Sopara in the Bombay Presi- 
denev to show that such a position for I he Maitreya Bodhisallva would be quite in 
conformitv with Buddhist ideas. But a similar ar^ment, based on the authority of 
Fa Hien, was used by Sir A. Cunningham more than forty years ago to prove that the 
niche in question was occupied by a statue of Buddha turning the wheel of the law, 
and, though this theory is speculative, it has at any rate as much to recommend tt as 
the Maitreya one. If a suggestion about this niche may be haitarded, it is that its 
position is more likely to have been determined by some important monument on the 
west side of the than by the character of any image placed within it. The 

identi£cation of the Chaukhandf shlf/i with the vast and splendid memona] which 
Hiuen Thsang places at two or throe It to the soulh-west of the Doer Park monastery 
is far more convincing. This was first proposed by Sir A. Cunningham on purely 
topographical grounds, and has since been generally accepted. Thi" ChaukhandT 
sUtpa is situated some 800 yards south-west of the main she of the monastery, and thus 
agrees with the position indicated by Hiuen Thsang. Moreover, there is no other 
mound in this direction which would suit the requirements of the case. It is true that 
the Chaukhapdl stilpa is built in terraces ornamented with niches and to this extent 
the recent excayationb have tended rather to disprove than to support the identilica' 
tion proposed by Sir A, Cunningham i for Hiuen Thsang says of his monument that 
there w'ere ‘'no niches arranged in stages.” But, then, it must be remembered that 
what we see now is not what Hiuen Thsang saw', and that radical changes in the form 
of the monument may well have been effected since his day. 

In Bengal, only a comparatively short time, unfortunately, could be spared for 
excavations and, as it set'iiied im-?:pedienl to reopen the work at Basarh, Dr. Bloch 
determined to explore some of the well known mounds at Lauriya. I had hoped to 
be able to include In this .\nnual a firll account of the r<?sults achieved there, but 
continued ill-health has prevented Dr. Bloch completing the report he promised, and 
though the illustrations are ready, it seems adHsable to postpone publishing them 
until the letterpress can accompany them. In the meantime, for the sake of those 
readers who do not seethe Provincial Reports of our Depaitmettt, it may be as w’ell 
to summarise here the main results as they are given by Dr, Bloch in his preliminary 
account.^ 

Dr. Bloch’s digging was confined entirely to the group of mounds near the Afioka 
column, about a mile apart from the famous Nandangarh, which, by (he wa)*, he sur¬ 
mises may contain the remains of several buildings, marking perhaps the site of an 
ancient citadel. The mounds are ananged in three rows of five each, varying in 
height from 20 to 50 feet. Their shape, at present. Is roughly conical, though fr^om 
the accumulation of clay around their bases, ob’snously washed from above, it is safe 
to believe that originally they may have presented a different aspect. Several of 
the mounds had already been dug into some yeais back, and it is said that in one of 
them an iron or leaden coffin was discovered, with a human skeleton within; but no 
reliable account of this discovery exists, and the records of other excavations, though 
affecting much detail, are so unsatisfactory that it was impossible hitherto to affirm 


‘ See p/ lift Cirdt, 19 4-5, pp, 
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anythirg with confidence about the nature of these monuments or the purpose for 

which they were erected.’ 

# 

E'oiir of the mounds in all were opened by Dr. Blochj and two of them (A and C) 
presented almost identical features. The material of which tliey are constructed is 
a yellow clay, which appears to have been taken from the bed of tlie Gatjdak river, at 
present about lo mites distant. This clay was found to be laid in horizontal layers a 
few inches thick and extending, apparently, right through the mound,* with straw and 
leat-es between them. Time had rendered it for the most part yen' hard and tough, 
hut it varied in this respect in the several mounds and v'aried also in colour according 
to its depth below the surface. At a ftnv ftsM below the top, and in the centre of each 
mound was a deposit * of human bones and charcoal and a small gold leaf with the 
figure of 3 woman stamp.*d upon it j then further dmvn, came a long hollow shaft in the 
claVj showing where a \('Ooden post had once existed but had since been eaten away by 
white ants; and then, still further down, at the dividing line between the yellow clay 
and th<* grey virgin soil, was found the stump of the post itself ta siiit. * This stump 
was i>f Sfl/ wood and of considerable thickness, its circumference near the base 
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In the third mound ^B), the clay was laid in the same way, with straw and leaves, 
as in the other two, but there was no deposit of human bones, though here and there 
in the clay animal bones turned up, a.s they did In one of the other mounds also. 
Some pieces of corroded iron tvero found in the centre, and these may^ conceivably 
have belonged to an upright pillar, but no traces of w'ood were found below, though the 
trench was sunk to the level of the surrounding fields. 

The fourth mound (D) coni,amed neither deposit nor wooden post, nor was there 
any trace of straw and leaves between the layers of clay. 

As regards the explanation of the facts revealed by his excavations, Dr. Dbch 
believes that it is to be found in the ancient burial customs, described in the Surras 
and which deal with the Indian ritual 'Their niles/' he writes, "have 
been collected together and explained in Dr. Caland’s well'known work Die 
sc/ten Tolen and Bcshtttim^^s-i^ebrftiic/ie, Accortling to this excellent publication, 
the disposal of the drvad m ancient India was divided into four separate acts, v/fr .— 

(i) Comation. 

(a) Collecting the bones of the cremated persons and depositing them in an 
um i(isifti-snAtti)wut). 

(3) Expiration {iiiMaruui). 

(4) Erection of the funeral monument (bmsSm-crfi; losfa-ciii). 

The fourth act is optional only, and is done sometime after the bones have been 
deposited in the funeral urn and placed rn the field under a tree. The urn Is then 
taken out, and after the bones have been washed and several other ceremonies have 

been performed, ihev are placed upon the earth, the urn is broken and tJirown away 


■ See A. s. ft,. I, pp. I5S-J41 XVI. pp. I04 d; XNll. pp. 36*49 'io Viinriiat Smith'* rrmarij, ,,1 

7. R. JL S.. Jfintiaiy itjo?. PP- iSJ'i* 

* Thill is tij ^avi nd vrrticaJ were ftiiund^ , - * ^ ► 

• The depth o/ttie deposit wii* 11 f«t tn «ic * of Uk 
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and a tiineral monument is erected over the bones by piling up layers of # 

bricks or clay. The height of such a grave gentTally does not appear to hav'e 
exceeded that of a human body, and its shape was some fomi of a quadrangle. 

However, both Apastamba and Hir,a(:iyake|in also mention round imasana, like the 
mounds at Laurlya. In building up the iMmitltur we find a Vedic verse employed 
where a post {siMtiii) is mentioned,' The meaning of this Is not quite clear from the 
context or from the ritual, but I think the discovery of the two wooden posts in 
mounds A and C, above which the bones were deposited, shows that it refers to a 
similar custom according to which a pillar was erected in the centre of the funeral 
monument and the bones placed above its top. The verse may be thus translated 

I raise the earth around thee ; that I lay down this lump of earth, should not 
do me any harm, 

'■ May the manes hold this pillar for thee and ma}' Varna prepare a seat for 
thee in the other world." 

Again in another verse recited at the same occasion it is said:— 

“The plled-up earth may stand firmly, may it be supported by a thousand 
pillars." 

That I here is a connection between the mounds A and C at Lauriya and the 
iMUSUntt described to us in the Vedic ritual, cannol, 1 think, be doubted. The onlv 
difference is the height of the Lauriya mounds. The straw placed between the lavers > 

of clav at Lauriva even reminds us of the bushels of grass that are put upon the 
ifttaiatia, and, as regards the gold leaf, we must remember that pieces of gold are 
placed upon the openings of the dead body before U is cremated. Whether the two 
mounds B and D have served the same purpose as A and C is not quite clear, 

Jt is possible that they were erected as monuments of persons whose funeral 
urns could not be found This case is provided for in the ritual, and it is 
prescribed that some earth should then be taken out from the spot where the um 
was supposed to have lieen deposited, and laid dowm instead of the bones. We may 
also think of the rules referring to persons who died on a Journey and whose bodies 
could not be found, It is, however, likewise possible that mounds B and D merely 
serv'cd some purpose in connection with the cremation, which invariably was performed 
on the same place where the imtiianfn was put up later 

In Madras, after a few more weeks' work among remains in the Tinnevelly 
District, h w'as decided to suspend all further operations there, as there was no like¬ 
lihood of any new types of finds being made, .uid it seemed of little use to go on 
increasing the rich and wndely representative collection of prehistoric antiqumes 
already made by Mr, Rea in the course of the last few years. Mr. Rea afterwards 
continued his excavation of the mediaet'al Jain shrines at Danavulapadu in the 
Cuddapah District, and made a preliminary examination of the surface at several other 
sites where there was promise of discoveries being made. At Danavulapadu, some 
finely sculptured panels^soveral of them bearing Telugu inscriptton.s—besides carved 
bases and pillars, were found around the remains of the shrines previously exposed, and ^ 

the latter were followed up as far as the limits of the fields acquirt'd by Government, 


^ iJJi 2k 1^, 13. 
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funhE-r bt^iri^ posLpoiird until some of the adjoining land ran ho purchased from 

its present Ort-nors, The otht'r chief sites whore tentative was done were 

Pernmburand Pcddamudtyani. The first mentioned Is a villaj^e in the Chin^leput 
District, and between it and Acharapakkani stretches a hill, at the southern end of 
which are hundreds of cromlechs. Those which were examined, are on /foriimhoJi’e 
land, and all would seem to have been subject to some muL^h usiige in past time, 
possibly at the hands of treasute-seekrrs : for, with the exception of some neolithic 
Imphtments and coiits, nearly everythtiif; excavated by Mr. Rea fconsistinsr of cemmte 
iron and bronze objects), was in a fragmentary condition, Near bv, however, in the 
rescr^-cd forests there arc other cromlechs and, as these have the appearance of b.-ing 
more intact, it is hoped that they will yield better results. Pedda mudK-am. m the lammai- 
amadugu Taluk of the Cuddapah District, is of more gtiner.d interest than the last, as, 
in addition to the Sf'vcral mounds which have alre;idy given earnest of good results 
in the future, the site also possesses several ruined templ. s, inscriptions and other 
antiquities, for the proper preservation of which Government has already taken the 
necesstiry sU-ps. The mounds here, to judgt' from the pre.serice of neolithic stone 
impiemi-ms, would appear to dale from a prehistoric age, bur their occupation wrm 
on no doubt for many centuries, and the majority of the finds made in the course of 
a short examination are referable to a much [ater epoch, These include gold, copper 
and hiatl coins, gold ear-rings, bronze and ivory finger^rings, Two sculptured stone 
slabs witJi archaic Saiva images, small /ni<tas and figures in stone and ivorv and a 
variety of beads, pottery, Iron impiemeiits and bones. Mr. Rea also traced oul the 
ri'mains of some rough foundation walls and two sione-huilt circular wells or gratiaries, 
hut it must be left for a future season to follow up these remains more thorough! 

.A few finds of a similar descri pi ion were also made at Pedda Dandaluni in the same 
Taluk, on a spot which, tradition ha.s it. wm-s the encamping-gromid of a great army, 
while at the village of Sukamancipalle, not far off, an ancient Siva temple was dis¬ 
covered almost completely buried in a mound of satvd, .Some li.ose sculptured images 
which were unearthed here in the course of exposing the [emple have b.-eii removed to 


the Madras Muse uni. 

rinaily, it remains lo mention some tentative excavations made by Mr. Taw Srin Ko 
among the remains of Halingyi, Kokkogwa and Pagan in Burma, though for the mosi 
pan. it must be said that they were singularly deratid of £trch;eo]Dgica[ interest. The 
only remains which yielded results of any practical value were two small pagoiUs near 
Pagan, a short description of which will he publislied by Mr, Taw Sein Ko bter. Of 
the antiquities founil in these ptigodas two destrrve special comment j the one is a small 
terra-cotta plaque inscribed in chtirticters of a Dr.'i\'idian-looking type, the other is a 
representation of three figures which Mr, Taw Sein Ko takes as tht- Buddhist trinity 
and suggests may furnish evidence for the presence of Lamaisni in Burma, But 
whether this deduction will commend itself to other schol.ars is open to question. 

Nothing, it will be st^-n, lias bei ii done in the way of excavation m the circles of 
Western India and the Frontier In the former circle there are still large tracts of 
country within the confines of Kajput.'tna and Central India, w'hich are as vel hut 
imperfectly explored, and the excavation of indit iduid sitrts has for the present to give 
way to the more pressing need of di-scoveritig w hat monuments are still cxisiing .ibovc 
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ground, of cataloguing them on systematic lines and of taking measures for iheir future 
prcserk-ation. During the past season this initial work of sunes-ing and listing has 
gone on steadily m the Kotah and Bundi. and Mewar Stales of Rajputana imd much 
interesting and valuable material has been collected by Mr. D, R. Bhandarkar, For 
an account of this the reader must be referred to the Provincial Report for W estern 
India and particularlv to the descriptions ol Mukandarra, Amvam, Atni, Bijolia. Menal 
Eklifigjt and Nagda. The same report also contains some interesting information 
regarding several sites in the Central Provinces and Berar, notably the Nam 5 la Fort, 

Gavilgarh, Chanda, Mansar and Ramtek, 

As regards the Frontier Province. 1 have already explained in Part I of this Annual 
the reasons which limited Dr. Stein's archieologlca! activity, and precluded him from 
any attempt at coaservatlon work or excavations. One short jouxney, however, of 
exploration, which amidst his educational duties Dr. Stein found time to make thro^li 
the hitherto inaccessible mountain tract of the Mahaban range, well deserves notice. 
It took him into a region where two archmologlcal problems of exccptiona] inier.?st 
awaited solution, the one connected with the identification of the Rock Aomos. famous 
in the history of Alexander's Indian campaign, the other with the spot, hallowed in the 
amals of Buddhism, where Buddha was fabled to have offered in a predous birth his 
body to a starving tigress, As regards the first problem, Dr. Steins survey of 
Makban was of a purely negative value. In that it proved beyond all question that the 
natural features of that mountain are totally dissimilar from those of Mount Aomos 
PS described bv the historians of Alexander, and demolished, consequently, at a sweep, 
the topographical arguments In favour of their identity, which have been accepted by 
scholars generally for the last fifty years. Tlu* disappointment, however, which Dr. 
Stein naturallv fell at this discovery, was compensated, in some measure, by Ins finding 
on Mount Ban} the remains of an important Buddhist sanctuary, which he identifies, 
with great probability, as the long sought for sanctuary of the body offering- Dr- 
Stein's arguments for’this identification are in the main topographical, based on the 
indications, given in Song Yun and Hiuen Thsang. of the position of the site in its 
relation to the capital of Ddyana and the kingdom of Ura§a. These arguments were 
first advanced by Mr. Edouard Chavannes, to whom belongs the merit of having first 
indicated the direction in which this site was to be looked for, but much addillomil 
supporl is lent to them both bv the character and relative position of the actual 
remains discovered on Mount Ban] by Dr. Stein, and by his observations of the natural 
surroundings of the locality and particularly of the presence of that uid coloured soil 
remarked on as such a distinctive feature by Hiuen Thsang. 


J. H, Marshall. 


NOTE ON EXCAVATIONS AT KASIA: 


A S It lias btifii dt^ctdtid that rlie Ka^ia escavatinns will be resumed during next cold 
i \ season, it is the object of the present paper to give a succinct account of this 
year’s operations, which, though not devoid of inieresi, have not led to definite results. 
This applies, in the first place, to the important question of the identity of Kasia with 
KusinSra, the place where the Ruddha entered Ntrptl/ifi. This idemilkation, it will be 
remembered, first proposed by Sir Alexander Cunningham,’' was generally accepted, 
when excavations carried on by his assistant, Air. A. C\ L. Carileyle,’ in l^^75-77 
revealed a colossal image of the dying Ruddha eiishrined In a brick temple, and facing 
north like the AY/^ii/ia statue described by HtUen Tsiang * at Kusinara. 

.A careful comparison of the existing remains with the data furnished by the 
Chinese pilgrims has, however, r;used grave doubts whli some scholars as to the cor¬ 
rectness of the proposed identify. ATr. Vincent A. *Siiiith/ who devoted special atten¬ 
tion to the subject, even expressed the view that Kasia cannot possiblv b«* identified 
with Kusinara. I may state at once that, though admitting the invalidity of some of 
the arguments adduced by Cunningham and Ctirlleyle, I cannot accept Mr. Smith's 
negative conclusion. It seems to me that this author, while overestimating the value 
of Fa-H ion's and Hiuen Tsiang's figures for distances, underrates the demonstrative 
power of the colosstil A'trvam statue of Kasia. 

Dr. Waddell's ohsenatioii that “ such images were usual at great relic shrines ” 
is nothing more than a hypothesis based on the occuirencc of such images in CevJon 
and Further India, and is hardly supported by Cunuingham's suggestion that the so- 
called nine-yard graves mark the positions of similar images in India proper. The fact 
remains that, though Ruddha’s death is a favourite subject in Buddhist art, no other 
large-size statue of the dying Buddha has been fonnd in any of the Indian sites exca¬ 
vated during the last century—^a circnrnstance especially tioteworthy if we remember 
the endless number of seated and standing Buddha Images which crowd the museums 
of India. It is also remarkable to find this colossal image carved out of one block of 
stone Oil a spot where for miles aroutid no stone is found and where it cannot have 
bt'cn erected hut at considerable expense and labour. 

* .A, S. tt., Viil, I. p. (t. 

? A. S N , Vd. X Vltl. p. 55 n. .Tnd XXtl, p, i6 it. 

• Si-)u-ki ttranst- Real). Vul. ll,p. 31. 

^ Tlic remains nenr Kflsia. A]la1iati.id. iSgfi. anil J. K. A. S. (ijoi), p. 133 rt. Sccatao Pr. liV. Hoev 
J. A- S- S., Vd. I.X 1 X, Pi. I, 74 If,, and LXX, Pe I, p. a^f. 
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The great holiness attaching to the site is not only proved by the number of 
sanctuaries grouped around the NitvUmt temple, but is emphasised by the absence 
of an’i' large city site in the immediate neighbourhood. Thus one of Mr. Smith’s 
against the identi fication may be adduced m its fat our. All accounts 

agree that Kusinara (unknown to lirahmanical literature) derived its importance solely 
from its association with Buddha’s death. Our oldest source’ calls it "a small wattle 
and daub tovrn, a town in the midst of tlie jungle, a branch township.” The fact that 
no trace is now visible above ground of a small country town which the Chinese 
pilgrims found in ruins, need, in my opinion, as little excite our wonder, as the 
disappearance of the river which separated it from the sacred sal grove in which 
Buddha died, 

Mr. V. A, Smith fully recognised the importance of the Buddhist site near Kasia, 
apart from its supposed identity with the scene of Buddha’s death. It was on his 
recommendation that the Government of the United Provinces sanctioned a sum of 
f? 1,000 for the excavation of the mound known as Matlia Knar ka Kot,* the centre of 
which is occupied by the temple of the dying Buddha. It was decided that the 
Provincial Archaeological Surveyor, Mr. Edmund Smith, would conduct the opera* 
lions. But his lamented death, and the prolonged vacancy following it. prevented the 
work from being taken In band for si/veral years. On Mr. Marshall s recommendation, 
the T.,ocal GovemmeiU decided that 1 should superiiUend the proposed excavations. 
On the 28lh November 1904, the work was started, and, but for the Christmas recess, 
continued till the 28th February 1905, Of the sum sanclloned R998 were spent. 

My Assistant, P, llirananda, took ait equal share in the supervision of the excava¬ 
tions during the first mouth. After Christmas, P. Day a Ram, holder of an arehaeo* 
logical schoiarship, who, with the consetil of the Director General of .Archioology, 
was tempiorarily attached to my staff, proved ol much help in looking after the work 
and registering the dailv finds. Mv clerk and head-draftsman also assisted, when 
necessarv, in supervising the workmen. Babu Kashi Ram, Sub-Overseer, P. \V, D., 
stationed at Kasta, was of great help to me In supplying labour and In mntiy other 
respects. In the course of the work fourteen drawings w'ere madi' and fifty-three photo¬ 
graphs taken hy my two draftsmen and phoiH>grapher, 

Summary of Excavations. 

It will be remembLTed that the two main buildings of the site, namely, the sitipa 
{A) and temple (B) of the dying Buddha, had been completely excavated by Mr, 
Carileyle, to wltose account I refer. The excavation of the plinth on which these twO' 
buildings are raised had vet lobe completed, especially on the south side. An exca¬ 
vation of the plinth itself, as far as was feasible, rt-vealed traces of earlier shrines 
which once stood on the site of the present temple. At some distance to the east 
of the great stitpa^ a detached mound overgrown with vegetation marked the site of 


* Thf Booh of f hi Creti rtuf Snrrcd Books of lltr Hast. Vdl, XI. p. 100. 

' With Mr. Smith I rcjrcl Cunnin;^Tn';i iin«Tpretalion of MSthii KSflr as " the Dead Prince." The Jittem^Ue 
fprm MaHJu autfgesti »iterlvatioii from Saoskrii iftthHi^hStia. » a waited piace.’* Wc may assiitoe that this 
drtignatiDh, originally applied to ihe stle. lias been preset^vd in, tlie name of the 5catl^d Buddha fmagt 
*cfcrtlilp|si?El Lti lh«’ sin mediate vicinllT^ 
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a monument o( considtrable size, the nature of w hicb had not yet been esiablisht d 
by previous explorers. Mr. Sniilli siirtniHcd it to be a brick leniple. This mound 
was completely excavated so as to leave little doubt that the remains it contained 
belong to a stUpn (C) of an uncommon type, Retween this building and the central 
Ip-oup remnants of anL-ient walling were discovered, comprising a chamber (H), the 
earlv date of which is proved by the large size of the bricks, as well as by a lind of 
coins, the oiilv one made in the course of the excavations. The area south of 
the great stiipa and NirvUaa temple was completely excavated (or a w idth of twenty 
yards from the building C above described, up to the bungalow built on the mound 
by Sir. Carlleyle. A great numbt.T of hasi’ments of small stftptis of various shapes 
and sizes, besides some otln-r monumetits, came to light. The exc.avation to the 
north of the central group did not reveal any monuments of consequence excttpt the 
basement of a siilpa adjoining the north-west conit-r of the plinth. Finally, the excava¬ 
tion of the large building D, w'hicli occupies the north-west portion of the mound, 
though not yet completed, confirmed the surmise of former explon-rs, as to its 
representing a Buddhist monastery {sangharUma). 

1 wish now to describe in detail the various buildings exposed by this year's 
excavations, which w'ill at the same time .affewd an opportunity for noting the objects 
discovered in the course of the work. The finds wen; far less in number and signl- 
licance than the importance of the site would h:LV<,‘ led oju: to anticipate. This is 
perhaps due to the circumstance that the Buddhist saiictuant;s of Kasia do not appear 
to have met with a violent end, but gradually fell into ruin, so that any objects 
of value whiclt they may have contained, had been removed long bclore the site 
became buried atid covered by fortjsts. It was eespecialty disappottitlng that but 
ftrw inscribed, and no dated, documents were found. In the absence of the latter, it 
is mainlv on internal evHdence that a tentative history of these monuments can bo 
based. 

Earlier Nirvana Temples, 

In tbecour,seor his excavation of the Nirra^a temple (U) Mr Ciu-lleyle' noticed 
on three sides of this building remains of an earlier shrine. It is a much larger building, 
and therefore a fitter receptacle for the colossal Buddha image, w hich wholly fills the 
cdla in which it is now placed, so as hardly to leave room for the processions of 
the faithful. There can be little doubt that the present clumsy building, restored 
by Mr. Carlleyle, belongs to the expiring days of Indian Buddhism and that the 
image was previously placed in the larger shrine. This may not only be inferred 
from the position of the image with regard to this temple, but ako from the circum¬ 
stance, noted by Mr. Carlleyle, that the image had been previously mirndcd; it must 
have become damaged in the ruin of the earlier shrint', 

A detailed dt-scription of thi- image w ould Ik* out of place in the present paper; 
but there is one point 1 wish to emphasise, a.s being of particular interest for the 
bislorv of the buildings. In front of the couch of the dying Buddha there are three 
mounting figures, the central one of which ts Seatetl cross-legged with its back turned 
towards the spectator,’ Below this figure an inscription is found which was 


^ A - R-r ViiU X V' III, p, Ctf, ThfJ □uttape ol the buildiri]' aa showo tin V h inaccHratc. 

I in tlic NimtirfO; sciilpturcr Pl^itc L= Cdfrc hithtt. 
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Fig. 1, 

Now the question cinses whethtT tho earlier temple mentioned above is cotitem- 
poraneous with the image. Mr. Cousens informs me that the earliest temples 
with recessed corners like the one under discussion belong to the seventh or eighth 
century and that before that time they were square orrectangijlar in ground»pIan.* Thus, 
there mav have existed a third temple In which the Image stood originally, unless it 
stood in the open. 

At present, remnants of the temple with recessed comers exist only on two sides, 

to the north and south of the present shrine. On the north side, the outline 
is quite distinct, but on the south the little that remains of that building forms a 
confused mass with the basements of sift pas of an apparently late date raised over 

I Gupta inscripticps, Curpus In^qrr, IndLi Vol. Ml* ajJ. 

^ Vuji j^T^co-bauilhlqufi du Gaitdhira. VoL Ip pi .^7^ 

* Air. Couiens' statmnent mfiy be true a,^ r^^ardi the extent example of temples Lti VVestem l^d3a^ but it 
la abvktuA [rom the recnalrts: recently cxErat'^ted M Siirnlth that thii familiar farm of building goes back to a very 
much earlbr date than the ssveutlii or eighlh cemtury.—[Kd^ 
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■deciphered by Dr. j. F. Fleet,’ who assigtii it to the end of the fifth century, hrom 
his wording one obtains the impression that the epigraph belongs solely to the 
figure below which it is engrav'cd. It will therefore be well to point out that such 
a figure is universally found on representations of Buddha's death, M, boucher* 
has proposed to identify him with Subhadra. the Master’s last convert. There can 
be no doubt that not this figure alone, but the whole IVirvilira image of which it 
forms an essential feature, is referred to In the inscription as the gift of the abbot 
flaribala, and on account of the character may be assi^ed to the end of the fifth 
centurv A.l), 
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its niim. It is iioi clear from Mr, Carlleylcs account, whai remains he found on 
the third or east side of the present temple, Bu( il will be seen from the accompany¬ 
ing plan that, if it were to be restored here, ao as to correspond to the northern 
and southern sides, its plan would overlap that of the sfftfa, as it stands now. It follows 
that this building, if it existed at the same time ivith the earlier temple, must have 
been smaller in diameter. 

Tile excavations revealed the intetestlrig fact that tile plinth, on which both these 
buildings stands contains remains of an earlier stnicturc, characterised by a row of deep 
niches iJtemating with pilasters of carved bricks. .\ portion of this older plinth south 
of the temple entrance had been laid bare by Mr. Carlleyle. who, however, erroneously 
connected it with the earlier temple just referred to. [Cf. Plate VJll a,) That there 
can be no connection between the two buildings is evident from the position of two 
niches excavated by me to the north and south of the temple entrance. The plan both 
of the present and of the earlier temple overlaps lliese niches. Clearly the niches 
w^ere filled and the plinth was extended to its present si^e in order to render the 
erection of the earlier temple possible. The early plinth with the niches is thercFore 
anterior to the early temple, with the reci’Ssed comers. 1 ntay note also that these two 
buildings do not stand In the same axis. 

The niches of the earlier plinth once contattied seated Buddh.a inuiges of stucco, 
the remains of one of which was Found tn situ in the niche north of the temple 
entrance and under the north-west comer of the ante-chamber. In the corresponding 
niche to the south, an object of no less interest was discovered, namely, a terra-cotta 
phiiiue (ht. 64 cm.) with the projecting figure of a Buddha seated cross-legged. 
Both arms are liroketj, but evidently the hands were joined in front of the breast, 

where the break is still visible. The attitude 
must therefore have been that of expounding 
the sacred Law {dharmucakramiitirtl). The 
drapery, which is clearly indicated, covers 
both shoulders. The head w*as found detached 
and slightly injured. It has a rounded usuisa. 
but no nrthi. The hair is arranged in curls 
turned to the right. The features are w*ell 
moulded, the eyes large. The image must 
have been enclosed in a circular liorder, prob¬ 
ably meant for a halo. Only hencath the 
image a portion is preserved decorated with 
a row of miniature elephants carrying Bowers 
and placed alternatelv horizontally and vcrtl- 
callv- Along this border there runs an inscrip- 
lion greatly obliterated. Enough, however, 
remains to show (hat it is a \otive inscription 
in the formula of the Gupta period and that 
the character is that of the fifth century A.D. 

This circumstance lends the find particular interest, as it clearly shows that 
the filling of tilt: niches and erection of the temple witli recessed corners cannot have 
taken place before the fifth century. We may even say that presumably it happened 
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a corisid<frable time afiera'aids, considering the condition in which the terra-colta was 
found. The niches, as we saw', served the purpose of containing stucco Buddha 
figures. The plaque certainly did not belong to the niche in which it was found. Its 
rounded shape indicates that It belonged to some building ; possibly it filled a medallion 
i>\*er the temple entrance. If so, the natural conclusion would he that it formed part 
of that hypothetical earliest temple which originally contained the ,\ 7 n?.l}ia image, and 
which consequently must have bctm built towards the end of the fifth century. 

It is a question of great interest, whether the earlier plinth with the niches can 
have belonged to this temple or formed part of some still earlier building. 1 feel inclined 
to assume the latter alternative, though my explorations have not yielded any conclU' 
sive proof. The following points, however, may be noticed. The rows of niches with 
Buddha figures separated by ornamental pilasters suggest a Buddhist sfitpa much v/ 
more than a temple, On the stUpas of Gandhara this feature is commonly fotind' and 
it would seem that the Kasia building was ultimately derived from that country. Carved 
bricks of the same type, now preserved in the Lucknow Museum, are said to originate 
from .-^hichaHra,* They were discovered by Dr, Fuhrer, who assigns them to the first 
and second centuries B.C, This dale seems somewhat too early, but they may 
belong to the Ku.sana period. 

The earlv pHnih has a projection with an ornamental cornice; on this was built 
the casing which forms the present plinth, except on the west side where the lower 
portion of the earlier plinth also was enclosed in the casing. Everywhere else the 
early plinth has now become exposed. It is noteworthy that at various points we find 
minor buildings partly engaged in the projecting part of the early plinth. These are 
on the east, the stHpas nos. i, 2 and ; to the south, the no. 6, and to the west, 

the strips no. la. To these may be added nos. 4 and 5 which, though detached 
from the plinth, are built on the same basement as nos. a and 3. Evidently these V 
structures belong to an earlier date. But the presence of such votive stilpas can only 
be explained by assuming that they surrounded some large^sizcd monument. Thus w'e 
are led to assume that the early plinth with its ornamental brickwork was preceded by 
some still earlier building, presumablv a sfapd. round which those minor monuments 
were erected. 

The conclusions arrived at can lie summarised as follows. At an early date there 1 
must have existed on the site of (htr JVirvd/ia temple some important monument, pre* 
sumably a sf/lpa, round which the votive sHipas, noted above, were erected. Pre¬ 
sumably, in the Ku-^aija period, another monument was erected on a double plinth 
Tvhich is still extant. In the lower projecting portion the surrounding minor build* 
ings then extant w'erc partiallv enclosed. The upper porttun had a row of niches 
with Buddha figures separated by pilasters, such as are found on Buddhist buildings 
in the Peshawar district. On the ruins of this monument a temple, presumably rect¬ 
angular in shape, was raisi^d in the end of the fifth century to contain the iVirvtiiia 
image, made by order of the abbot Haribala. Tw'o nr three centuries later the temple 
with recessed comers was built. In order to find sufficient space for this building, 
the niches of the old plinth were bricked up and the plinth was encased and t^xtended 


■ Kqnfher Ofi. fit., p. Kig'.Sf. 

^ fif/fcrfi ef /^r^’sr nctal iMckHovf, fnr thm yrar 3in Marrb 
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westward pTnallv, when the second temple had collapsed, a third shrine was built 
of rectangular shape and smaller dimensions. This is the temple discovered and 
restored by Mr, Carlleyle. 

At the prest-m stage of my explorations these conclusions will have to be con¬ 
sidered as tentative. A further examination of the plinth may either confirm or modifv 
them. So much is certain, that on the spot of the tVirvii/ui temple there liave existed 
a sirries of buildings, one being raisiKi over the ruins of I he other. 

Building C. 

To the cast of the sftJpa, Cunningham' noticed a small detached mound, i6'^5'' 
in height. In its top he made an excavation which lie abandoned after reaching a 
depth of 4' 3", as he found only broken bricks mixed with earth. Subsequently Mr. 
Carllevle* made, in this mound, “a sort of general superhcial excavation ” from which 
he gathered the impression that It contained the remains of a icn-aced building. 
This impression, it will be siitm. was correct, hut from his equally superficial account 
it ivould seem that he found more than thret? terraces, “ culminating in what appeared 
to be a flat square of a small diameter.” This statenient does not agree with the 
actual Slate of the remains as found by me, and is the more remarkable since Mr. 
Carlleyle evidently missed the low'er of tlie tivo terraces of which the building 
t actually consists- Me gives the base of the mound to be 50' in diameter whereas 

the lowest terrace measures no less th-in 90', ,\fti:r reading his note, it is surpris¬ 
ing to find that on his plan of the site, subsequently published, the centre of that 
easUrii mound (which here is nearly 75' in diameter) is marked by a distinct plan of a 
lemple-like building, some 19' square, of which no mention is made tn the text. As 
ihe extsling remains show no trace of such a structure, it may be questioned whtther 
this is anything more tlian phantasy. This drawing, together with the discovery of 
a Cane^a image on this side of the sfiJpa. possibly led Mr. Vincent Smith to the sup¬ 
position that the mound contained a temple. But neiiher this hypothesis, noi' 
Mr. Carlleyle^s suggestion, that the stone pillar mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang stood 
on the top of this mound, has been confirmed bv* mv excavations. 

On the plan accompanying Mr. Smith's report s moulded wall is shown along 
the western side of the mound, running noitli and south and connected with a flight 
of steps on its north end. These remains, I understand, were excavated by 
Dr. lloey. Of his operations no account is available to me, but f found the cxca\ated 
portion exactly as shown on Mr. Smith's plan, .■\fter widening out the old trenches, 
we continued them and thus obtaired the outline of the building, in tracing the 
outer wall much inconvenience was caused by the injudicious way in which the debris 
of former excavations had been heaped up on the soulh-eastem portion of the mound. 

The wall, thus traced, was found to enclose a plinth 90' square, with a rectangular 
extension lb' wide along three-quarters of its north side. Thg west end of this 
extension, it will he seen, consists of the flight of steps alread*’ noted, which lead up 
^ to the lower terrace. As to the outer wall itself. Its foot is 5' below ilte level of the 

sumninding fields. On the south and east sides the outer wall is, as it were, distorted, 

■ ~ * A. S. R„ V'ol. t. p. 7S, Plilfe XXV 1 CO- 

‘ A, S. R., VoLXVJll,p.«4 t. 

*A.S. VdLX.XI 1, Plate I El. 
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^iid, at places, overhangiiig, owing to the pressure outward. It is much better 
preserved on the west sidcj probably owing to the ’S'icinity of ihe sinptt. Here it rises 
to its original height of 5', and is decorated with three string courses, each consisting 
of two projecting courses of bricks, the upper courses being bevelled in the lowest and 
uppermost mouldings. These project at a height of 2'lo", 3^^*^ and 4 respectively 
from the foot of the wall (see Plate IX. elevation CC). On the norlh side, these 
string courses are only partially preserved between the iiorth*w^est corner of the 
plinth and the steps. Of the latter, four are still extant. 

Upon the terrace formed by the plinth just described there rises a second and 
smaller terrace leaving a margin or procession path around its four sides. Its width 
is about 12', but It varies owing to the sides of the two lerraces not being parallel. A 
paveraenl of brick tiles, 11" square, is partly preserved along tile inner ivalU The nor¬ 
thern extension has also portions of brick pavement, the tiles being g" by S" and 7". 
The inner wall nr plinth of the upper terrace is of a rather complicated construction. 
From it projects a moulded basement 3' ivide and 1^' high. From this the wall rises 
to a height of some 3'. That this w.ts its original height may be inf^rrred from a series 
of projecting piUsters 2' 4" high, pluc«:dat equal distances, and resting on the base¬ 
ment. Only one specimen, In the centre of the northern ivall, is almost entire, and 
may be described thus. The lower portion of its shaft, which rests on the fa.isement 
oF the wall, consists of five rectangular bricks, in courses one upon another, the upper 
portion of the shaft of four bricks with chamfered comers, and the neck of one 
sr*mi-circular brick. 

The capital must have consisted of three imeks, the middle one rtctangulari 
enclosed between the broad sides of two others which were bevelled. But the upper¬ 
most of these three bricks is missing. It will be seen that these dw,irf pilasters dp not 
project direct from the face of the wall, but from the face of broad shallow- buttresses. 
That these buttresses W'ere added to serve the definite purpose of support, seems 
highly probable, the present state of the wall, which is altogether out of plumb, 
showing their necessity. That they, as w-ell as the bottom projection, were a later 
addition, or at least an afterthought, is evidenced by the circumstance that the lower 
part of the wall now masked by the latter is provided with mouldings. At its south¬ 
east comer, this wall w.is traced 3' below the level ol the procession paih. Here the 
bricks were found to measure 7"r< 

Along the tvest and south sides, the ptlasiers, just described, are no longer 
extant, the upper portion oF i he wall having entirely disappeared. On the east side, the 
central portion of the wall still remains, with ten pilasters all incomplete, and displaced 
by the outward pressure. Towards the centre the pilasters are naturalJy some¬ 
what better preserved than towards the ends, where little more than their bases 
remain. They are best preserved along the north side, where nine specimens are 
extant, but all, except one, more or less injured. Origimally the number of pilasters 
was probably the same on each side. As they are placed at distances of 4' from 
centre to centre, ^rd the length of the wall each side Is may assume that there 

stood sixieen along each wail, two of which rvere placed at the corners. It mav 
further be surmised that these rows of pilasters supported a plain cornice, of the 


^ !l iBshiirt'Ti Bemk^iinriilar qn the drnwmij- 
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f Siitiic section AS the two preserv'ed in the basemetit of the Wfllli I t is triie [liAt Along 

liiefootof the wall portions of carved bricks were found. These certainly belong 
to a cornice, but my impression is that they belong to some earlier building. Their 
size, which must have been 15” puiuts Id this conclusion, ;md also the fact that 

no such ornamental bricks are found in any part of the building except in the 
northern wall of the lower platform near the fitght of steps where they are evidently 
not in stilt. 

In the space enclosed wirhin the pilasiered walls, I did not succeed In tracing 
aiiv distinct structural remains, flut the enclosing walls suggest a third platform w’ith 
a procession path on the four sides, and this supposition derives some additional 
support from the fact that, where the pilasters of the northern wall cease totvards the 
east, there are distinct traces of a flight of steps. It will be noticed that by 
following thus the procession path from lite lower steps one will circumambulate llie 
enclosed space Lwice, keeping the centre of the mound always to the right. 

The question now arises, what sacred monument once stood ill the centre of 
the mound and was thus reverently approached by the faithful ? Mr, Carlleyle while 
adopting Cumiingham’s identification of Kasia with Kiisinara suggested that it was • 
the ioicribed pillar mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. Apart from the fact that memorial 
pillars were never, as far as 1 know, raised on such elaborate basements, there ciin 
f be little doubt that the edifice in question is comslderably later than the seventh century. 

From Hiuen Tsiang's account it would, moreover, seem that the pillar stood in front 
of the temple of the dying Buddha. So much is certain that, tliaugh a wide trench 
was dug all along the outer walls of the building, no vestige of a pillar was found. 

Thai the top of the mound was once occupied by a temple as suggested by Mr. 
Jimith is hardlv more probable. The succession of terraces with the continuous 
' procession path, and the inner wall with its row of dwarf pilasters, would rather suggest 
a sfilpd, tliough, 1 iidmit. of an uncommon type. The condition of the interior of the 
' niound points to the same conclusion. In its centre a pit was sunk f deep. The core 
^ was found to consist of irregular layers of bricks (9" x 1 o") laid In mud. If my con¬ 
clusion Is rorrecl, the supposed siiipa would, therefore, have been a memorial and not 
a relic-holding one, unless wu must assume that it was robbed of its relics previouslyf"]'! 
This ctrtaliilv would account for the total disappearance of its dome and drum ; but , 
unfortunately the remaining portion of the building docs not help us to arrive at any 

certainty» 

Building M. 

To tin- west of the steps, leading up to the lower terrace of llie J^/ 7 /rt-IikL- 
building just described, remains of walls were found i nclosing a room of S' 4" by 
9' f. These walls, of which only three courses now remain, are 1' f thick. 
Tbe size of the bricks measuring ig" x 10* X3''and 1 h" x 1 o" x aj", the largest type 
found on the Kasia site, shows that the building 10 which they belong dates back to 
p an earlier period than the other monuments, Bricks of the same size have been found 

in the Piprahva, siilfa, 1 am therefore inclined to assign the remains In question to the 
Maurva period. This conclusion is confirmed by a find of coins, the only one made in 
the course of the excavations. It will be seen on the pkin that the east wall of the 

H a 
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room f] is prolonged northward in the direction of the group of votive sitipaSt marked 
E, In the corner formed by this continuation of the cast w'all and bv the north wall 
uvdve copper corns were discovered, of which four belong to the reign of 
Kadphises II, and eight to that of Kaniska. Among the latter there are live with the 
efftgy of the sun-god Mihira, one with the wind-god \'ata and two with the four-armed 
Ugra*Siva. The coins, especially those of Kaniska, are well preserved. Thev were 
found mixed with charred substance, so that there is reason to assume that the build¬ 
ing, in which they were discovered, was destroyed by fire. The time at which this 
happened is determined by the coins as that of the great Kusapa kings, and tlie date 
of Us erection may consequently fa!! in the period of the Mauiy as. W hat remains 
of the building H is loo scanty to allow us to decide on its nature and object. 
Apparently it formed part of a larger building, portions of which are possibly Indden 
r under the later monuments around. The existence of buildingH of the Maurya period 
I on the site of Kasia ts in itself a point of considerable interest. Einally, it should be 
I noticed that the orientation of these ancient walls which run from south-south-tjasi to 
I north-north-west and from west-south-west to east-north-east is different from tba: of 
the remaining monuments. 

Along the middle portion of the west wall of building C, an old wall, some 40' in 

length, came to light, (t belongs to some early building which it was impossible fur¬ 

ther to explore, as it is hidden under the later momimeiit just mentioned. To the we-st 
of these remains w'e meet with a group of five small sized stupas already noted in 
connection with the large siiipa plinth in which three of them are engaged. These 
five monuments were unearthed by Mr, Carlleyle and are shown on his plan of the 

central group. Here I wish only to note llie following point. According to Mr. 

Carlleyle's plan three of thesa sfUpas (nos. (, 2 and 5) are each raised on a square base, 
whereas the remaining two (nos. 3 and 4) are circular in plan. Further excavation, 
however, has revealed the fact that the supposed bases are only later additions built in 
connection with a later pavement. In reality no. 1 has a circular plan, whereas nos. 2 to 
5 are raised on a common plinth, rectangular in shape, 38" long and 2' 4" high. On the 
east side of this plinth, 25' 6" from the north-east comer, there is a junction of masonrY, 
from which it appears that nos. 4 and 5 were built at a later date than the other.s. 

The above remarks, trivial though they may seem, are not without interest for the 
history of these remains. The fact that each of these smpas consists solely of a 
U drum .ind a dome shows that they belong to the earliest type of siitpas known, and 
pr esum ably belong to the Mauiya period. It may be argued that the bricks of which 
they are built are much smaller than those commonly assigned to that period. It Is 
true that in general a larger size of bricks points to an earlier date j but there is 00 
reason to assume that in the .Maurya period such enormous bricks were exclusively used 
as have been found in the interior of early stapes like those of Ssmath and Piprahva. 
On the contrary, it is manifest that in minor buildings like those under discussion, 
bricks of a much smaller size were employed. The size of the bricks alone, therefore, 

f is in many cases an insuFicient criterion for fixing the approximate date of a monument. 

There exists, moreover, the possibility of edifices being built with materials of much 
• older monuments of which examples are not wanting on the site of Kasia, 

Another interesting point is that the orientation of the plinth, on which the s/npas 
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nos. 3—5 arc raised, differs from that of the large plinth of the Nirvatm buildings 
bui agrees with that of some of those monuments to which an earlier date is to be 

assigned. 

Southern Group of Buildings. 

The importance of the central group of monuments is emphasised by the numbt^r 
of the surrounding buildings. The space to the south of the plinth on which the temple 
and siupa of the stand, was found to be covered with minor buildings, mostly 

small-sized stiipas standing close together and not infreqiumtb' built one over the other. 
Altogether, twenty-six different monmnems can he distinguished ; of most of these only 
the basements now remain. The relative position and shape of the yartous buildings 
will be evident from the accompanying plan,' of only the more imporrant will a 
detailed description be required. 

Brntding F.^Cf, Plate XI 11, 3 (fl). An edifice, of an exceptional kind, is found 
immediately south of the temple of the dying Buddha at the foot of the large plinth 
on which that temple stands. At first sight it would seem that the building in question, 
like the stupas nos, 1—3, 6 and I3, is partially engaged m the projecting portion of 
the large plinth, and coitsequenlly would belong to an earlier period, A dose inspec¬ 
tion, however, of those portions of the masonry which join on to the temple plinth lea^'es 
no doubt that building F is contemporaneous with the early plinth of ornamental 
brickwork to which the projection belongs. The mouldings at the fooi^of the wall 
are continued along both buildings, and the size of the bricks ( 15" x Si* x 3") is the 

its orientation, which differs from that of the large plitith, was no doubt delermiiud 
bv the curious structure it contains, for which consequently we may claim a date 
anterior to the building of the early plinth. The structure m question, which occupies 
the longer axis of building F, resembles most closely a Muhammadan grave [Plate XIII. 
3 (/j) and (c)]. It Is hmlt of bricks of about the same size as those of the early temple 
plinth (i r x9^ X 3^)- ^ manner as to present the appearance of a vaulted 

passage and covered with a layer of mud plaster 3-^ to 3* thick. On being opened 
at the west end, the interior was found to be a solid mass of earth and brickbats, inter¬ 
mixed with fragments of pottery and terra-cotta. Some pieces of heavy bricks, 9^ 
broad and 3* thick, deserve special notice as pointing to an early date for this monument. 
The interior was excavated as far as possible, but nothing of interest came to light. To 
the west, this grave-like structure has a projecting threshold. The other end was 
crushed under a heavy wall of later date 8' 8* long, the foot of which is to" above the 
level of the shrine. 

The building comprising the mysterious structure just described is rectangular 
in shape. It has heavy and carefully built walls 4' 8" thick. Ii must have btxm roofed 
over, as is evident from the fact that In the southern wall at a distance of 7' b* from 
the south-east corner inside there are traces of a window 3 10 wide. Presumabh 

there was a second window in this wall at an i‘qual distance from the south-west 
corner. Btit here the U'all does not reach the height at vvhich the iirst window is 

I This phiii. it «ilt be «;en. rontnin^ » fe® b-ltdinEs (ro,. 30-^3) which we™ exmviiteJ in the year 
;ii«f the demolition ot Hr. (.afUeylc's tmnBaluft under tvhfch they were hklden. 
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found. Jn the same wall 1 note the esistetice of three round holes evideiiilv intended 
to receive wooden bars. Two are placed i6' 4'' from the south-east comer and at a dis¬ 
tance of 7" one over the 01 her* They are 9" deep, The upper hole measures 5'' by 
5", the lower one 4' by 4*^. The third hole is found 2' 10* west of the lower one 
and t2' 3" from the south-west comer of the shrine, fi Is likewise 4* in diameter 
and 9“ deep. Presumably there existed a fourth hole 7" above the third onu. But at 
this spot the wall ends. 

Access to the ancient shrine described here is obtained from the tvest through a 
doortvay 5' 2" in width. The little that remains of it does not altotv us to form an Idea 
of its height and construction. In each of the two comers adjoining this entrance we 
found remains of a terra-cotta Buddha Bgurc, seated on a lotus tlirone in the attitude of 
meditation {ti/iydnamut/rd). The original height of these figures including the 
pedestal must have been 4', They rested partly on a low projection running along the 
south and west wall of the shrine and partly on upright bricks. {C/. Plate XIV'.) It 
will be seen that on the plan which accompanitrs Mr. Smith's report the place of the 
shrine just described is occupied by the foundations of two stjuare buildings. {€/. 
Plate VL) These placed on a level with the top of the large plinth, had to be 
demolished in order to reach the earlier remains they concealed. The larger one of 
those two structures (no. 11) was 3S' square. Its north wall adjoined the plinth ol the 
Nirvana temple. Its walls, built of brickbats, wert: more than 6' thick, enclosing a 
room 16'square. This space w'as p,aved with brick tiles (10^^ 3< x 1^*), set in 
mud. Nothing was found to indicate the purpose of this building, but from its position 
with regard to the Ntriwiit temple it may be surmised that it was a store-house [u 
which the implements required for worship were kepi, such as nowadays are com¬ 
monly found adjoining important shrines. Its lute date is evident from its level, 6' 
above that ol the shrine F. At the time when it was built tile debris must httve 
reached up to the top of the large plmth. Proljably It was contemporaneous wnth the 
present Nirvana temple. In the course of its demolition an inscribed clay stial, 
oblong in shape, was found, and half of a carved brick {5’' thick), presumably the 
capital of a pilaster. 

The other building, situated to the west of the former, and at a distance of 8' 
from the encaring wall of the temple plinth, ts a sffipj base, it' to' square, and 2' 
high, built of bricks and fragments of bricks equal in size {i 4^* x 81 * x 2^-* or 3*) to- 
those of the earlier plinth which 1 propose to a-^sign to the Kusana period. It is clear, 
however, that the building in question i.s built of old material and belongs to a much 
later date, its level being 5' jo* above that ol the early temple plinth and shrine F. 

The space between the buildings just described and the earlier remains beneath 
was filled with a mass ol fallen bricks measuring about 9* square. Deeper down, a 
brick of 13* X 9* X 2' was found. Among the debris inside the early shrine F, there 
were mimeoTus carved bricks. 

S/itfias ftos. ami jp .— ^li will be seen that the group of buildings to the south 
of the Nirviina temple is enclosed within a wall t' 8" thick, of which only a fevt 
courses ol masonry are now extant. Un both sides there is a concrete floor, the level 
of which is 44 ' lowx-r inside than outside tlte wtill. At its foot a clay tablet ^ inscribed 


* t>n th« u.'Hi ot SUCH nbleis r/. l-Tsin^— ,t i-tturJuf tht BssMkiit rriyi^n (Takokuiij), p. 151 
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with the Huildhist creed, and somi.' large oniamental bricks were found. The size of 
the bricks, of which the wall is built. Is lo*' x 6^" x 2'. The endosure thus formed 
was entered from the south through an entrance 6' aide, opposite ilflpii no. 23. 
Further eastward hardly any trace of this wall is left. Presumably, however, the wall 
was continued, and enclosed the whole group of monuments situated to the south of 
the plinth on which the temple and sh 7 />a of (he iVirv^tia staitd* 

Among the monuments pbced between this wall and building F, there ;ire two which 
deserve speeml notice, to wit, those marked nos. 14 and jg. Xo, 14 Plate XI11, 
Fig. 5) is a s/itp(T basement 15' square at the ground-level, and is not oiilv conspicuous 
by its size hut still more by its decoration of carved brickwork. The subjoined drawdng 
w'ill replace a detailed description. It shows the building restored to its original state. 
For it was found leaning over to the south as if shaken h\' an earthquake, and 
deprived of several of its pilasters and of the greater portion of its cornice. The 
latter is only partially extant on the west side. But enough remains to render its 
restoration on paper possible. It is not so easy to decldt: what the supeistructure 
was like. But presu^tahly the basement was surmounted by a dome resting on a drum 
and decorated with a pinnacle of term cotta. Kings and cones of various sliapi.-s and 
sizes w'<.*re found in constdemble numbers in the course of the excavations, I prestuue 
that they belong to pinnadi's once placed on the tops of sfilpas. A well, sunk in 
the centre of Imilding no. 14, did not reveal .my objects. Evidently this siapa was 
not reared to contain relics. 1 note In passing that in no, 13, due south of the large 
s£rf/ffi a vessel was found which presimted the appearance of a hmeral urn. but did not 
contain any bones. Sfilpa ntj. 14 as shown on Plate XIV, Fig. 5, will convev some idea 
of the original aspect of the early plinth on which the tenijile and stupa of the 
iMrvtJua now stand. It is true that thert* the pilasters art* of varying designs and 
allemaie W'ith Buddha figures placed in niches. Yet tile similarity of decoration points 
to the same date. 

The othtT binlding, uo, ig(Plate XIU, Fig. 4), is likewise* decorated with carvxd 
brickwork, hut of a mucii plainer type than that on the adjoining building just 
dt-srribed. Its main peculiarity is its shape, which is circular in plan and ntu square, 
as is the case with all the other buildings of this group. It consists of a \i‘tv low 
circular bast- with plain brackets supponiiig a heavv moulding, tJver ir rises a 
circular drum decorated with eight pilasters and a comice of ornanieiital brickwork. 
This monument, like the otliers, can be* not lung but a sisipa original] v .surnuiunted 
by a dom>,- and an ornamental pinnacle. Its date cannot be far removed from that of 
no, 14 just described. 

Among the remaining buildings of the southern group I wish to mention no. 6. 
a very complete specimen of a shipa which, as noted above, must date back to a Time 
anterior to the construction of the early sMpi} plinth, in which il Is partly engaged, 

[t was excavated by Mr. Crtrlleyle and will be seen on the jilan and elevation of the 
central group of buildings puhlislied in his report.' The building with its very low 
drum and fiat appearance represents an early type of sMpa, not, however, the earliest 
type as exemplifit^d by the Saiichi tope. In the present instance, we find the drum 
resting on a square basement (7' b" x y S") which, as far as we know, is not round 


• A. S. K.. Vnt. XV111, V iJid V I. 
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in the stupas of the Maurya period. The building, as shown on Mr. Carlleyle’s 
plates, gives the impression of being complete* Yet it was found that under the 
L’Oncrete floor it lias a lower Ijasement slightly larger tti si^e than that exposed 
previously. Whatever the date of this building may be, it must be earlier lhati the 
with ornamental brickwork described before. (C/. Plate XHI, Fig. j.) 

The only other building deserving special notice is no. lo which differs from the 
surrounding monuments both in size and appearance, it is nearly 20^ square at the 
base. The lowest portion up to a height of 3V consists of rough masonry. The 
bricks which are badly joined are of various but not very large sizes, about 7^* to SJ" 
in length on an average. N*ext follow six courses of very neat masonry consisting of 
well-joined bricks 9*' by 8" in size. This part, which adds one foot to the height of 
the wall, does not stand straight on the lower portion. It is built in such a way that 
at the north-east and south-west comer the corner line is continued, but at the two 
other comers It recedes for a distance of 

The uppermost part of the wall Is, again, rough masonry ; the bricks, 7' by 8", in 
size, are laid in mud. At its highest point k measures 4^', thus making the total 
height of the wall here This upper portion, however, is onlv extant along the 
east side, except for a gap 4^^ wide, along the north side for a distance of 2^' from 
tilt uortli-cast corner and along the south siile, for a distance of 14' from the 
soutleeast comer. On the west side, this uppermost portion of the wall is entirely 
wanting j of the central portion only three to four courses arc preserved! here. The 
interior of the building consists of solid brickwork up to the top of the central portion 
of the outer wall. Evidently this Tepn-sents the original building, perhaps the base¬ 
ment of a si^pa, on w'hich a building was afterwards rai.scd, either a dwelling house or 
a stare-room. From the rough construction of its walls It appears that it was not a 
temple or other sanctuary. 

This later building presumably belongs to the same period as the rough and 
irregular walling found all over the site either above or at the level of the mound. 
Presumably these structures were erected for temporary shelter or defence when after 
the final ruin of the convents and temples rhe site had become deserted and 
desolate. But tht: older portions of building no. 10 also must belong to a comparatively 
late date as is evident from the small size of the bricks and the use of carved bricks 
obtained from some more ancient monument. The lower rough portion of solid 
masonry was presumably the foundation on which the building proper was raised, 

A parallel instance of such super-construction is offered by a small square building, 
no, 9, consisting of a single room which is partly built on the top of a ruined stiipa. 

Monastery 1). 

Mr, Carlleyle' refers briefly in his report to a partial excavation of what lie calls 
"the central higbest part of the mound.” The shape of the mound has since become 
coii.sidtrably modified and Its size reduced by encroachments of the agriculturists. 
At present the spot indicated by Mr. Carlleyle could be most convenienllv called the 
north-west portion of the mound. The remains he discovered there are described as 
” portions of the walls of some chambers, which appeared to have belonged to a 


■ A- S. R., VdI. XXI I, p. vS. 
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monastery, a portmn of a pavement and a drain or water channel nuiiiing through 
between the huildings.” Apparently some diamet officer continued the excavation of 
this edifice by tracing Its outline all along its four sides and running two treuches 
through the Interior. 

The recent excavations have confirmed Mr. CarlUyle's conclusion as to the 
nature of this building. ll Is evidently a BiiddhisL rnpiuistery of the usual type, but;' 
of extraordinary size and of remarhably solid construction. We may compare the, 
monastery of Samath, excavated by Major Kittoed which is similar in ground plan but 
much smaller in dimension. Whereas the latter building measures 107'square, the 
Kasia convent extends nearly 150' in both directions. With regard to the Sarnaih 
building Cunningham remarks that, judging from the thickness of the walls, it could 
not have been less than three or four storeys in lieight. J^rom the plan published by 
Kitloe, the outer walls appear to be 3 '1 the inner 3' in widlh, Bui the walls of the 
convent of Kasia have more than double this thickness, as here the figuresarc S-^* * for 
the outer and 5' for the inner walls. Jit the present instance there is, therefore, even 
more reason to assume that the original building consisted of several storeys, an 
assumption which would well agree with the descriptions of such-like buildings in the 
itineraritts of the Chinese pilgrims,^ 

The building, as it stands now, consists of a large central courtyard, 87^ square, 
w'iih a corridor* along its south and oast side, whilst the remaining space is occupied 
by four rows each of Seven rooms arranged along its outt r walls. These rooms, which 
once must have accommodated the Buddhist friars, vary slightly in siise, as w ill bi! seem 
from the accompanying plan of the site The shape of most of them is nearly square, 
but the central rooms of the eastern and wc.steni rows are rectangular and larger in 
size. As far as the eastern row goes, this peculiarity can be accounted for by the 
circumstance that here the central chamber served lln; purpose of an entrance room, 
ll is the side turned towards the temple of the Dying Buddha, where we may well expect 
the main entrance to the monastery which owed its origin to that sanctuary. More¬ 
over. ii will be seen on the plan that the cast wall of the convent has two reclangular 
projw'tions of solid brickwork at a distance of 46^" and 45' from the north-east 
and south-Oxasl comers. They arc 15' wide, and project about 18' from the face 
of the cast wall. Evidently the;' are the remn.ants of tw'o turrets which once flanked 
the entrance gale. 

Each cell was originallv provided with a door opening on the central courljard or, 
in the case of the eastern and southern rows, on I he corridors. These doors are 
invariably bricked up in such a manner tliat the regular masonry rests on a layer of 
fallen bricks and debris. The circumstance points to a restoration and second occupa¬ 
tion of the building. Apparently at a time when the edifice had become partially 
ruined it was considered necessary for some reason or other to brick up the doors of 
the lower storey. Possibly at the time when this happened the number of resident 
monks liad been reduced to such a degret- that only part of the rooms were required 
for their accommodation. They chose the more airy and salubrous upper storeys 

^ ty. Cirtmsnghcmip A. S, R.i Vol. Ptatt XXXIL. 
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and by bricking up the doors of the lower one tried to strengthen the tottering edifice. 
Whether my surmise be correct or not, there can be little doubt that the excellent 
preservation of this part of the building is mairilv due to the measure referred to. 

The room adjoining the entrance room to the south has two niches in the south 
and north wall They measure 3' 2" in width and 2' 7" in height and are 
15" deep. Their top is built of overlapping bricks. In the other rooms also 
which were exca'^'ated, except the entrance room, similar niches were found but not 
more than one in each room, l-tslng' speaks of windows or niches especially made 
in the rooms of the priests to contain a holy image. Besides, they were most 
probably used For the purpose of containing lamps according lo the custom still 
prevalent lo India. In the excavation of the building a great number of small 
earthenw'are lamps were found. One of the rooms yielded an earthenware vessel 
of the same kind as the one referred to above w'hicb was found in stUpa no. 13. 
It did not contain any remains of bones. The only other finds worth mentioning 
are a small fragment of a stone rvith the figure of a lion evidently belonging to the 
throne UimhSsrnis) of a statuette^ and an oval-shaped slightly convex disc of brass 
(2‘gx a'4 cm.), presumably a portion of some ornament On the convex side 
there is in the upper half an Indistinct object, perhaps a caiiya, and in the lower 
half an inscription of four letters (ht. 0-7 cm.) In Gupta character of the fifth 
century* 1 read b/ia-ru-la. 

It will be seen that the Monaster)' D has the same orientation as those monu¬ 
ments which we found to he anterior to the early plinth of the buildings, 

A and B, yet I feel inclined to assign it a date subsequent to this building, on account 
of the varying, but in general small, size of the bricks and the use of brickbats and of 
carved bricks obtained from the ruins of earlier buildings. At the present stage of the 
excavation it would be premature to attempt to fix its date more definitely. 

This year’s excavations have clearly shown that the Kasia remains have had a 
bis or) a intricate than was hitherto supposed. There existed 

buildings on the site at a very remote period, the earliest hitherto found apparently 
dating back to the time of the Maurj'as. Later on there had been constant collapse and 
rebuilding ; one monument being raised over the ruins of another. This is true not 
only of the central sanctuary, but also of those numerous minor monuments of various 
sizes and shapes which stand crowded around it. These facts go far to prove the 
great holiness attaching to this site for many centuries In the eyes of the faithful. 

J. Bh. Vogel. 


^ i-tstug, A tesBrti ej' th* riiigiint ('I'nkahusitJ, p. 113, 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SaRNATH.'^ 


S ARNATH is situAtyd somp 4 miles north of Benares, not far from the high road 
to Ghazipnr, A more direct route, of tr-hich traces are still extant, seems 
formerly to have connected the city nsth Sarnath, Starling from the centre of 
Benares near the Pachgarigagli5t. where Auratigzeb’s moscjuo notv rises on the ruins 
of an ancient temple, this road led due nortli past Lai Hliairo and crossed the Bama 
river at Pur^pa Pnl, bv a bridge, some remains of which can still be seen a little 
distance above the viaduct of the metre gauge railway to fjhazipur. .At the end of 
the eighteenth centurv a ruined Mughal bridge of three spans occupied this site. As 
the nearer abutment had been damaged by floods, Mr. Joiuathan Duncan, the then 
Resident of Benares, had the bridge dismantled and usied the stone for a new bridge 
over the same river near the present Bank of Bengal. Some further materials for 
Duncan’s bridge, as we shall see later on, were obtained from the ruthless spoliation 
of the ancient Samath buildings, 

Samath is the site of a once famous Buddhist establishment comprising a huge 
“ Vihar^y large monasteries and besides innumerable small shrines, 

and other sacred buildings and objects. All the buildings of which remains have been 

discovered, testify to the sanctity of the place j and, indeed, Samath occupied a unit^ue 
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position in the Buddhist world, for it was here that Gautama Buddha began to teach his 
new doctrine. Learing Gaya and the sacred Bodhi tree, under which he had 
attainnd cnlighteninent, he came straight to Benares, to reveal his doctrine about 
suffering and its cessation. He was then 36 years of age. .At Samath he founded 
his first community and afterwards spent many a rainy season in retirement there. 
Nothing has, so far, been discovered at Sarn 3 ,th previous to the reign of ASoka, - 
the great patron of Buddhism, to whom this religion owes as much as Christtanitv 
does to Constantine, 

Samath was known to the Buddhists as the ^l^gadava or Deer-park, for such it 
was before being presented to the founder of the religion. As it was in the Deer-park 
that the doctrine was first promulgated, or, as the Buddhists express it, the " wheel of 
the law w'3s first turned.” the seal or symbol of the ancient SarnMh community ap¬ 
propriately took the form of a wheel Ranked fay two coucham antelopes or deer. This 
device seems to have been adopted in later times as a general Buddlnst emblem. 
Cunningham discovered the whecl-and-deer symbol at Bodh-Gaya and elsewhere, and 
it is found on the copper plates of the Pala kings of Magadlia and Bihar, and on the 
later ^aritiirvana seals at Kasia. It is curious to note that it is still in use at the 
present day in the armorial device of the Dalai Lama of Thibet, whose palace at Lhasa, 
the famous Potala, displays it emblaiioned on its w^all.^ 

SamSth is also claimed by the Jains as one of their sacred sites. .A prominent 
feature of the locality is a modern Jain temple of the Digamfaara sect, erected in 
A.D. 1824 (see inscription on pedestal of image), in honour of the eleventh Tfrihartikara, 
Sii AmSanatha, who is said to have lived as an ascetic and to have become an arhat 
at Sirhhapuri, the modern Sihghpur, a village to the north-west of Simath. The 
temple contains the foot-prints and a white marble image of Am^aaaiha, identified by 
the rhinoceros carved on the seat as his cognisance, Jn a Jain marsucripi, the 
Tlrthakalpa by jinaprabhasilri, dated Satnvai 1669 or ifiis A.D., Brnares is 
mentioned as a place of pilgrimage, and. near it, at a localitv called Dliarmek^, is 
said to have been a famous Bodhisaltva sanctuary. This can only refer to the 
locality of Sarnath, where the great Buddhist si&pa is still known as Dhamek. Mr, A. 
Venis, who kindly verified this reference for me, renders the word D/tiirmeisa as ” the 
pondering of the law/' a very appropriate name for the place where the wheel of the 
law was first turned. It is interesting to have manuscript evidence that tarlv in the 
seventeenth century A.D. the locality was knoimby the name of Dharmek^, and one 
cannot but connect with this the word Dhamek, the current name for the building which 
I suggest may be identified with the Bodhisattva siHfa. 

The Deer-park was one of the four chief places of pilgrimage connected with 
Buddha's life, the other three being Kapilavastu, the scene of his birth j Gaya, where 
he attained to Buddha-hood ; and KuSanagara, where he died. The Emperor Asoka 
set up a great sitll>a at SarnSth, and a stone pillar probably to mark the spot where 
Buddha delivered his first discourse. Centuries later the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian, 

who traversed the whole of Northern India between 400 and 411 A.D., found four 
large towers at the Deer-park and two monasteries with monks residing in them.' 
About 640 A.D., Hiuen Thsang, another Chinese pilgrim, saiv hundreds of smaller 

‘ VVaddcll, Lhant a>,i Ht M/stiriti, p. 397! ^ Leggt, Tfttr^h 0/ p. 95. “ 
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shrines and iincl a great Vthara, some 200 feet high, its roof crowned with what 

he calls a golden amra fruil' and in its midst a siaiue of the Lord Buddha, turning 
the wheel of the law. He also found some 1,500 priests studying the " Little 
\''ehicle *' and was shown the sacred vestiges and montorlals of the Buddhas of by¬ 
gone ages.* I'tsing, who visited India shortly afterwards, mentions a corridor at the 
Deer-park '* where the World-honoured used to walk.” When leaving China for 
India he exclaimed!—*' I would sometimes direct my thoughts far aivar to the Dfir- 
park*,*’ from which we may conclude that SSrnath was then still a famous place of 
pilgrimage. How long this state lasted is not known, but the inscriptiomi found there 
extending to the twelfth century ,\,D. show that the connection ot Samath with 
Buddhism was still remembered at that date. 

Whatever may have caused the break-up of the Buddhist community at Sitmath, 
the condition of the excavated ruins leaves little doubt that a violent catastrophe 

accompanied by willul destruction and plunder overtook the place Time and furtlier 

depredations, in the course of succeeding centuries, completed the work of ruin; until, 
with the exception of the Dhamek tower, mentioned above, all the remains were buried 
under high mounds of their own accumulated debris. The very name and object of 
the place were forgotten, when a|j^liance discovery at the dose of the eighreontli 

century drew public attention to the ruins and led to their subsequent exploration. 

The discovery referred to was made hy the workmen of Jagat Singh, the Diwmt of 
Raja Chet Singh of Benares. While digging for bricks and stones For the construc¬ 
tion of Jagat Singh's house in Benares, they accidentally struck upon the treasure 
chamber of a great brick shipa and rifled it of its contents. Most of the treasure 

seems to have been disposed of by tbi' finders, but a green marble casket with a few 

charred Imnes, pearls, rubies, and gold leaves found its way into the hands of Mr. 
Jonathan Duncan.* 

^ India ft p. 222. Bitildiiiii VoT. 1 \, ^>45 i-/ ifp. 

Budtihl^t relig^ion translated by X XFX, 

^Mi^^ccQUTiL oF ilie discDvcry 'es gStien h \*oL V of ihe p, 13I. Aslhli Is the fir^L 

refertnce to SSfn^th by a Kuropeatip and nut taiily arce^sibte, ii \b quotni here in Fu|] t **■ J herewiih leave 

to deliver tu thv Sflclety a sleme and a marble found ihtt nne i^'lthln the oilier, in the month qi l^inuapy 

by ihc people cm piny imI by Baboo SJoRh b di^nin^i For stDOep From tbc subtetraiiL'Ous molerialh df 
some ESlciistve And ariciertt builrilnca In ihe vkinity ol a temple c/ilLed Srirnaullh at ibe diEtanre of about 4 to 
ihe northtpard of iht preseiU nty oF Benares. Tn the iiinertno^E of thfj&e ca&es (whleh wltc digeovnred after 
in ^ depth uf iS hauls nr cubits under ihe 5nrF&J".e] were found a fe^ hximEtn bones, that cormiLiticd 
to tbs Gang-es and some deeared penrisj gofd Ecave^ itnd oihnr jcTPcts of no vaJue, whkh cannot be belter di-^posed 
o! th.iTi by eonibulti^ In iht riteplntle in ^ hich they innat have io long TOmained, and been placed upon an 
occasion on whSeh th^re arc stwcral opinions sttioii^hI ihe nalH’rt of Ibat dsstrkt. The finite rbal tlie lionefi found 
along with theiTi+ m-iy he Ihnee oF theconsorl of aoiiie former rajah or prinqe,K having devoted herjioll lo die 
Flames on lha dcalh oi her husband, or on suine other emergency^ her rttnlivca may haw made (as 35 lafd not to 
be unprecedented) this deposit of her remains as a permancni place of lodgepienij whilst others have 
thrit the remains of iht deceased miiy bavc probably only bttn thiLg tciupprarily disposed of inf ,1 proper Hme or 
nppiirtiintly should arrive oF commiltiUg diem 10 ihv Lintiges^a^ IK usually uhsTved in respect □! these pitsspa 
Of ftott'ers, a torm by whkh the Hbdus aJTvcl to dblingLu^li those rosiilnary vestigei of Ihidr friends dyitag natural 
deaths, that are not coaiutncd hy the lire+ io which their corpse^ nn? geurrally nrpoficd according Id tlip lifnets of 
their religion* 

But I mrt myself inclLned to give the preference to *1 conclipsion dillerlng trom either oi the iwg former, mi., 
that ihe bones found in these urns thust belong to one oE the wnrshippers of ^^[ddho^, a set of Indian hereiiefs. who 
ha% mg rH> r^verc^nce har the Ganges, used la dnpo^Et their remauis in the varLh, InstLad of corntncllingr ihtjn to 
that rivETTii ^urmase that seetus strongly rorr&boratcd by ihti circumstances of a statue bv idiil of BtnJdJtB hai'ing 
been fourtd in ifcje same phice underground nnd on the same orcusicn with the dkcovcjy'ol the omE fn qui^itiom 
on whicb ^’05 an ansenpiiorip as per the accrtfTipnnying copy of the orEgiiml, airortointng that ,1 temple had bc^tn-ei^n 
jpd or Bqo years +ign been conHructed here for ihe w'crship of that deity." 
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and they <ire now in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, The neiif reported excavations 
were those of Major M^irkham Isittof, 1S48-52. tiho tias then holding the position of 
' Killoe, TiifMdr# 0 / Ifrmrins, PI, VX, ’ /I. ltjtl3''4, p, 203. 
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J The inner marble casket has disappeared, but the outer stone box was left in its 
original position where it was rediscovered by Sir Alexander Cunningham in 1835. 
He senWt to the Bengal Asiatic Society, and it is now in the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta.) The Buddha image referred to In the footnote was recovered in 1849 by 
Major Klltoe from jagat Sittgh's house at Jagatganj.' Only the broken base of it is 
left, but fortunately the inscription, which is very important, is sdll legible. ’J his 
fragment, along with several other sculptures originally collecttrd b}‘ Major Kittoe at 
the Queen’s College in Benares, have now found their way to the Lucknow Provincial 
Museum, where they hav^e been arranged and described by Dr. \’ogel.*. 

It would seem that the first impulse to Buddhist Arch^logy was thus given by a 

I happy accident. Local enthusiasts explored the ruins and carri ed away cart-loads of 

'll images ^d terra-cotta tiles, all of which found rlieir way into private collections and 

II w'cre thus lost to science. An account of these early excavations is given by Sir A. 
Cunningham in ’I’ol. I of the Archmalogical Survey Reports to which the reader 
should refer for fuller particulars. The first reported exploration of the ruins Is by 
Colonel C. Mackenzie in 1815. Xexi came General Cunningham in 1835-36 with llie 
exca^-ation of a monastery (L on site plan. Plate XV) and a temple M near which he 
found a large store of images. These he presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
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''Archaeological Enquirer" to Government, and was designing and constructing fhe 
Queen’s College at Benares, He exposed ihe foundations of numerous sfufias and 
shrines round the Dhamek tower, excavated a building N supposed to be a hospital, 
north of the Jain temple, and commenced clearing a large monastery O, west of the 
Jain temple. Unfortunately, he died bijdore publishing an account of his discoveri^rs. 
This J3 all the more to be regretted as he was a patitstaking and a keen observer, and 
the mass of materials collected by him is known to have been very great. His notes 
and memoranda have bt^en lost,* but a large volunu^ of his drawings is still extant in 
the India Office Librarv', It contains 165 finished plates, 14" x ro". of sculptures and 
architectural details, of which the first 35 are marked as coming from Samath, 

In the construction of Queen's College (1848*51) Major Klttoe unfortunately did , 
not scruple to uso stones from the ruins ai Bakarlya Kund* and Samath, At the 
latter place one may still see mouldings of Gothic design shaped by his workmen for 
use in the College. It is a pity that want of funds drove him to this expcdienl, but 
there is no doubt that he was careful In preserving all sculptures and can-ings of the 
better kind. These he collected at the College together with some images recovered 
from Jagat Singh’s house, from the Rajghat Fort and other parts of Benares, or 
brought from Gaya and other localities in Bihar. A good many of these have since 
been sent to the Provincial Museum at Lucknow, while a few have found a resting-place 
in a local museum erected for them at Samath, Major Kiltoe's excavations 
of the monastery west of the Jain temple were continued by Mr. E. Thomas* C,S., 
and aftenvards by Hr. F. Hall of Queen’s College, who collected a number of sculp¬ 
tures and small objects, of which a list is given on p. 396 of the Asiatic Society’s 
Researches of 1856. The remains of this collection are now placed at the Samath 
Museum. Dr. Butler obtained permission* to cotitmue Dr, Hall's excavations, but, 
if he did so, no account of them survives. About 1865 Mr. C, Horn, c.S,, explored 
Samath, and his finds W'ent to the Indian Must^um, Calcutta.® There is also mention 
of Mr. Kivett-Camar, C.5., digging up a Buddha image at Samath in [S77, but it is 
not known what became of it.’ 

The above is a summary of the knoivn excavations. Besides these, there must 
have been many more, un,Tuthorized and unrecorded, undertaken by irresponsible 
curio-hunters, to whom the locality offered great temptations, while there was no check 
on their depredations. We know, for instance, of Samath sculptures in the Briiisf) 
Museum viihich must have come from private collections. These are now, lortmiately, 
preserved, but for every one of them many more must have been destroyed or lost 
sight of. In 1856 the Government acquired the site at Barnath with the ruins from a 
Mr. Fergusson, an indigo planter, bur it was not till November igoo, when the 
sculptures were sent back tn Sanmth, that a Chaiikidar was appointed to take care of 
the museum and grounds. 

The wealth of antiquarian objects and curios that was to be found at Samath, for 
the mere picking up. may be gathered from some references to the subject by 
Cunningham and Kittoe. The former, when spe.iking of the Mahabodhi temple at 

^ '^herring'* Ciiy^ p, 

^ PfPt;. A* S. i 356> |tr 
* PrcK. A. X p* 63 . 
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* Ander?on, Cafah^utr p. af". 
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Bodh-Gava/ writes” The same countless number of small status vraB found by Kittoe 
and iiivself around the great siu^a of Dhamek, Benares. But there were hundreds of 
thousands of even smaller offerings in the shape of little clay sftipas, both baked and 
unbaked, from two or three inches in lieight, to the size of a walnut. Scores, and 
sometimes even hundreds, of these miniamre stiJpiis were found inside the larger 
stupas enclosing small clay seals. I have made similar finds at other places, and these 
small s/iipas would appear to have been the common form of memorial for the poorer 

pilgrims." 

h is sad to think that all this multitude of interesting objects should have entirely 
idisappeared. Probably their very ahundance was partially the cause of their destruc¬ 
tion, as it did not seem necessary to preserve what was so plentiful. .As instances of 
nithless spoliation. Shtrring mentions, '* t hat, in the erection of oue of the bridges over 
the river Bam5, viS., Duncan's bridge, alreadj spoken of. forty-eight statues and 
other sculptured stones were removed from Siimatli and thrown into the river, to serve 
as a breakw atcr to the piers; and that, m the erection of (he second bridge, the iron one. 
from fifty to sixty cart-loads of stones from the Sarntith buddings were employed."’ 

Cunningham tells usMy excavations at Sarnath were brought to a dose 
suddenly by my removal to Calcutta. Luckily I had prepared plans of the buildings 
while the exliumation was going on, for nothing whatever now remains of all my 
excavations, every stone and every* brick having been removed long ago."* 

The same fate seems to have overtaken all the subsequent excavations detailed 
above. .\ 11 portable antiquities were removed by the excavators, and the exposed 
ruins and carved stones were left an easy prey to those in search of building materials. 
The last great spoliation took place some ten years ago when the tvairow gauge railway 
Was taken past Samath, and created a great demand for brteks and stones, to be 
broken up for railw'ay ballast. That the great Dhamek stiipa escaped as well as it did. 
is solely due to its massive construction of huge stones, each attached to its 
neighbours by iron cramps. Even so, a great part of its facing was removiid by Jagat 
Singh/ and the rest bears marks of violent attempts to displace the stones. We may 
safelv assume that only regard for the memorial tow'er, erected on it by the Emperor 
Akbar. saved the ChaukhapdT froiij destnirrion. But for that, its bricks would have 
long ago found their way to the neighbouring villages. 

In writing this report at a distance from Beiwes, I have been obliged to make 
frequent references and I would acknowledge my obligation to Ral Bahadur B. B. 
Cbakravarti, Executive Engineer, Benares, for his ready assistance at this period as 
well as during the course of the excavations. 

Dr. ]. Ph, Vogel has furnished me with the readings of the inscriptions discussed 
in the course of this paper, and is largely responsible for the note on the sculptures 
and inscriptions given beneath. 

EXCAVATIONS IN 1905. 

For the position of the buildings already more or less thoroughly explored the 
reader must be referred to the plan on Plate XV- These include tw'o monasteries L 


^ Ctinnini^hairi. 

S.li^ Vflt. l.p. ri4. 


* S^heftTrtg^ Sairrd Cttj, p, 25, 

* An S. R.t VflL p* 119^ 
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<ind 0 , a so-called hospital N, a temple Jl, arid the ground round the Dhamek sifipa 
J. The siapa K had, indeed, been destroyed by Jagat Singh and a trench had been 
dug all round its foundation by Cunningham, but the ground near it had never been 
systematically cleared. The surface of the mound to the north shou'cd signs of 
previous disturbance, but the hard conglomerate of bricks and clay, of nhich it 
consisted, had successfully resisted deeper digging. The few crumbling bricks 
which could be obtained near the surface, had evidently not offered sufiScurnl tempta¬ 
tion, as plenty of good stone could be !iad, without the trouble of digging, from 
the pillared halls of the neighbaiiring monastic buildings already cleared by prevUuis 
explorers. 

This, then, was the locality which 1 selected for the scene of mv operations, 
f late XV 1 gives a detailed index plan of the excavations. The first structure 
excavated was the sfiipa K, known as the Jagai Singh s//jpa, with (is cen- 
eentric rings of brickwork showm In PI. XVTl. The diameter of the innermost 
ring, which can be traced at the bottom, measures .j4 3" and that of another ring 
55 j i but, as the whole core of the stilffn has gone, oue cannot say for certain 

whether the 44' 3" ring is really the 
original innermost ring, or whether there 
was another smaller one inside h. On 
examining the surrounding w^all from the 
inside it will be noticed that the upper 
part is coved or overhanging. T* *his ig 
due to hs following the dome shape of 
the siapa, over which it was built. One 
may also notice remains of layers of 
concrete in the brickwork, for instance 
on the south-west side, 5' 3^ above the 
level of the foundations. This is no 
doubt the remains of the concrete Boor 
or terrace surrounding some inner siiipa 
no longer existing. Sherrltig noticed this concrete, but was unable to suggest 
any explanation/ It is, however, e.'istly enough accounted for, when one remembers 
that in process of time, as shell after shell vv'as added to the siiipn, the ground rose 
and the fioors of the later structures would thus be considerably above the original 
floor level. .As a matter of fact f found, when digging on the outside of the s/*fM 
wall, that the lowest fioor was 7' 3" below the terrace now exposed just above the 
ground, ft should be noted that the latter is not the last terrace, for traces of others 
are found above it. The accompanying sketch, figure 3, may help to elucidate the above 
description of the growlh of such as this The same process may be noticed in 

some of the smaller s/fipas. What remains of the brickwork consists throughout of 
large bricks laid in clay mortar. Lime does not appear to have bt’cn used for mortar 
at that early period. We only find It in concrete and the plaster used on the outside 
face of the brickwork. Bricks w'cre always embedded in cla\, and stones were laid 
dry, sometimes held together by iron cramps as in the Dhamek tower. 

The bricks in the siapa var)' in different parts from 10" x 3^*’ x to 
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i^'x Great dJEferenccs in size sometimes occur in the same part of the 

brickwork, e.g.^ m the lower innermost ring on the west side of the pit, are 
bricks ao^x i3^‘'xaf" alternating in different layers with bricks t6^'*x i3j''x3'. In 
the next outer ring 1 found bricks t si"'x i x 3^', The ring beyond this had 
radiating bricks i6J''x I5''x3'' of which the width of 15"' decreased to 13J"' radiating 
from the centre of the stupa. In the high outer shell, the bricks varied from 
i8"x I3''x3''10 ui"x3''. A wall apparently erected at a much later period 

on the upper terrace contains bricks 9''x9"'x2"' and the outermost terrace wall 
on top is built of bricks S''x 6" x ai". For the sake of comparison, I may mention 
that the Pipiahwa sttipa, excavated by Mr. W. C. Peppd, yielded bricks 16" x io^*'x3'' 
and 15 X 10 X 3 , 

The excavations were begun by digging a trench outside the stupa in the hope of 
laying bare the plinth above the floor. At a considerable depth down I came upon 
a "concrete floor and was much puzzled by the outer brickwork above being all rough 
and irregularly laid. It was not till afterwards that 1 discovered another floor above 
and realised that 1 had only been looking at the foundations of the outer casing or 
last addition to the stUpa^ 

Nut a vestige W'as left of any architectural feature in the base or plinth of the 
wall. Kit toe and Thomas had, it appears, been before me in digging round the stup^P^ 
and in doing so had cut tlirough the upper concrete floor, so that I missed it. The 
lower floor, 7|- feet down, must have besm a broad terrace surrounding the stSpa at an 
early period, on which the later additions were founded. This low'er floor apparently 
runs all round the st^fa at a height of iw'o feet above the bottom of the foundations 
and consists of five inches of concrete laid over nineteen inches of brickwork in six 
layers. 

1 next carried a trial trench at the level of the lower floor from the centre of the 
stupa straight to the west, until t came out on the bank above the lake. In doing so 
I met with remains of ancient brick walls constructed of bricks 18" v- g' x 3^*", and 
exposed several small brick stupas at various levels below* the present ground, 

1 also discovered tw*o cross-bars of a stone rail, Some more of these and 
fragments of rail pillars were found aftt:rwards near the Afioka column and adjacent 
shrine, some built into later structures. Three of the pillars bear short donativo 
inscriptions (see list of inscriptions Nos. II, 111 , and IVJ In the Maurya character, 
and it may be surmised that these fragments formed ]>art of a large railing which once 
surrounded the stilpu.. 

Besides the inscriptions in Maurya character, pillar a contains a record of a 
much later date, presumably of the fifth century^ 

This inscription (No, XI) consists of lour lines reading— 

1. Deyadkarmtm-ya[m) pa{r)am&pd‘ 

2. sika‘Sula&smana-\ya'\ rniila 

3. . . . . \Bha^ gas^uto Bicddhasya 

4. pradfpak. 

** This lamp (is) the pious gift of the female lay-member SuUksnianit at the chief 
[temple] of the Lord BuddbA*' From it we may infer that many centuries after the 


' J. R. jI.S’., p. 
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constructton of tbt: railing this pillar was set up as a lamp post Finally it was used 
as a building stone; as may be gathered from rtvo mortice holes one of which has 
destroyed the first half of the third line of the later record* At the bottom of the 
stone some letters of the same period may also be traced. 

1 nejct proceeded cutting north of the sfilpa, and it was then that I came upon 
traces of the upper concrete terrace round it. 1 then stopped digging deeper down and. 
determined to clear only above the level of this terrace which seemed to mark an 
epoch in the history of the building here, for it nearly coincided in level with the 
great terrace round the large shrine, east of the ASoka column. Some remains of 
buildings were met with above this level but nothing of Importance. 

.As FI, XVI shows. 1 laid bare the remains of many small brick stupas all 
round the great brick sttipit and recovered a few sculptures, but as the ground had 
been previously disturbed, there were not many portable antiquities left near the 
large sfilpa. South of it may be seen a debris mound thrown up by previous explorers 
which I would have cleared had time permitted. The trench outside the sliipa and 
the one gidng west from it I had filled up again to the ground level. AH the spoil 
earth from these and the rest of my CKcavations was thrown down the bank west 
of the stifpa and .ASoka column, with the exception of a small quantity, which was 
spread over some low ground north of the Mu.seuin. 

Proceeding northward I extended my operations to the mound adjoining the 
large brick stilpaf and laid bare the shrine marked P on Plates XV and XVI, A 
separate plan of this temple is given on Plate XVllI, from which it may be seen that it 
forms a square, each side of which measures about 68 feet in length. Porticos project 
from the four sides making the plan a regular Greek cross. A headless Puddna image 
was found In a chapel, on the south side, but i do not think that this was the original 
image in this shrine, as it looks much too small for its position, fn IW'O other chapels 
on the north and west sides, only the pedestals or thrones are left, the images them¬ 
selves have disappeared. The shrine is surrounded by a concrete floor at about the 
same level and therefore perhaps of about the same age as the floor round the brick 
stupa described above. The ruins of the shrine rise to about 15 feet above this concrete 
terrace. The foundation or lower parts of the walls is faced with stones, many of 
which are carved stones taken from older buildings and placed irrt^larly in the plinth 
of this structure. A few of the stones bear letters, some of which at the south-west 
side now appear upside down, as if the stone had been placed the wrong way up by 
accident. 

Since its original construction, the shrine has undergone considerable changes, 
but it is in too ruined a condition now to enable us to say what these were and what was 
its original plan. We can, however, tell with certainty that a large portion of the 
interior has been built up at a later time, possibly to help in upholding the roof. 

I he bricks used In the foundations and outer wall of the shrine vaiy- from 

jj gi" >i aj" to 15" >t 9" X and the bricks in the interior additions average 

about 14^ K Sr ^ 

Plates XVlIl and XIX give the plan, elevation, and section of the ruins. As the 
plan shows, the walls were enormously thick and eridently intended to carry a massive 
and loftv superstructure. With the exception of the plinth facing, the jambs and 
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architraves of the chapel entrances, and the columns at the porch and in the front of the 
image, all the masotir)’ is of bricks laid in clay and plastered outside with kankar lime, 
which was afterwards whitewashed. There are traces of colour decoration under the 
whitewash and the carved door jambs were coloured a dark red-brown tint. 

When clearing the south chapel, the top of a stone railing became visible above 
the door, and on following it up, a small stSpa was disclosed with a plain stone railing 
forming a square fence round it. The plan and cross section of the shrine show the 
position of this little Stilpa which is built up in the foundation and wall of the south 
chapel, and therefore of earlier date than the main structure. A short votive inscription 
on one of the stones places the erection of the railing in or before the first century 
B.C. The inscription consists of only one line 15'' long, middle destro)*ed, and begin¬ 
ning indistinct: Aca\^iya^^«am sarwasttvildimifh, . . . parigaketiivnm “ Homage 
of the masters of the Siirvasiivedin sect . , 

The facade of the south chapel and the stone door jambs are leaning outwards, 
which may be the result of the roof falling In tins direction when it was demolished. 
But that structural weakness had shown itself before then, is proved by the brick walls 
built up w'ilhin the chamber and doorway. The bricks in these additions, mea.suring 
(ol*" X S-^*" X 2^*^, are of much later date than the main structure and prove that a 
considerable interval must have elapsed between tite erection of the building and this 
last repair. In the chamber was found a headless Buddha image standing on a low 
pedestal quite unlike the ones in the other two chapels. The bricks used in this 
pedestal measure 10" x gl" x 2^", which would seem to indicate about the same date 
as the later additions to the chapel. The pedestal being of later date, we may 
assume the image also to have been pul up later, in piace of an earlier one—a surmise 
which is borne out by the appearance of the statue. 


Asoka Colurnn. 

A short distance to the west of the shrine were found the stump and fragments 
■of a large round column. First the lion capital was exhumed close to the western wall 
of the shrine, next some fragments of the shaft, and lastly, the stump of the column 
jV< situ, protruding slightly above the concrete terrace. On clearing the debris 
from above the stump, 1 noticed a few letters in early characters. The concrete was 
broken through and a long inscription exposed to view, which later examination 
proved tn be an Aloka t*dict. The fracture of the column had taken place immedi¬ 
ately above the concrete terrace: with It, unfortunately, the first two lines wen: 
broken up into tiny fragments and nearly all lost. To judge from appearances, the 
column must have been battered down and violently thrown against the shrine. Two 
of the Hon heads of the capital, which apparently struck the building, were broken 
and pieces of the .shaft were lying scattered around. 

On continuing the excavation down to the bollom of the column, a stone pave¬ 
ment tvas laid bare some 3* below the upper concrete terrace. 

* As will be Men fr™ PLal* XXXH# Now IX* the m'Mjripticin cnnsiiita of two difitnct parts in 
^h^actEfrs, The bcj:inning betemgs to tht third, or burtb century A- D. The? fni.i[ portion, /anVaAff is 

^»ldcThv about four ernturif-s. It ilml ihe first part of th^i earlier Inseripticin has been and 

-a different bogtiminiT siub^tituled.—[S- K.] 
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Beneath the stone pavement several layers of concrete and kankar were cut 
through, until, at a depth of 5' 8" below the upper concrete terrace, a lower floor was 
reachetL^ It was fovindto be 15^"^ thick and consisted of five layers of large bricks. 
The sire of these bricks is 16" * ii*' x af." In this floor were found, embedded in 
their original positions, parts of six stone railing posts and two cross rails ornamented 
with rosettes. The fragments bear no inscription but are beautifully carved. Further 
down, nt a depth of 17' below the concrete terrace, the foot of the column was reached, 
resting on a Lirgt flat stone 8' x 6' x iS". It is impossible now to say what the exact 
. height of the column may have been as some parts of the shaft arc missing. From the 
original floor level the shaft of the column measured about 27^-' in height and It tapered 
from 3'4*' diameter at the bottom to (' id'' diameter at the top. Above the shaft came 
the bull-and'lton capital, 7' in height, and finally a stone wheel, 2' 9''' in diameter. 
So the total height above the original ground level was about 37', besides which it 
extended 12^' below ground. Hiuen Thsang gives the height of the column seen by 
him as 70', but, as has already been noticed, his estimates of height cannot be relied 
upon. The shaft consisted of one piece, 38^' long, of w hich the lower 7^' underground 
were 3J' in diameter and left rough, while the portion above ground was highly 
polished justifying Hiuen Thsangs description. 

The capital {‘pitie Plate XX) measures 7' in height. It was originally one piece 
of stone, but is now broken across just above the bell. As the photograph 
shows, It is surmounted hv four magnifiesnt lions standing back to back and in their 
middle was a large stone wheel, the sacred tihuri/iacakt'a symbol. A few fragments 
of the rim found near the column and the smaller wheels below the lions enable the 
wheel to be restored with some certainty. It apparently had 32 spokes, tvhile the four 
smaller wheels below the lions have only 24 spokes. The lions stattd on a drum with 
four animal figures carved on it, a lion, an elephant, a bull, and a horse, placed 

between four wheels. The upper part of the capital is supported by an elegatUly shaped 
Persepolitan belbshaped membt;r. The lion and other animal figures are tvonderfully life¬ 
like and the carving of everv detail is perfect. Altogether this capital is undoubtedly 
the finest piece of sculpture of its kind so fat discovered in India. When looking at it 
;md comparing it with later productions of animal sculpture in Jndia, one fully realises 
Fergusson’s verdict that Indian art is written In decay. 

From the high polish, 1 first took the stone for granite or gneiss, but it subsequently 
proved to be sandstone from the Chunar quarries, some twenty miles south of Benares, 
The an of polishing this stone has been lost, but there can be no doubt that the polish 
adds greatly to the beauty and probably to the durability of the stone. Considering 
the age of the column, which was erected more than 2,000 years ago, it is marvellous 
how well preserved It is. The carving is as clear as the day it was cut and the only 
damage it has suffered is from W'ilful di^struction. 

The edict is in beautifully regular and clear-cut letters, without the slightest sign 
of decay. The bottom of the inscription was 4^ above the brick floor referred to above, 
and thJ top 6' S ". The edict had originally eleven lines of an average length of 23". 
Of these, the last eight lines only are complete. Besides this, the Initial letters of the 
first two lines and a great part of the third line were recovered on separate stones, so 
that nearly the whole Inscription can be made not Dr. \ o gel has published the 

* This Hear has new proved tu bu liie tnner oi Wo brick suirowidinp the pillar. .Ed-J 
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te^ct and translation of the edict In the Eplgraphia Indica/ and further valuable not^ 
on it have been contributed by Mr, A, Aenis in the journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Societv *, to which publications the reader must be referred* 

In addition to the Afeoka edict, the column bears two later epigraphs ol one line 
each. The older of these is partially below the principal inscription and refers to the 
reign of a king Alvaghosa, The second inscription is above this in early Gupta 
character. It is not nearly so well cut as the two formt-r, and several letters are 
illegible. 

Excavations round the column, under the south chapel and in the trial trench west 
of the great brick sltlpa. have shown the existence ol older remains below the level 
of the concrete terrace. Several pieces of a stone railing were found at this lower 
level, and there is no reason why more should not be found, as well as inscriptions and 
other antiquities. 

From the nearly complete condition of the little sh7fii below the south chapel 
and the appearance of other remains uncovered below the terrace level, J cannot help 
thinking that Sarnath must have experienced a period of neglect or desertion before 
the shrine was constructed. It looks as if the higher buildings had been allowed to- 
fall into ruin, filling with their debris the spaces between the smaller objects, and that 
wheti the site was once more occupied and new shrines were erected, they were built 
right over the remains of the earlier structures, the existence of some of ivhich may 
not even have been suspected. 




Minor Buildings and Antiquities. 

Due vrest of the shrine and the ,A£oka column, on the higher ground above the 
tank, were discovered the foundations of a brick building (R Plate XXV) with 

a concrete terrace at a level of three 
feet three inches above the terrace 
round the main shrine. The bricks 
measure 15*^ x o*" x 2^", but they are 
few and broken. What the object or 
age of this building was, cannot be 
determined now; but from its standing 
on such high ground, one is tempted 
to date it among the last buildings 
erected before the ruin of Samatb. It 
should, however, be noted that the 
buildings M and E, excavated by Cun¬ 
ningham, are on equally high ground, 
and it may be that the levels rose un¬ 
equally on different parts of the site, 
the lower level indicating where the 
most sacred and consequently' the most 
*■ carefully tended building stood. The 
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phenomenon may he observed in Europe, where one now walks down to some of 
the old cathedrals, such as Bologna, instead of going up to them, as was no doubt 
originally the case. 

With the exception of this one building, I confined my attention to clearing the 
ground round the main shrine to the level of the terrace. The Index-plan (PL XVI) 
shows how closely the site around the shrine and the great brick siiifa was crowded 
with smaller stitpas, votive ciiitj'as, shrines, and other minor objects of veneration such 
as columns, stone umbrellas, and statues. Many of the smaller objects, which have 
been found in such numbers during previous excavations on the .Samath site, may have 
been manufactured on the spot, and possibly the sacred communitv had an interest in 
their sale. The day crucibles and lumps of molten brass in particular, found in the 
ruins, would seem to suggest that brass images and sacred utensils were cast there. 
As the metal was valuable, these were no doubt removed at once when Samath was 
plundered and destroyed. The only object of the kind found by me was a small 
broken brass tripod, 24*^ high, see (a) in the list of minor objects below, which was no 
doubt used as a stand for the sacred conch shell used for libations (Eig. 4), An exact 
representation of a similar tripod with a conch shell on it may be seen on one of the 
sculptures exhumed. This slab is Interesting, as it gives a series of sacrificial vessels 
and utensils, depicted below a line of twenty-six seated Buddhas. 

The large store of terra-cotta seals with the creed and deer-and-wheel symbol 
stamped on them, and the diminutive clay stjjpai, with small seals let 
into the bottom, found in the ruins of the monasteries at Sarnath are 
such as the pilgrims would take away as mementos to their homes 
or to deposit at their village shrines. At the temples of Pagan 
and elsewhere in Burma many such terra-cotta tablets or seals liave 
bt^en found which, from the designs on them, have been thought to 
come from India and to have been brought to Pagin by Burmese 
pilgrims returning from Gaya and Sarnath. That pilgrims came 
from such distant places we know from inscriptions left behind them.^ 
Even now-a-days one may still meet every cold season at Sarnath 
and the other holy cities, Buddhist monks and laymen from Burma, 
Cevlon, and Thibet, from Siam and distant japan. 

Of small brick siupas and shrines the remains of 129 were unearthed, there being 
114 of the former and 15 of the latter. The plajis and elevations of two of these, 
marked U and V' on the index plan, are given in Plate XXH and one of the stupas is 
illustrated in Plate XXI. This latter has a peculiar octagonal plan w'hich, as will be 
seen further on, gives a clue to the plan of the upper part of the large Chaukhandi 
stiipa. A few of the smaller slttfias liave statues, still jVi situ, placed in porch-like 
niches against the domes. The little stiipti marked Y on PL XXV exhibits the 
process of building one stufia on top of another already described. -All these subsidiary 
buildings are of brickwork, plastered over and in a ruinous condition. 

Besides these, a great number of miniature votive stiipas of various sizes came to 
light. Most of these have Buddha figures on the four sides, in the traditional attitudes 
and sometimes marked by symbols. A large number of burnt clay “ spirals" as they 
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may be termed, see Fig- s, were also exhumed, varying from one to two inches in 
diameter- Similar " spiralswere exhumed by Cunningham at Bodh-Gaya and some 
spc'cimens are now at the Indian Museum in Calcutta. 1 take these " spirals ** to be 
the humblest type of votive st&pa. It may not be uninteresting to give here the 
modem form in which the custom of presenting votive siHfitis at shrines is still 
preserved. The illustrations in Fig, 6 show three different forms of earthenware vessels 
which women in Benares had placed on sail tombs, containing the remains of devoted 
wives who had resolved to die on the funeral pvres of their Inisbands. The venerallon 
show'll to their memory takes the form of placing these little inverted earthenware 



FSg. e. 

vessels at their tombs. As the photograph shows, they are not unlike stupas in shape, 
especially the centre one with its dome surmounted by an umbrella, under which are 
seated two little figures, probably intended for the husband and wife. They strongly 
remind one of the inverted alms-bowl which Buddha showed the twm Burmese 
merchants as a pattern for their siHpas. I have no doubt that these ’’ J^afiras’' or 
*' kaiasas/' as they are called, are a survival of the ancient votive sfiipa. Like them, 
they are offered along w'ith flowers and food at the shrines of the honoured dead in the 
hope that thereby calamities mai* be averted and blessings obtained for the donors 
■or their families. 



Dharrtek Stupa, 

Some excavations were made by the side of the tower to examine its foundations. 
The result is shown in the accompanying cross section, Plate XXI. The terrace or 
procession path of the courtyard in front of the Jain temple abuts against the tower 
on the south-west side and supplies a convenient datum to which to refer the measure¬ 
ments of height. The terrace itself is la* above the roadway m front of the Jain 
dharmsiil^ or rest-house. The fJhamek tow'cr measures 104' above this terrace to 
the top of (he present brickwork, and the foundations go down to a depth of 39* 
btdow the terrace. Cunningham gives the height as (10' above the surrounding ruins, 
but since then a path has btjen filled up round the tower to the level of the terrace. 
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No trace iii left of the ruins which once surrounded it^ On the west side, the brick 
foundations descend vt rtically below the tower as show’n on the left of the section, but 
on the south-west side, within the jain counyard, they are broken m outline, as shown on 
the right of the section. To judge from the unfinished appearance of the carving, 
the building of the tower was suddenly JiiUTrupted, but of the date at which this took 
place there is no evidence. It is not, however, likely that the can ing would have 
lieen commenced bu fore the niasonrv’ was completed, and we ma)\ therefore, safely 
assume that the structural pan of the tower was at one time completed and that 
Jagat Singh's rapacity is mainly responsible for Its present ruined condition. As the 
Section shows, the lower part of the structure above the brick foundations is of ,solid 
stone work to a height of 36' t/' above the terrace. The stones in each layer are held 
together by means of iron cramps, and as the stones themselves are very large, 
the lower part of the building is practically indestructible. It tnust, however, have 
taken a very long time to erect and the expense must have been enormous. These 
reasons probably induci?d the builders to adopt a less ambitious mode of construction 
above, consisting of a brick core faced with stones. A tew* * (avers of this stone 
facing tire still hi position. Jagat Singh's tvorknien, when quarrying for stone, could 
apparently make but little impression on the lower part of the building, but they 
unfortunately succeeded only too well in destroying the stone facing above. 

Cunningham, in 1835, dug into the building, sinking a vertical shaft dow li the 
centre and cutting two horuontal galleries, one above, and the other beloiv, the 
stonework without coining upon any relics. In the preface to his work on the llhilsa 
r Topes he expresses a belief tluat the object of his search may have been discovered 
I and destroyed by his workmen during ids absence on duty in Mirzapur. When he 

wrote this, he believed that the llharaek tower was the erected by A§oka to 

I enshrine relics of Buddha, ;md therefore he tfiade sure that there must have been 
I relics in it, although he failed to find them. ^It seems more likely, however, that the j 
1 Dhamek tower W‘as a memorial erected on the spot where Maitrcya received an I 
•^assurance from Sakyamuni that he would be the next Buddha. Hiuen Tlisang ■ 
mentions a stiiffa on this spot and it is not unnatural that the last great building erected 
at Samath should have bei‘11 in honour of the coming Buddha from whom beiielits 
might still be t'xpected.* ' 

The above conjecture is strengthened bv the appearance of the building. It has 
eight projecting faces with niches for statuary. Seven of these faces are straight' 
sided above, while the eighth, tow'ards the west, has a domed top, like a s/ilpa (see 
plate XXIII). This tvestem face also differs from the others in so far as the bands of 
carving, tvlitch run all round the rest of the liullding, are brought to a sudden termina¬ 
tion against it, and the face itself is more lavishly ornamented than the others. These 
farts suggest that this tvestern niche was the one in which the main Image was to 
have been placed. Now, if the building had been erected in honour of Gautama 
Buddha, bis statue would naturally have faced the rising sun, while it seems that 



/ 


< App^u'enily '—und this has ttoj bi;c:n nntk;cd before^thc ibe remaifti laf some older buiMin|> 

itf the fn^ndalJons ;irc irre>^iiLar in outline and dci not !H>eLi]tD be constructed for the tower. 

* Kvldpiice^ ^vhich has come in H^ht since Mr. Oertei ihisi co^da&ivtly that the UkuTnels 

Ici^er be]nn)|:5 to the Gupu ogep and as Fcrgubicn ^upposudr tg the ckv'-alh cenlury A. D. [J* H* M.] 
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Afaitreya, in ihe shrines especially erected for him. b getitrall}’ made to face the 
west\ 

The Dhamek tower, as wc now see it, is not the Identical stupa seen by H inert 
Th sang, but must be a later building erected on the same spoi“. This is confirmed 
by an examination of the foundations which disclosed below ground the remains of 
older Structures. It should be recorded that the bricks from the top of the tower 
measure Before leaving the Dhamek tower, attention deserves to 

be drawn to Plate XXI giving the cross section of this stiipa. In this section 
liave been entered the shaft and tunnels dug by General Cunningham, as taken from a 
drawing kept on record in the Executive Engiiteers office at Benares. The openings 
themselves have long ago been bricked up to prevent tvater from penetrating into the 
masonry. Before this was done, the people of the neighbourhood made quite a hand* 
some income from visitors taken into the building. I remember creeping on all fours 
through the lower tunnel with a man holding a candle in front, until we got to the 
centre, W’here t could stand up to examine the solid stone work around me. and wa.s 
able to realise how it. could have taken Cunningham a full year to cut through It, 


ChauKItandf Stupa. 

Exactly half a mile south of the Dhamek tower is a brick mound knonn as 
the Chaukhandt or ** square” mound (Plate XXfV), On top of this is an octagonal 
brick tower erected as a memorial to the Emperor Humayun by hb son Akbar in 
the year 1588 A.D, An inscription in raised Arabic characters on a stone slab 
above the doonvay gives the followHng account of the erection of the tower 
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God is great. 

“As HumayQu, king of the Seven Climes, now residing in paradise, di igntrd 
to come and sit here one day, thereby increasing the splendour of ihi? sun, so Akbar 
his son and humble servant, re.solved to build on this spot a lofty tower reaching to 
the blue sky. U was in tlie year gg 6 a. 11. that this beautiful biiilding nas erected/* 
It is interesting to find that the ruins of S^rti&lh even In those oarlv da vs wvn- 

^ In fiupportc-[ thifi I may ntnntbn tJiat Pandit Bha^^vlnlJJ Indriijl ciprned stiff a nt^ Sopira. ttilrtv-5even rnlle!» 
rvorth of the JFea^airE; chamber oJ which i^ontafned with a small fragmtnt of Byddha^s bee tine 

bnwd, snirnoTKled by ncirck of eight i%ited copper Th^ chief £>F ibeie that of Maitreya, facing weit 

To Ihe lell, Jbonff soLitli'Wicst^^ was Gantama, the lajft or seventh Buddlia. continuing' iti ihh dinictkin 
fnliGwcd the rernaming Mx previous ffuddhaa, and so fcH:th+ The seven Buddhas wMjfp in the ordinarv 

Btiddha dress wuh Their legs crruvied In the i:crnvvnttimal attitude and thtir hands disposed m apprgpriate mudrd/i 
Madreya ^rve was represent^^^^ attitiide n^ith rnie le*; down, holdine lotus- 

dower in hts kit hajid a;nd hk right extended In the girt-boQtowing- gesture tif turAd(iirmdrd« This ihtfia at 
Sopara mstsl have been erected fn honour of Mallreya, itie coining BuiJdliEt, ITiose dk Dymriu of P^d't 
Bliagvanl.'il Indrajf give uj a.cine ns to the images mtonded for iheievsn other fikhfSi * 

rj H Ml™ R''inLljtiart5 hekm the lowir probnbly go back to tbe Mauri an epoch. 
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considert^d ot sufficient Interest to induce Humayun and Akbajr to see them, and to 
leave records of their visits. If it had not bei*n for the totver raised on top of the 
Chaukhapdi ndnSj these would probably have been long ago detnolished for the sake of 
their bricks. So we owe their preservation to the great Emperor Akbar, 

From the top of the tower, one has an extensive and pleasing view of the country* 
around with its rich cultivation interspersed with fine groves of mangoes. To the 
north, rises the Uliamek tower in the midst of the ruins of the old Deer-park, which is 
seen to be surrounded by water on three sides, the Naya Tal to the north and west, 
and the Narokhar or Sarang Tftl to the east (see PI, That these are artificial 

sheets of water, may be seen from the mounds of eartli along their banks which were 
thrown up during their excavation. Lest these mounds should be mistaken for ruins, 

1 have carefully marked them on the site plan with the letter D. Looking to the south* 
west, some distance away beyond the Ghaztpur road, is another mound with a small 
MahabTr temple on top of it, sacred to the monkey god Hanuman, This is popularly 
known as the “ Jhaw'a jharan” or basket sweepings- The local tradition is that this 
mound was raised when the Xayi and Narokhar tanks were being dug at Sarnath by' 
the workmen on their way home to Benares, tapping their baskets here to clean them 
of earth. 

To the south of the Chaukhapdi, above the line of distant trees, may bt* seen 
some of the higher buildings of the city of Benares, and above them all the slender 
minarets of Atirangzeb's great mosque on the_^ iieart-r batik of the Ganges. It Is- 
interesting to observ*e how the two minarets appear as one, the front one hiding the 
next. This proves that the Chaukhandi Is situated, as near as can be, due north of 
the mosque, w'hich has already bt^en identified in situation with the centre of Benares, 
past and present. 

The Chaukhandt mound is the remains of a large ruined and h was 

intended, if possible, to lay bare the lower parts of the structure in order to gain some 
idea of its size and appearance. For this purpose I began clearing the lower slopes 
on the nortli side in order to discover wliefe the building began. In doing so, 1 came 
upon the concrete floor originally surrouridiiig the building, and exhumed the remains 
of three square terraces, each about i s feet high and j 3 feet broad, on which the stiipa 
appears to have been erected. Above the highest terrace on the north-west side, a 
portion of the outline of the plinth of ihe stUpn could be traced, from which it may be 
gatluTcd that it was octagonal, with starlikc points at the atigles, similar to the plan of 
the small sfiipii given in Plate XXL Tnfortunately, the excavations on the other three 
sides of thf could not be completed, and, as the salient angles of the lowtT 

terrace have gone, their measurement cannot be given. It will be noticed that each 
terrace is supported by an outer and an inner wall with a number of cross walls lo 
strengthen them. The little compartments thus formed are liable to be mistaken for 
cells. Major Kittoe apparently came upon some of these walls midway up the eastern 
side, and Cunningham concluded ''that they must in some have been connected 

with the support of the upper portion of the building which no longer exists.” ’ That 
this was not the case Is shown by the portions of the terraces supported by the walls, 
recently exhumed. 

► S. Vnli p. 1 |S, 
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Hiuen Thsang tells us ol a stftpa that m as erected on the spot where Buddha, 
when coming from Gap to Sarnath, first met the five recluses, Kauydinya and the 
rest, and where they plotted to slight him. The di'^rrlption of this siiipa Is best 



Fip- 7. 


given in the words of Julien's translation.' “ deUX on trojs Jiwc read. *'au sud- 
ouest du convent, il y a un Stohpa, haul d'environ trols cents pieds, C'cgt un monu¬ 
ment large et ele\*e oil briUent les matiferes les plus fares et les plus precieuses. 
Com me il n’a point de niches disposdes par etages, on a placd (a son so m met) une sorter 
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de vaae de religitus, r<‘nvtrs(5, Oumque ce Stoiipa soit surmonte d’uiie flfeche, il nVst 
poitil couronn£ d'une coupole en forme" dc cIocIilV This is tht ^inpa which there 
seems good reason for identifying with the Chttukfiandf, though this latter structure 
contains niches in the terrace trails. 

Beal hfis missed one point in the description, cih?., that the dome wtis like an 
inverted alma*bowl. This, however, is just what makes the description interestii^g as 
the same point occurs in the directions for the construction of a sfiipa said to have 
been given by Buddha himself,*’ 

As proved by the excavations, there ivere three sqiiare terraces, one above the 
othor, corresponding to the three garments folded like square napkins. Then came an 
octagonal plinth. According to Hiuen Thsang, this was topped by a round dome In 
the shape of an inverted alms-bowl, above which came a slender spire rr^sembling 
Buddha's staff. It may be noted that the transition from the square fairri Udow, 
through the octagon, to the round above Is common in, Indian architecture and espi.'Ci- 
allv in columns. An example of the invertetl alms-bowl shape of dome is found in one 
of the small votive si/lptis illustrated in Plate XX\', Fig, b. Apparently the Sopara 
i til pa, mentioned above as explored bv Pandit Uhagvani^l Indrljj, had a similar form 
of dome. This nas to be expected, considering that it contained a fragment of 
Buddlfe’s begging-bowl. The lieight of 300 feet given by Hiuen Thsang is probably 
exaggeration, but, to judge from the spread of the base, it mav well iiave been close 
upon 200 feel high. General Cunningham dug into the stupa in 1^35, and found ti to 
consist of solid brickwork laid in clay mortar, lie sunk a vertical shaft down the ' 
centre of the totver to the bottom of the foundations. Failing to discover any relic 
chamber, he widened out the shaft to a certain depth {sec cross section, Plate XXIV) 
as he had doubts of the tow-^er being erected over the exact centre of the stupa, but was 
not able to complete his search before* he W'as transferred to Calcutta. I am inclined 
to share his doubts in n:gard to the position of the tower. When the outside excava* 
tions Iiave been completed it will be easy to sratle the exact centre of the stupa, and 
if it Is found to differ from that of the tower, it may be worth white to sink another 
shaft in search of the treasure chamber, for it is not unlikely that there were relics 
enshrined in this stupa-* 

My digging yielded several interesting sculptures, some of which will be described 
in the next chapter and there is every reason to hope that other sculptures as well as 
inscriptions will be found w'hen the excavations are continued. The best time for 
doing so is immediately after the rains, when the soil ts soft. The mixed brick and 
clay debris is extremely hard to remove in the dry season, as I found from experience. 

Or his way tf Surnath the fifst people whom Kitddha met after tBavin^ Guj'i weroSBio merchfirts wfho 
4h,ifed itieir prQviiions fc'ith hitn, Jn fiaum he tstcighi ihem tlie new dwtrini: and ?ave them sfunetif hia B.'tcrrd 
hail* nnd riiil'parings as objetta of worship, “Talcing lhes(', the were about to ielum to their <iwn 

enuntry, wHnn they cifiked oF Huddha the right w,ty of venerating these relics. The TalhiijjatA forthwith tpread* 

iTi^f ^Saiigli^U ur round n isijuar? ticstf l^id down hU UttiultsangA and ih.tm his Sank:^k±>ik;a; 

.ilf^aln ovft ihtsi.’' he ptaced a.'s a ern'er bis aJms-hott,'], on whk’li he erc-ct-ed his tiiendicinf^ staff. I hus lie ptariod 
th^in in order^ m.-iking tktrrbv the of n ihipn. The iwn nten inkinjr inc order, each went to his own rown^ 

innil ihcop scciordmjj to the mode! which fhe hoty ime had i^reecrEbed - they prepikced in build n nmniiment ^nd 
lit LIS ves^ I he I'cry first of the fiaddhist rr tig ion eret.-tcti’' U may bt" mt.iiitinni'dpi tn p,T^$iiijir, that the Shwew 
dji^on of R.Tit^'‘DnTi cEairn^ the honmar of being this vtTV enahnnlfig the h^ir ftnd naibreSk^, and the 

legend uE the iwu Binrncse Tnerehants it presen-td irt aii ;iiicimt irt'-eripliun cm the great bed at Rang^irin-^Beal. 
BuMiiii Veh 1. p. 47. 

- ll srettastri me very unlikely; it ti L& the tiifimoriAl allu<lei] Id by JfiuLu rh^anp* [J, l b 
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are disposed in a series of nJehes separated by pilasters One 
of the niches only had a broken image in iL Some bricks obtained from the heart of 
the sftjpa measured 15% ,o* x ,1' and 14^x lo^x and in the lower terrace wall 

on the north side 14I 9* x To the north of the Chaukhapdl, near the well 

t™ O'- •'>0 "sq'wo" mound must hove been riren at a 

of thra^. *’? ■ t .‘^a ™ Popo'or uama 

of the s/ii/tft IS Latiri-ki'kadan or the " Leap of Lauri Tb; * r,-. , . 

roo'' ® ^auri of the AUlr or cowherd^X?!^ thi 

request of hts sweetheart, jumped from the Chaukhaitd! to the Dhamek towe^ J, k 

a little curious to find that a Buddhist site at Kapikvastu in the Nepal Tarai bi-art; 






The Sarnath eacavallons have yielded uo less than 47S pieces of aeul„t.,r . 
41 inscnpuons. a list of which is apptstded at paue 10k Eaceol th R ji ■ ^ 
umhrelMo fx-jmescntlyuotud. they are all Lred i„‘.he c„>Jl::^'TJ,^r‘‘ 
obtaincsl from the Chunar quarries in the tmtlying spurs of thf ViudhyTrl" t,”"' 
find-pUccs are marked on the indcx-plan by numb.ws agreeing win, fhos'e fn t J rT 
of sculptures ,„ Appendix A. As regards the index-plan, it mus be !'*! 

hat m many cases only apprnximnte positions could be given as some th '. 

tures wore found before the sites of th.. k..:i ii f ’ ^ 

plan. Alls, of the minor finds i. g en ^ ^ ««■ 

images and has-rcliels representing ,h/Buddha. ZhilaZa, 

siff^as and carded building stones- ” \tJtive 

In the pre^ state of our knowledge it would be vain to attempt a chrenolo ' , 
el.ns 5 ,fic,t,on of these images. Inscription, alooe can ftx their appro .m'teTZT 
only a small mmortty of them are inscribed. Moreover, there L Tt ll“ i' ? 
cpporltmtty make a thoreugh e.xami„atio„ of the scn1pture.s, and In w ritZ • L 
them a, a dtslance from Santjth, I am obliged to confine mese i ,0 tZe of t,-^“t' 
poss s, photographs, though there are others which are also des,Wo Z ' 

Ooe of the most intercstiug finds, trell dc^-rviog of separate nZclf', 

fPW vvvt io "-'o thirt vear orhZ l" T 

(Pla,eXXM, a, This is the oldest inscribed image found at Sar„,th f. 

covered Iju^ 11, the open about midway between the Main Shrine and lagat Si T' 

(see -No, 5 m the list of sculptures and on PI. XVll Not fir F.- ^ 

the p«es of the large beautifully carved stone untbrl fi^tre edT 'p,''"* 

and thestontp of^ nctagnnal column oith nn inscri in inT same cZ f'"' 

the .mage AU tlw* objects are in a deep red sandstone diffcrirL ?u “ 

used for all the other sculptures, obtained from the hills at Chno ^ 

Borne Agre — 

nfrtst (.t, scutpiupH attd iniicriiitwns « ilutt to Dr. J - 
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umbrella must have come from the Paharpur quarries in the Pharatpur State, between 
thirty and forty miles from Agra and Muttra. 

The inscription shows the image to have been erected in the third year of 
Kaniska the Kusana. It is in three pieces, the head and feet being broken off. Tile 
total height including pedestal is gl feet. The figure wears a lower garment tied with 
a band to the waist, while the shawl or cloak worn over it is thrown llglitly over the 
shoulder, and the end Is held up by the left arm. Tlie right shoulder and arm are 
bare and. to judge from the broken fragments of the right arm, the right hand must 
have been raised m the Botivceu the feet, facing the spectator, is 

standing an animal apparently Intended for a lion. This may have been placed there 
to help in idemifylng the statue, in the same manner as each Jain tTri^amkara has 
his own peculiar cognizance or badge. It may be rem.arked that this device is not 
unknown in Christian art. As an instance may be mentioned iit. Mark and the lion. 
In later fSuddhist sculpture it fell into disuse, but it is still practised in Hindu art, 
where each dt-ilv is accompanied by his or her own peculiar v^haua or vehicle, 
Gauiam-a Buddha was often spoken of ;ls Sakya--Sitiiha. the lion of the Sakyas, so 
tlie attendant lion figure would seem to identify the st.atue with Buddha; and it 
undoubtedly has the appearance of a Ituddha statue. Curiously enough, the inscrip¬ 
tions refer to it as a Bodhisattva,' a tide borne by all destined Buddhas before liiey 
have attained to Buddha-hood. In Gr?eco*BuddhIst and medieval art Bodhlsatlvas 
are generally represented in royal dress and wearing rich ornaments. 

It will be noticed that the prominence on the top of the skull, Skr, wiwfw;, is 
missing in this statue, A cavity is cut in Its place, as if something had rested on the 
head. Instead of the usual close curls of the conventional Buddha head, the skull Is 
left smooth, in the same way as ihe shaven heads of monks or Ifh’ksus are repre* 
sented when Ihev appear in sculpture. ,Apparently at tins early age the Buddha head 
had not yet assumed the conventional form which we find fully developed in the Gupta 
period. The mark on the forehead, Slkr. ariitii, generally found on later Buddha 
images, is absent in this case. The halo, of which a portion can be setm at the back, 
is plain and has none of the elaborate carving of the Gupta type, of wliich several fine 
specimens have bet-n eKlvumed. TIic statue was evidently painted, for traces of light 
yellow colour on the body and red brown on the garment arc still visible. Decorative 
colouring of tills kind is used In Burma and Ceylon, where the statues are either gilt 
eiitlrdy or only partially with ihe lx>dy and face left white, or are painted white with 
the dress picked out in yellow and the hair in black. 

With the Bodhisattva statue may be compared llie one illustrated in Fig. c of 
PLite XXVI, which was also found at ,S^ath in stfn facing east, north of the Main 
Shrine (see No. g on the index*plan). This second statue is not inscribed or dated, but 
bi-ars so striking a resemblance to the first that it may he safely assigned to rlie same 
prriod, vis., that of the Ku-satjas. (See the illustrations on Plate XXV 1 .) The chief 
difference is in the attendant animal figure, which in this case does not appear to lx.' a 
lion, but the stone is too worn for identification. 1 -ike the first statue, this one Is 
carved in the round, and stood originally under a stone umbrella, the post of which is 
still remaining immediately behind the image. 

* Theso rt-mirks point to thecoitduslon lh.it the smlue tltws ^"11 represent o UcHlhiBattva. but fAr Hiiihitattt'a. 
I’.f., hi? becafre a nudcthzi. fS- K-] 
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Another statue \^’hich belongs to the same school Is the SravastI Image from 
Set'Mahet in the Calcu:ta Museum described by Dr. Bloch ’ which for the sake of 
comparison is illustrated In Fig, d of Plate XXVl, In the Inscription on this, as well 
as on a Muttra image in the Lucknow Museum, occurs the name oF the hfii^su Bala, 
who is also mentioned in the Saniath inscriptions. The appearance, material, and 
epigraphs on ihcae three statues leave no doubt as to their belonging to one and the 
same age and school of sculpture, which seems to have flourished in the Kusana 
period at Muttra, the ancient Mathura. Tfiere the first form of the distinctly Indian 
Buddha image as apart from the Grieco-Rudd hist type would appear to have 
originatetl. The two images found at Samath are the earliest knonm examples of this 
indigenous development, and the inscription on one of them becomes of special value 
on account of the date It contains.® From the inscription we also gather that the 
donors bad creeled an umbrella, which must have stood over the image. Near the 
place where the latter was found, was set up an octagonal fragment of a column 4* * 9“ 
high and iol*^ thick (see W on PL 

It likewHse bears an inscription, w hich ideiuifics the octagonal stump with part of 
the post on which the stone umbrella was originally placed. The post probably, like 
most Indian columns, was square below, octagonal in the centre, and round above. 
So this octagonal fragment must have been the central part of the post, just above ihe 
level of the e}m. 

The umbrella I was fortunate enough to discover near by. An illustration of It is 
given in Plate XXVII, It measures ten feet across, and takes the shape of an 
inverted full-btown lotus. Round the raised centre cf the flower is a ring of twelve 
w'inged animals, including the elephant, lion, mnkara^ tiger, antelope, camel, bull, 
etc.; each animal is separated from the next by a small lotus rosette set in a square 
panel. The next outer ring contains twelve Buddhist symbols, among which may be 
distinguished the sacred conch shell used for libations and as horn to announce the 
temple service ; the mystic svastika cross or fylfot ot Christian art; a vessel with 
fruit; the (rtrafna symbol n^prestntlng the “ three jew^els " or refuges of the Buddhist 
Church, Buddha. Dharma (tile law), and Saiigha (the community) ; the lucky lish ; 
and the auspicious flow-er vase {Skr. maiigniti-kalaia). 

A smaller plain stone umbrella was found west of the Main Shrine as also some 
fragments of others in various parts of (he excavations. 

One of the most interesting sculptures found at Samalh is a Buddha image (list 
No. aS) seated in the earth-touching attitude {bhiimisparia^intuira), Plate XW'llI, a. 
The upper portion of the slab v\ ith the head of the figure and halo Is missing, and 
both arms are injured. The dress is only indicated by the line of the upper hem 
running over the left shoulder, leaving the right one bare. The posilton of the hands of 
the image shows that it represents Gautama at the moment, immediately preceding 
his eolightenmeiii, when assaik^d by Mara, the evil one, he touched the earth to induce 
her to bear witness to liis good deeds in previous e.xistences. It is noteworthy that 
the palm ol the left hand htis a groove cut across h as if some object had 
atracht'd to it. The base is carved In imitation of a stone wall. In the centre, wiihin 


^ J, 5- LX Vllp Pan fj iSt^a* |»sigc 374, ami /i, A, VI iLp. ifto, 

* Fcrra Fullfr di^yisian of thjp paint see Dr, VogfLl's piper in the \’lll. p. 173, 
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a sunk medallion, probably meant For a cave, a lion h resting with its head on its 

® kneeling woman 

wKh a cbid joining its hands in adoration, and to the right a running female figure 
with another child kneeling In front of it much defaced. It is curious lo note that the 
kneeling figures on the left seem to be naked, while the woman on the other side has 
long garments floating in the wind. Whether this relief represents some legendary 
scene or has reference to some event in the life of the donor. I cannot decide. 

Above the lion a semicircular groove is scooped out of the base of the imaije 
dividing the inscription into two portions. A similar groove mav be noticed in the 
colossal Bodhisativa statue described above, p. 78, The inscription No. XXII is in 
ate Gupta characters and may be assigned to the sixth or seventh century- A.D, ’ The 
letters are raised, and, as far as I know, this is the case with no other inscription of the 
pre-Muhammadan period. The text $aivM-ho‘A] 

stha,ira.Bamfhugupfa,ya. " This [is] the gift of the Butidhist friar, the senior monk 
Bandhugupta.' 

On the back of the slab are scratched in the stone the outlines of eight stilus 
m tivo vertical lines separated by the mark of a post or pillar. 

The e.xcavations yielded several statues which evidently represent Bodhisattyas. 
One of the most rem^kable of these is the one entered as No. 119 in the attached 
list of sculptures (4 6 ). This statue may bo safely identified with Avalokite^vara 
as proved by the small hgure of the Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha in his head-dress and 
from the two^rcto’ knt'eling m supplication by his side, beneath the lotus on wliich he 
IS Stan ng f ate XX\ III, b). Amitabha Buddha is represented in the attitude of 
meditation, dhymia-mudrit, with his hands resting on his lap. 

The Bodhisativa figure is adorned with suitable ornaments. The dress lies 
close to the body that, if it were not for the folds of the drapery showing below, one 
would hardiv notice it. Both arms of the statue are broken, but from other examples 
there can be little doubt that the right hand was held down with open palm in'the 
gift-bestowmg attitude, varada-mudra, whilst the left held a lotus llower of which a 
portion of the stalk is still perceptible near the foot. 

On the base of the statue there is the following mscripilon, Xo. XVIII in Quota 
characters ol the fifth century;— ' " 

1. Om Oeyadlmtmmoyam pariun&pasaka-tnsaydfatUSuydtirasva. 

2, Y,uhattra pittjyam iad=tdt{tvatn vc, 

vt'i, . his [is] the pious gift of the lay-member Buyarra the head of a district. 

■ [there is] m this [gift], let it be to the acquirement of supreme 

wisdom by all sentient l>eings.“ ^ 

There IS another inscribed Bodhisattva statue ^list No, t2o. ht. 4') which pro¬ 
to personification of Wisdom, as Avalokiieivara is taLn 

Statue ■ Compassion tPlate XXvnI. c). The right arm of the 

bro^n^bm wa.^evidently in the gift -best o wing attitu de, Viirada^„^udr,r 

tfeLbiriTertbodl«m,d pointed snoLiU ,.ltT, 

emaciated bv St a rvatwri Ct F(}iii:hflr r ^ thirsl, Jfere they take tlie farm al skeletimf 

rcuchflr fiO!iagraphnrt!imdilhi!}v*{)i‘a^r\s, [geio), p. loa.andftf. ta. 
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The left band holds a long st^k, but the flower at the end Is unfortunately missing. 

It will be noticed that the small Dhvani-Buddha in the headdress is m the earth- 
touching attitude and therefore not Amitabha but Aksobhya, which would lead us to 
identify the image with ManiuSii. There are tiro small attendant female figures 

standing on either side on lotus floviers, ... 

The inscription (list No. XXIV) incised on the back of the image, is m charac¬ 
ters of the seventh century A.D., and consists of the so-called Buddhist creed or 
formula of the law, followed by the word Ardika, which may be the- name of the 

donor, 1.- - 

It is interesting to compare the Bodhisattva type presented by this image with 

that of the last statue, which is presumably some two centuries older. They both 
have long flowing hair reaching do’tiTi to the shoulders and wear ornaments, which, 
however, are much more numerous and elaborate in the later image. In the later 
example the drapery folds have disappeared altogether and the only clue to the dress 
is the lower hem seen bt^low the knees. 

A third Bodhisattva (list No. 11S, hi. + 6''). without an inscription, is presumably of 
an earlier type than the two last, If one may judge from its DhySni-Buddha, this 
statue would appear to represent the future Buddha Maitreya. Unfortunately the 
image is much mutilated. The feet and arms are broken and the upper part of the 
slab is missing. Apparently the right hand was in the TtarAda-m^dra, and the left held 
a flower stalk. The costume is that of a Buddha clothed in thin muslin, the folds of 
which are indicated by wavy lines. The hair is remarkably long and falls down in 
masses over the shoulders. Noticeable is the total absence of ornaments. Against 
the hair above the head is placed a Dhyani-Euddha which, from its attitude, I take to 
be Amoghasiddhi, and so 1 identify the image with Maitreya. Judging from the 
greater slmpUcity of treatmeni, 1 am inclined to place this image before the last two in 

the Gupta period. 

Two more Bodhisattva figures may be mentioned here, found at Chaukhaiidt (list 
Nos. 471 and 472, ht. 2* r). They are carv^ed in relief and placed in sunk panels. 
One is undoubtedly Avalokite.^vara s the gesture of the right hand, X'&rada-mudra, the 
lotus flower in the left, and the Buddha figurine in dhy^na-mtdra in the head-dress 
confirm this identification. On his right side a female figure is kneeling with clasped 
hands, presumably a human worshipper (Plate XXIX, a), The BodhisattV'a on the 
other stone is in the same posture hut has no Dhyani-Buddha in his head-dress. The 
armlet on the right arm and bracelets on both wrists may be noted : these are absent 
in the first figure. The flower In his left hand seems to be a ehampA (Michelia 
champaka) conventionally treated. 1 therefore take the figure to be Maitreya, 
although it must be admitted that the identity of the flower is not certain. The 
absence of the stupa and the ointment vessel, the ordinary attribute of Maitreya, are 
also to be noted. On the other hand we know that .\valokite£vara and Maitreya are 
the favourite attendants of Sakyamuni, and as these two sculptures undoubtedly formed 
a pair, we may assume them to represent the.sf two Bodhisattvas. 

A well preserved piece of sculpture (list No. 141, ht. 4' i") and two slightly injured 
replicas (Nos. 142, 143) show a figure with long ringlets seated cross-legged and hold¬ 
ing with both hands a bowl in Front of his breast (Plate XXIX, b). ,A small Buddha 
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m the dhyam-mmira h placed on hJs head, w'hilst a male and female fimire each 
holdmgabow-L stand on his shoulders. The Dhyanf-Suddha ;vouId seem Vindicate 
a ni 5 hgure represents Avafokitegvara. but its appearance is so different from the 
usual aspect 0 this dedy that the idcmlficatlon is by tio means cenam. The fi™ 
wears a necUace armlets, and bracelets. The presence of dress can onb- be infeed 
from the marks of the waistband and the hem beTovr the knee, ft will have been 
maced that all the Rodhisattvas so far described have long flowing hair or ringlets ■ 
this IS m accordance with the tradition that (he Bodhisattva Gautama had loni hai^ 
i^liich he cut off with his sword on becoming a recluse 

A sculptor, r^rfcabla for its fin. cxcootion and „cell.„, pr.s.rvt.,!o„ is s 
BuWhn .tnuga (l,sr No. =3. ht, 5' 3') in ,h. st.ti.ud. „( turning , 1 ,. ,.h„| 

of tlic !u«' (c. on Plat. XXIX). That tills sedpiurf is intended In gly. the scene of 
tit. first sermon ,s apparent from the „fie,.|. shoivn lacing, flanked by in„ deer and 
from tlte live mend,cant., trith tl.de shaven heads knesding belotr, on t'he righl, The 
female figure tvnh the child kneeling on the left is prohabl.v the donor of the image 
Fmnulte treatment of the dress and the evqnisitdy carved halo, one may infer thai 
this tmage belongs to the Gupta period. Tl.e rampant winged leogrvplts supporting 
e top b.tr of the seat, with the fieatls above, form a well known device 

Above at the sides ot the halo are two flying figures in the act of showtring heurenlT 
tWrs. the curious position of the legs, by which, in Ihe absence of wingj the act 
of fl.vmg IS mdicated, wtll hardly require comuient. This image was L first oile 
brought to light by me m the course of the eacaratirms and was hailed with special 
delight as so emmemly appropriate to the site, ft will be noticed that in this sculotlire 
all the features of the later type of Uuddta inage are already fixed, the prL;. 
nence on the top of the head, Skr. rHwfpi, the arrangement of the hair in rows of 
tormul curls, the long pendant ears, thick lips and fold^i on the neck, etc. 

Among the Buddha images from Samath, there is a statue (list No. j6 ht 6' q") m 
spotted wlute siaudstone^. The head, which wasbroken off, hasheen reCxed (d on Plate 

L ; d prntertiony is free from 

tlte body sind not resting against the shoulder as in other statues of tho kind. The left 

holds the hem of the garment* The latter Is not indicated by folds except above the 
feet and below tlie left hand. The hair is arranged in the same conventional curls as m 
t e ast hgure, and the halo, which was found dutg-iched near the statue, is similar!v 
carved. The treatment of the dress it has in common with an inscribed statuette 

rom Hamath now m the Lucknow Museum. This helps us in assigning the statue to 
the tiupta period. 

It IS remarkable that scenes from the life of the Buddha, so frequent in earlier Bud* 
dhist art, are hardly found at SarnSi h, Jn medieval sculpture those scenes are almost 
entirely reduced to the four great events of Buddha's life: his birth, enlightenment (Irst 
sermon and death. These four scenes are not infrequently found carved one above 
the other on steles (Skr. The Calcutta Museum possesses u complete 

spec.men of this kind from Sarnaih on which the nativity occupies the lower and 
the f.ironrViina the upper panel.' Among the sculptures under discussion there 
.s a fra^ient(listNo..3t. ht. t' lo^ partly defaced, which formed the lower half 

simdar s t ele, see Plate XXX. l ig. a. It conta ins two panels , representing the birth 

' Fowher. FPf., p. it)^, fijj. ay. 
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and the enlightenment, with the usual accompaniment to the latter of Marais attack 
(Skr. Mani’dharsatta), 

The centre of the lower panel is occupied by Waya. holding a branch of the sata 
tree, under which she is standing. Of the other figures, which are more or less 
obliterated, that on her left is her sister Prajapati on whom she leans, and on the other 
side are Brahma and Indra. On the stele in the Indian Museum, one of these two 
deities, t'is,, Brahma, receives the child in a kneeling position. To judge from 
appearances, this must also have been the case here. In Gra;co-Buddhist bas-reliefs 
of the same scene, the two gods are invariably shown standing. On the broken stele 
under discussion, we may notice some denatils in the upper corners of the lower panel 
and two standing Buddhas, one on each side. 

In the next higher panel is a figure of tJie Buddha in the earth-touching 
pose {hhjlmisparia~miidrd)^ seated under the bodhi tree. This recalls the scene 
when Buddha, assailed by M^a, touched the earth to call her to witness to his 

good deeds in previous 
existences. To his right, 
W'e recognise Mara, not 
only from hia attribute, 
the bow, but also from 
the makant standard 
{makaradksapi) held 
by his attendant. The 
two female figures on 
the other side must 
be Mara’s seductive 
daughters, although in 
the texts their number is 
always given as three.' 
In front of the Buddha’s 
seat are the defeated 
demons of Mara’s host. 
Scenes from Buddha's 
life are also found on an 
exquisitely carved frag, 
ment (list No. i6o, ht. 
6 ^"), see Fig. a The 
central image is miss¬ 
ing, but from the 
foliage of the bodhi 
tree, the pipal or feus 
rehgtosaf preserved 
** over the halo, it ts 

known to have been Buddha at the moment of his enlightenment. At his side are seen 
a number of flvlng figures-placed m a vertical row. Beginning from below on 


* Kem, p, si, f&oimrte 5, 













excavatioxs at SARXATH. j, 

the Wt we have on the outer edge the binh-eoene, of which onir haif the r 

Ma^a IS preserved ; then ihe first sermon, and above this the mirarU nf R - 

tt Buddt" It L'in:el:!:!“hf i“‘-PtXd:;,™; 

representations of Gandhara have devdoTed" nriTe^rTp^'k^ 

fetcLThiroc^^^^ 

!t. origin^ fcatu,ce. Betwee" the twir^UX B^dra t7/“ 

resting on hjs nght side ivith his right hand under his he id ori his couch 

a“::::" rr„r r" 

perhaps the tree epirila wfa'r^t™Tu“dhB!'sculptor 

of rhe foliage, /hethcr the two ren^ini:;^ B^ddh: CisTn the T" " 

some legend or are merely intended to HI up the space, it is not ea.y w™" 

A the east entrance to the temple, two carved stones were found e' Vo> 
probably used as capitals (list Nos. 45., a„d 46,) see Plate WV ’ p- a ’T'' 

Ihe Brst of these has a »“‘od Buddha Sgure on thrW sideti and Vr^eSmatb^^ 

the fiartnirvilfia on the fourth. One of the RudHhii ft ^ .1 *^®Py<-^entatJon of 

the Mj’afm-mudra or meditative aittltude shdtered bv thr"* 

headed snake. This refers to the leld ‘ 'h ' - 

B^dha during a thunderstornt, ashe aft'lost in ntJdiXrd^'ttdhfrfaf 
R}a. Tlie other stone is also decorated with Buddha fit^ures md ha' 
side a curious relief, on which a tiger can be distinguished in the act of d. "" 
man, while three women are watching the scene fmm h b: A 1 ^ devouring a 

«^ii. This has probably reference to the Buddha in one of' fdl ^ 

giving his body to feed a hungry tigress. ^ pr^'Vious existences 

Statues and st.ntuette3 of goddesses have bepn fr-intirt ■ 'j 
course of the excavation, hL the tdendfioadon t number in the 

case of the Bodhisattvas. especially as severai of these 

of the best preserved specimens is a relief (list No ii, 
seated on a l.us in the easy attitude Lwn a; Ze 

L ndoubtedly this figure represents Tara, holding a blue lotus fShr «yw 
hand, whilst the right is in the gift-best owing 

attendant ts kneeling against her left knee, and" an adorL figurr'wkh a ' 

projects from the base. On both sides of the halo which^.^^ 

expanr^d flower there are the usual flower-showering genii '^.V^rTh" " 

t'ossibU we may recognise Tara also in a statuette Hist No i^n h, . 

goddess seated on a lorus in the ia/ifasafm or easv fashion and hnW ^ ^ 

fiower (Skr.tj; rlie left hand see Plate XX\ fip A rt, l ^ red lotus 
She wears rich iewollerv and m i u j'*j ’ ^ other hand is broken. 

nciccd a duchshriu' -I' 

work „„ <he .uulh-w J side of .^Dhlmch" ^ 


* Kern, A/anufi/f p 
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Some distance north of the Dhameh tower, where the new road has been made, 
was found a standing figure of the same goddess Tara (list No. 132, hi. 4' S’'), see Plate 
XXXI, Fig. a. It may be noticed that she has rather prominent breasts and is resting her 
weight on one foot, thereby bringing out one hip in a voluptuous curve. This is a 
favourite attitude with Indian sculptors. The figure is profusely decorated and would 
fom an excellent subject for a student of Indian jewellery. A little Dhyani-Buddha 
appears in the diadem. The arms are broken at the elbow, but the breakage indicates 
that the right hand was in the nhhaya-mudril and the left held a Bower, the stalk of 

which is partly preserved. It is curious to find holes in 
the arms, suggesting a previous restoration of the missing 
parts. One of the two little attending figures seems to hold an 
(ii(?i/T-flower, the attribute of Maricl. the goddess of Dawm, 
and the corpulence of the other would Indicate that !t is of the 
class of malignant deities, to which Fkajaia, in reality only a 
malignant form of Tira, belongs,‘ 

^Vitll the above statue may be compared another standing 
image (list No. 1 ai, ht. a' ('), of which the head and hands are 
missing (Plate XXX, Fig. a). Like the last figure, it is 
profusely ornamented and attended by two smaller figures of 
goddesses. Each of these holds a fruit and an ear of com, and, as they seem to be 
repetitions of the central figure, this may perliaps be identified w'ith asudhara, the 

goddess of plenty, the or female counterpart of 
Kuvera or Jambhala. the god of wealth. T he vases 
on which she stands, must be the &Aa^rag/ia^tt, the 
Indian form of cornucopia or horn of plenty. 

It is interesting to find among the Samath sculp¬ 
tures a statuette (list No. i 34 > ri 2*'), which 
undoubted! V represents Sarasvati, live goddess of 
learning, playing on the lute (Skr. vlna) fig. g. It 
is the ontv image of this goddess obtained on a Bud¬ 
dhist site, excepting the well-known example from 
Gandhilra, identified by Grunwedel* It will be seen 
that the Buddhist representation of Sarasvatl, the 
popular goddess of learning and music, does not 
differ from the Bralvmanical one. 

.Among other representations of deities I wish to 
notice two more sculptures. One is a male figure 
(list No. 125, ht. 13") wearing a high tiara and 
seated In an easy attitude, Skr. /{t/ifSsand, with one 
* leg drawn up, see Plate XXXI, d. It is surrounded by seven smaller figures, 
and on the pedestal is a horse. It is not clear what this gronp represents. The 
other is the torso of a corpulent figure (list Xo, 137, ht, 2'^") which possibly represents 
a yaksa or demon and may have served the purpose of an .Atlant or supporting figure, 
see fig, 10. With this may be compared a seated corpulent figure, which was also 



Fig IIK 



Fig. 9. 


* Ff>Hchcr 


^ Gnlnwrdcl igiK>^ p. loTip 
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found at SSm 3 th. Sinular figures were found at Muttra, two of which are nott' in the 
local museum there, and another was exhumed not long ago at the Rajghat Fort in 
Benares in cutting a path down to the river. This latter is still in its original position 
in the Fort, 


The older images of gods and goddesses, so far considered, have onlv two arms 
like ordinary mortals. But others were found at SSrnath with many amis and heads. 
These images, so favouritv in Lamaistic art, seem to represent a later stage in Buddhist 
sculpture, and are probably due to Brahmanical influences. It should lie remembered 
that four-armed figures ofUgra^Siva occur already on the coins of Kaniska. 

An instance of many-armed figures is afforded by a beautifullj' carved relief (list 
Ko. 130, ht. 6*^) showing a group of three deities, two male and one female, seated 
crossdegged on lotus thrones w'ith four adoring figures underneath (see Plate XXXf, 
Fig. d). Each of these three figures has tour arms, of which two are joined in adoration, 
Skr. namaskara^ whilst the other two hold, one a rosary and the other a lotus flower. 



Tlie central figure is 
made more important 
than the two others, but 
the four arms and halos 
mark all three as deities, 
I propose to identify 
this group with the 
Triratna or Buddhist 
trinity found at Bodh- 
Gaya.’ 

We next come to a 
sLx-arnied female figure 
with three heads (list 
Xo, (a6, ht, I jo'^) 
easily recognisable as 
MSrtct, the goddess of 
Dawn, also called 
Vajravarahi, the "She 
boar of the Thunder* 
holt.” (.See Plate 
XXX, d.) The goddess 
is represented in the 
usual archer position. 
Of thesis arms, the two 
upper, w hich are broken, 
probably held a thunder¬ 
bolt fSkr. vajra) and an 
aioka flow'er. The other 
attributes are a bow, an 
arrow and an elephant goad (Skr. aaknkfi). The last hand, raised menacingl}'' 
{htrjaninjiidra)^ holds a noose fSkr, pasa), MaricT is here represented with 


Cufirpuighjiin's Plale XX Vl. 
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three heads, one of which is a boar's head. In the diadem over the central head 
will be seen the figurine of Valrocana in the dharpiacakra-mudra. On the base 
are the usual seven boars, surmounted by the figure of the charioteer. In one corner 
below are a couple of human votaries, probably the donors of the image. On the right 
seems to have been an inscription, but this is unfortunately no longer decipherable 

Another fragment (list No. 144, ht, T 4") represents the base of a simitar Marici 
statue, see Plate XXXI, Fig, c, In this the chariot can be distinctly seen with the 
wheels at the sides and the mask of Rahu. over which the charioteer sits astride, while 
below are the seven pigs. Two boar’headed attendants seem to have stood on both 
sides of the central figure, which is entirely lost. 

1 may mention that a similar figure of Marici w'as found at Rodh-'CayS but with 
eight, instead of six, arms.' 

Perhaps the most striking of all the Samath sculptures is the bust (list No. 133, 
ht. i' 7*) of a four-headed goddess, profusely decorated, see Fig. 11. In the elaborate 



t'iff. ta- 

head-dress of the front face, four small Buddha figures in various postures haVe been 
introduced. The one in the centre and that to its right, are in the earlh-touchinp; 
attitude, that to the left in the preaching .atti Hide, and the top one is seated in meditation 
This is probably another representation of Tara, who is sometimes spoken of as a 
four-headed goddess. 

A pair of well preserved sculptures flist Nos. 474 and 475, ht. 3^) found at Th.-iu- 
khandi display two rampant leogryphs ridden by figures armed with swords. One of 
these is astride, while the other kneels on the back of the lion. To judge from ihe 
position of their legs the figure.s beneath are flying, and, as they hold on to the lions' rails 
the animals themselves are probably meant to be transported through the air. The 


* Cufinirgharn. M^haioJhi, Pble XXX. 
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faces and long hair of ihe two equestrian figures bear a striking likeness to that of the 
supposed AvalokiteAvara with the almS'bow'I, see p, 82 above. The flying figures, it 
may he noticed, have their hair arranged differently from that of the upper figures. 
The two pieces of sculpture were evidently intended to occupy corresponding positions, 
perhaps on either side of steps leading to the upper terrace of the Chaiikbapdi sfupit. 

Among the numerous carved stones which made parr of some building, ! wish to 
draw attention to a well executed has-reliuf (list No, 427 ht, t's"!. which apparent I v 
decorated a doorway, Fig. 12. It contains portions of horizontal and vertical borders 
of various floral designs, among which is a beautiful vine pattern with a parrot pecking 
at a bunch of grapes. Of special interest is a panel on which is seen a s/t 7 pa being 
worshipped by a harpy fSkr, hfi/Kira or snpiiriiff) carrying a garland, and an elephant ■ 
offering a bunch of lotus flowers. The harpy, with its turban, stumpy wings and long 
tail, is similar to those found on Muttra sculptures/ Possibly this panel refers to the 
legend of the shlpa of RamagrSma,' according to tradition the only one of the eight 
stupas containing Buddha’s relics left undisturbed by Afioka, The story is that this 
place having become a desert, the sacred sfupa wws attended and worshipped by wild 
elephants. The Nagas or snakes encircling the dome of the sfiipu have no doubt 
reference to the Naga who guarded the Ramagriima sfUpa and persuaded ASoka from 
destroying it for the sake of its relics. As the Sanskrit word ftaga means both "snake " 
and '* * elephant,” the two legends have probably a common origin. The representation 
of the sftlpit is worth noticing with Its encircling railing, dome, and ” tee ”, as the 
crowning feature Is called. Above the " tee " may be seen a stone umbrella and two 
cliati/'is ox fiy*whisks. 


Further Inscriptions, 

Hesides the inscriptions already discussed in connection with the buildings and 
sculptures, the following raa^' be noticed— 

On two fragments of a slab (list No. 279) there are the beginnings of four lines 
of an inscription (No, XI1) in Gupta characters of the fifth century, reading 
di JO eva (m) 
dh(\rmm(\ di 

Inscription XIII is cut in one line of 18" in length on a detached base (list 
No. 30), which must have belonged to a Buddha image. This is evident from the 
inscription. Unfortunately the image itself has not been recovered. The characters 
are of the fifth century, very distinct and throughout legible. The legend, composed In 
a stanza of pure Sanskrit, runs as follow's :■—- 

Oth AdilyabandliOr’=^BuddIiasya prattm-apratijnadyuteh kdrtia 
^Jlayaiasd kdiiksatd padam’^uttainam 

“ Om. Of the Sun’s kinsman the Buddha of matchless splendour [this] image 
was caused to be made by Silaya^as striving after the highest state of bliss.” 

\\ ith this inscription may be compared one on a Buddha statue discovered by 
Cunningham at SSrnath and now preserved in the Calcutta Museum.® 

Inscriptions Nos. XlV and XV are likewise incised on detached bases of images 
(list Nos. 21 and 12), Both are in Gupta characters of the fifth century, but the 

• ViTicent Smith, 7 ht Stuf a, Plate XVI. ’ BetJ. BudJitt'ii Vol. [, lntr„ p, 50, ^ 

• A. S. A., Vol. 1 ,p. 133, PI XXXtV No, 4, and Fleet, Oufitft tnuriftimts, p. aSi, No. jj, 
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letters are partly oblitetaied, and in No, X!\* the greater portion of the epigraph is des¬ 
troyed, Both are votive inscriptions of the ordinary tjyie beginning ivith Deytt/iharoio^ 
yant and ending with the formula yad~atra fanyam^ etc,, see above p. Si. 

The donor of XIV was a Buddhist monk {^akytii/hiksu) ; the name of the other 
donor seems to be Dharmasiriiha. 

An inscription (Xo. XVII) of the same hind is found on the base of an image 
(list ,\'o. 50) of which onh’the feet remain. It consists of tivo lines 13" and 7!" long. 

1. Deytidharm 7 ne’‘yam ^akyabhikxt}\r='\ Biiddkii^ri^pri)vasyfi yad^nitra futjyaih 

2 t tad=hhiii}(itv^annitnraj r?f 7 nitTfdpiaj'e 

*■ This [is] the gift of the Buddhist friar Buddhapriya, Whatsoever merit [there 
is] in this [gift] bi it be for the attainment of supreme wisdom 

The remaining epigraphs seldom contain anything mort: than the so-called 
Buddhist creed or formula of the faith {(iharma-paryilya), and are, therefore, only of 
interest as determining the approximate date of the sculpture on which they are found. 
There are several versions of this ‘'creed " found at Sarnath. The oldest inscription of 
this kind (No, XXI), In character of the fifth century, is found on the detached hand of 
an image. But all other specimens belong to a later period. The religious practice of 
incising this formula on sculptures and stabs and stamping it on seals does not seem to 
have come into vogue at Sarnath until the Gupta period. From I-tsing we bam that 
in his time it was a common practice In India to inscribe the creed or " Gatha of the 
Chain of Causation ” on images and other cmlyas. He gives the following rendering 
of the GStha i— 


* Ye d/iarmd h^taprabhavas /es/tilth kefnih inJM^a/a 
Tesftdfft cayo nirod/ia ei'amvadi maMiramam//. 

“ .Ml things arise from a cause. 

The Tathagata has explained the cause. 


on 


This cause of things has been finally destroyed; 

Such is the teaching of the Great Sramanatbc (Buddha),”* 

Besides epigraphs on stone, the Sarnath excavations yielded four inscriptions 
baked clay, which deserve to be briefiy noticed. Tn clearing a debris mound, in con 
nection with the building of a stone shed for the sculptures, two small clay tablets were 
found, measuring 15-16" in diameter and inscribed with the Buddhist cret^. Consider- 
ing their small size, the letters are remarkably clear. The two inscriptions belong- to 
different periods. In both cases the legend Is divided over five lines. The older of 
the two, in which the letters slope to the right, may be assigned to the sixth, the other 
to the eighth or ninth century,* 

Clay tablets of this kind are common on every Buddhist site. Of far greater in¬ 
terest are two other Inscribed clay objects discovered at Sarnath, One Is a seal found 
during the excavation of the temple mound. It measures onlv and must have been 
attached to some object, of which the traces are visible on the back. The obverse 
shows the well-known whcel-and-deer symbol and under it the legend ^ri-Gupiasitkhas 'a 
in character of presumably the fifth or sixth century. We infer from this legend tfm 
the seal belonged to a person of the name of Gupiasirhha. The other seal is 
of considerably larger size (1^x1^'), It was found in clearing debris for 


^ A ttf fh< Btiddhiii Rali^taTJi iraniEated by Tiikakiisii^ p. 

* it h noteworthy tb,tt ofl ihe firat the tripartite and on the second the l»parti!e form of j(i U used 


the 
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extension of ihi^ sculpture shed and would seem to belong nor to a pri vaie individual 
but to a monastic establishmitnt. It is of the same type as the vihura seals found at 
Kasia. Cnfortunately the edge is much worn and the legend partly lost, whilst the 
remaining portion is Ur from dislfnct. The upperf half is occupied by the wheehand- 
deer symbol, sepaiated by a double horizontal line from the lower half containing the 
lt:gend in two lines. It reads: SrT sad-dharmmti { 2 ) 

The character seems to be that of the fifth or sixth century. The restoration of the 
missing or uncertain ahpints is based on the analogy of the Kasla seals. The word 
d/mrmticakra Is supplied by the JIahipala inscription. It Js noteworthy that the word 
Sri-J/ii^rmma also occurs on tile clay seal Found by Professor Hidl in the 

course of his Samath excavations,^ 


APPEXniX A, 

List of Sculptures. 

t, A^nka column with lion-rapiiaL InscriptEoiii I, VT!, and X.* (See above, p. 58 .) /h siftc. 
Z. Seven pilLurs and tivo raib of an ornamtnta] railing. fSee above, p. 5G,S Roaad Asoka 
pillar. 

3. Four fragments of pillar> (fliriMr iiiscril^d) and three bar? of a rajling. Inscriptions IMV 

and N[. ahov* . p. 56 .; South oi Shrine. 

4. R.iilitig roiitid sum]I in sanlh cliapel of Shrine* {See p, 68,) inscription: W /w 

sfiti. * 

5. Colossal t^tatue [lolal ht. 9* 5 ^) of a Boiihipftttva with Inscription VI of the third vear of 

Kaniska. (See abnye, p. 78*) North-east dl jagat SEngh stQpa. 

5 . Dclagnniil Timbrelh post (ht. 4'with irii^cnpUon VII of the t hird year of Kaniska- 
'Sen above+ p. So.] So nth of Shnne, re-c rented. 

7. S tone-umbrella (loMn diameter) with ornament a! carvings, south-ea-st of Presum¬ 
ably belonging to No, h, (See above* p, 80.) 

5 . Fragment tt3i'^X7''‘l of insnribnj Mlab of the rdgn of Asvaglioslia. In.sicnptioti Vlfl. 
East of Shrine^ 

9 . Statue [ht. 6 * T*) of a Pnidhisattva (?) with umbrella post ; prohethly Knsai^ia period. 
Head and hand mi.ssiog. Figurine between feel, North of Shrine, iVi jeiVji. 
fo. Statue (ht. 4' 7^J of a Nimiding Riiddlm. llead^ annsj and leet b.^t, North of Jagat 
Singh stupa. 

IT. Ped<Mtn1 flit, 8"^) of a statue, North-east of Jagat Singh stupa, 
j j. Fragnnnit (ht. 3*) of a halo with two flying figures in relief* 

13, Two fragments of a halo (3' 2^ in diameter] decorated with serolt-viork. South-west of 
Lh [See Plate Xo, 2.) 

14- Pede5tal (ht. ti*) with feet of a fitatiie of Buddha (?) standing. Snnth-cast of Shrine, 

15. Pedestal (width 2' 4!"') of a statue. South-east of V. 

16. Statue [lit. 5 ^ g'j of a Eiidilha standing in the rea^'uiring alLitiide (a^hay^-mudrii), of 

Mf'hite sandstone. South-east of Shrine. (See above, p. 83*] 

17* Pedestal (width p S") of a statue, North-^wesi of Jagat Singh stflpa, 

18. Statue (ht- 2' 5^J oi a Buddha ideated in the attitude of cie; pounding the law {dAiirma- 
Cfikr^-mtidrti}^ The five inendicaiit friars and the whecl-aad-deer symbol indicate the 
first sermon at Benares, Nc5rth of Stupa T. The sculpture shows traces of red paint, 
ig. Pedestal (ht. 4'^) of a statue, North-cast of Shrine. 


* CunEungtiam .' 1 , i’. A!",. Vol, I, p, 129, Plate XXXlV. * Hcrcn List inSE^riptions fotlcnn'ing. 
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20 . 


31. 

23 . 

» 3 * 


24 

25. 

26. 
~7‘ 


29 

30. 

31 

32 
33. 


34 - 

3 S. 

3 < 5 . 

37 - 

3 «. 

39 - 

40. 

41- 

42. 

43* 

44. 


45 - 

46. 

47- 

4 «. 

49 

50. 


Statue {ht. 7' 6") of a Buddha slaiiElIng In ttie rcassuptig attitude {aMaya-min/rd] and 
portions of hato ornamented \s 4 th scroll*work. The sculpture Ls of nhite sandstone. 
North of Jogat Singli stupa. 

Pedestal (ividth t' tt") with inscription XIV. 

Pedestal (width i' 3") of a statue with inscription XV. 

Statue (liL s' 3") of a Buddha seated in the altitude of expounding the Jaw {dkarmaea^ 
kra-KudrS), Omamenta! halo with two flying figures m relief. The five mendicant 
friars and the whee]-and*tleer symbol indirate the first sermon. South oF la eat 
Singh pillar. (See above, p, 83.) 

Pedestal (width i' 5") of a statue. South of Shrioe, 

Statue (ht. 4'6*) of Buddha slaading. Feet, arms, and halo broken. Xorih-trast of 
umbrella post No. 6. 

Lower portion (width 3' 3*) of seated Buddha statue. North-east corner of V*. 

Base (width i'] of a statue. Xort 1 i*west of Shrine, near X, 

Image (lit. 4') of Buddha seated in the earth-touching athHude 

Head miisiiig, arms injured. On base, relief showing lion In centre and two female 
figures each willi a child. Over relief an Jnscriptioii, XXll, in raised letters. jSco 
above p. 80.) Soutli-cast of Shrine, 

Statue (ht. 4' 2'} of Buddha st.indirig. Head and hand.s lost. South-east of Shrine. 
Pedestal (width 6 ") wUli inscriptloti XIII in one line. West of Shrine. 

Base (w idth 11"') of a statue w ilh nrriamental can ingsand an m.scriptioii, XL, in N o liiieji 
Statue (ht. 4'3") of Buddlia .rtanding, Mead lost, fn NortJi*west of Shrine. 
Image (ht. 3'; of Buddha .seated in the attitude of expounding the law 

mudr^f) with two smatE figures of lions at the sides and six small standing figures 
beneath. All damaged, Isouth of Tagat Singh stupa. 

Image (hr. Buddha standing. Fare, hands, and feet broken. North-west of 

lemjjlif. 

Statuette (ht. to") of Buddha seated In the attitude of eJtpamidiiig the law {dharmaca- 
hra~mudral, Uf^atl lost. 

Statue (ht. 4 of Buddha -Htanding in the rea&isuring attitude {tthhaya-mudr^). Hands 
lo5t. South-east of Jagat Siiigli stQpa. 

StalLiuttc (ht. t J of Buildlia standiiig« Beet and right arm brokenp 

Statuette (ht % of Buddha seated in meditatioti {dhyiina-mudr<l]^ Head missing 
South of Jagat Siugh stQpa. 

Statuette (liL 11 ^ ) of Buddha standing Jtt the gift-bestowing attitude {varadn^mndrdS 
Statue (ht, 3' 6*) of Buddha standing. Defaced. Hand-s lost. North of V. 

Head (ht. Ti^J of Buddha figure. 

Image (ht. i* 6^^ oE Buddha seated in the t-arUi-totidiiiig attitude ( 

Sauth'West of the umbrella post No, 5 * 

Torso (hi. 7^^ of Buddha figure. 

Statuette (ht lo*) of Buddha in iht- attitude of expounding the law 

mil*.!). Head lo-rt. The Eve mendicant friars and the wlicel-anci-decr .symbol nn 
the pedestal indicate the first sermnii. North-west of Shrine. 

Pedestal (hi. i' 2") of a BuddTia Image, with whuel-aiid-ducr symbol. 

*^**^Head lort earth-touching attitude iUdmj/^and.mndrd). 

Figurine (ht. ii*') of Buddlia stapdltig. 

Feet [lit. 1' i") of standing Buddha. 

Lower portion (ht. 6") of Buddha seated in earth-tonching attitude. 

Base [width i' 3"} with feet of standing Buddha PI imaof.- Tnc- * '*' ■»»»-•, - 

chancer. ;S« p. 50.) sS. ' 
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51, Base (hU 6i'') with fett ol b-tatitlktig Buddha and kneeling figures. South-west 

of U. 

52, Image (lit* 3^ ol BuddJiFi, Headj arms, atid feet lost South of Shrine, 

53, Feet (ht. 8'') nf Buddlm figure. 

54, Torso (ht. 1^ 5'^J of Buddha figure. South ot Shrine. 

55, Image {ht. V of Buddha delivering liis first seniipn, 

56, Tqr^o [ht. of Bn del ha figure. South-east of U. 

57, Luwer portion [hi. lo^) of Buddha figure seated in the earth-touching attitude. The 

indicated by a in front of the figure. 

58-62. Pedestals of Buddha figures. 

63. Torso (hL 1^ of Buddha figure standing. North of Asoka column. 

64- Torso iht. i' of standing Buddha figure. 

65, Lower portion of Buddha figure seated in meditarion South of 

Shrine, 

6&* Lower portion (ht. g"") of standing Buddha image witli two attendant figures* 

67. Torso [ht. n*) of a Standiijg Buddha figure. South-west of Sbriue. 

68. Image (111. r' of Buddha standing in the re^iisuriug attitude Head 

ajiJ hands lojst* South of A.^oka column. 

69. Stalnette [ht. l") of Buddha seated in the earth-touching attitude {Ifkaniisfiarla-mtiflta). 

South of Asoka column. 

70. Statuette (hE. i') of Buddha standing in the reassuring attitude Head 

and feci lo-st. South of .\soka column, 

71* Statuette (lit. lO of Buddha seated in the eartli'Iauebing attitude. South of Shrine* 

72. Staiuetto {ht, oi Buddki preaching his first sermon. South-west of Shrine. 

73. Statuette [hi. B*^] of OiuSdlia preaching lii^ first seniioiu South-west of Slirioe, 

74* Statni-Ui^ (hT. to") of Buddha .seated in the earth-touching attitude (MHmisJfttrisa-mudra). 
South-west tif Slirine. 

75. Statuette (ht. 1' BuLklba preaching. Figure ivith flx^-whisk {cilwmra) to left* 

South-west of Asoka coVuinii. 

76. Figure (hi. i' 5") of Buddha preaching his first sermon. South-east of Asoka 

column. 

77. Figure (ht. 9") nf Buddlia standing in the reassuring attitude [aMaya-mmir^)^ attended 

hv kneeling figure Two fragments ; head lost. South of Shrine* 

78* Figure [ht, ii'^) of Buddha seated on a chatr^ Head and hands missing. 

79, Figure (hi. i* t D of Buddha preaching his firat sermon, tfead lost. Ea^t of V. 

So. Figure (lit. n "") of Buddha seated under the B&dAi tree in the earth-toucliing attitude. 
East of V* 

Si* Figure (ht, 2^) of Buddha standing, l^eet tnissidg. North of W, 

82, Torso (ht. 7*) of Buddha statuette in preaching altitude, 

83, Statuetle (lit, 1^} of Buddha (?) with diadem and ear-rings^ E»cated in the preaching atti¬ 

tude. 

.84, Statuette [ht. j' 2") of Buddha standing in the reassuring altitude {si*kayd-miidrJ], 
North of Shrine. 

$5* Statuette (ht. 1' 10^} of Buddha seated in the preaching attitude {dAiirm^s^akr^-rnudray 
Hands lost. South of jMoka column. 

86. Statuette (ht, uf preaching Buddha. Head lost, 

$7* Statuette {hi. i- 1“') of Buddita preaching. Head lost. West of Shrine, 

88. Statuette (hi. 1^ 10") of Buddha preaching. Inscription XXVIIL North-easi of Jagat 
Singh stupu- 

80. Torao (htp 5^') of Buddha statue tie. XortJi-east of Jagat Singh stupa* 

4JO, Statuette (lit. 10*^) of Buddha preaArhlng, Head missing. North of 
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gu Lower portion (ht. t* J'"} of a Buddba figure, seated mi a lotus in the prcadutig attitude 
[dhitrfnacij^rii-muifrd). Whcel-and-dcLi: svmboL Ttaecs of rod paint. Adauites, 
p2^ I^owor portloTi (bt. i' of -Htajidiog Buddha figure* South-east of Shrine. 

93. Statuette (ht. t*^ 6*^) of Buddha preadiing. South of Jagat Sitigh stUpa^ 

94. Figure (hi. 2^*1 Buddha standing. Feet and one hand lost^ attended by Maitreya 

and Avatokkeavara tiolding In niiu hand a fly-whiak and \n the other a rosar)' and 
lotus-flouer. North of Jagut Sipgb slilpa^ 

93 ' Figure (ht. 5^ o£ Buddlia standing in the gilt-bestowing attitude {vnradn-mindrd}, 

96, Head (hi. S^) of Bu<|dha figure. South^^ast of Shrine. 

gj* Figure (ht, i'' 7^) of Bufldha st^mefing in the gtft-besloivliig attitude {varada-^mudra). 
North-west of Shrine, 

98. Figurn (ht. x' 4'') of Buddlia standing in tluTL-aisuring attitude West 

of Jagat Singh stnpa. 

99, Figure (hi, g*} of Bnddfia preaching. West of Jagat Singh stUpa^ 
idOh Figure (ht* 3 ^ 9^) of Buddha standing in the attitude of proteclion 

North-west of Jagat Singh stOpa. 

101, Figure (ht- 2^ 4*) of Buddha standing. West of U\ 

ioj^ Figure (ht. of Buddha preaching, flt^ad missing, West of Shrinr,, 

103. Fragment (hi. 8’) of figure of preaching Buddha. North-east of Shrine. 

104. Torso (hh 1^ of Buddha sianding. 

IC15* Figurine (lu. 10PJ of Buddha sianding with umbrella. Feet lost. South-east corner 
of U* 

106. Lower portion (lit. 1' of standing Buddlia figure with tiro altendauts holding 

umbrulla and fly-whisk. 

107, Torso (ht 1* 3^j of Buddha figure. East ol Shrine* 
to8- Torso uf Buddha figure* Sontli of ufiihrella-puat No, b, 

109, Torso of Buddha figure. South of Main Shrine, 

no. Figure (hi. i" ir’']ofa preachiTig Buddha, Head and arms loat Dress with orna¬ 
mental hetn. Tlic base baa pita.Eiters at the comers, two pairs of amdopts, and a 
kneeling figure bciieatb. South-west of Shrine. 

Ill* Figure (III. i' S^) of Buddlia sUtiding. Legs missing. North-west of Shrine. 

112. Figure (ht t" 4*') of Buddha standing. East of Shrine. 

113. Figure (lit A'5'j o[ Buddha preaching the first ;5eniion. Head mUsing. North-east 

of jagat Singh stGpa. 

114. Figure [hi. i* 1") of preadVing Buddha, .\lucli damaged, head missing; uii back 

inscription giving Buddhist creed* Inside Jagat Singh stapa. 

115. Figure (hi. 2* 2’^) Buddha standing. Head, right arm, and feet missing. Nurlh- 

west of Shrine. 

iiS, Figure \\iU F 3'') of Buddha scainliiig. Head, feel, and kft hand missing. North of 
Jagat SiiJgh stOpa. 

117. Figure (hi 3^ r") of Buddha standing in the reassuring attiLudc {a 6 Aava-mMi/raj, Heatl 
and left arm missing. North of atupa T. 

It8. Statue (ht* 4' of Mal!reya{?) standing. Arms and feet broken. Longflowiiig Iiair* 
Figurine of Dhyini-bnddha in head-tireas. South-west of U* (See above p S * ) 
Statue {ht. 4' 5 ^) of Avalokite^vara standing on a btua. Both arcus broken k The 

Bodhisattva wears long Iwks, various orqjuncais* a doubifl thread across the breast 
and a scarf round the loins. At his feet are a pair of kneeling; in his diadem 

the figurine of Amitabha. On base inscription XVEll, [See above* p. tSi,) 

Statue (ht. 4'5 of Mafijusn sianding on a lotus and holding in Lis kfl hand a lotus 
stalk* the flowin- of which is mussing. The right hand* which is broken, must have 
been in the gift-bestow!tig atlilude (rWnW/'n). The Bodhisattva wea« bug 
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iDcte and variouHL oTnarti«?nt^i. lie is attended by tivo female deities and lias tbe 
bgariae of Aksobhya Lq the ij} his diadem. On the back In¬ 

scription XXIV, (See ahovcj p. 8i,) South-east of Shrine. 

121, Figure [ht- 2* of female deity ataiidiijg oti a lotqs attended by two feinaie figurines. 
Head and hands missing. 

J22. Statuette (ht. 1' i*"} in two fragmenEs of feinale deity seated on btus-flmver and Hon, 
Waist broken, Tivo worshipping figures at tJie sides. West ol ambreUa-post No. 6. 
J 22 * Torso (lit. to"^) of female figure. 

!24* Seated male figure { 111 , 7!^^ 

125. Male figure (lU. i" with seven smaller ones. Horse on pedestal. 

^26. Staluetle (ht. t* to^ of Marie! fVajra-iarah!) with sis arms and three heads, one head 
l^ing that of a hoar. Figurine of Dhvini-budidha in head-dress. Seven boars on 
pedestal. Two ivurshippers, (Sfu above p. S7.) 
laj. Female figure (bt. i' ^vith ornaiDentsI ibra, North-ivest of Jagat Singh sLDpa. 

12$. Female figure {lit+ g*"] probably attendant of some deity. 

129. Figure (bt. s' 5"') of goddess seated on a lotus and holding a lotus In her hand. 
Dbyiini-buddha figtirine in head-dress and goose on pedes lab Two fragments. 
North-east of U. (See above, p. 85.] 

130* Relief (liL T containing three four-armed figures, two male and one female, seated 
on lotus-tbrones^ with four kneeling figurines beneath. The three seated figures each 
hold a rosaiy and a lotua^fiower, whilst two hands are Joined before the breast In 
adoratlou North-west of Jagal Singh stQpa, (See above p, Sj^.) 

131. Statuette (ht. 1' lO^J of T^ra seated on a lotus seat and holding a bine lotos flower 

In her left hand. Htglil band in the gift-besto^ving alt Etude 
A kneeling figure beneath. An atlendaut to Tarii's left and two flying 
figures above. North-cast of V. (See above, p. Sg.J 

132. Slatue (ht^ 4' of Tirli profusely deeorateiL Standing on a lotus. Both arms 

broken below clhow. Two female attendants^ Dhyini-huddha Ea head-dress. 
North of Dhamek stQpa. (See above, p. S6.] 

133. Bust (lit, of four-headed ftimak figure, profusuly decorated. Four figurioLs of 

Dhyinibuddhas in head-dress over central bead. South-wcLst of Shrine. (See p» S 3 .) 

134. Statuette (hi. l' 2^) 0! Sarasvati playing the guitar. 

135. Torso (hi. S'^) nf female figure. 

136. Statuille (ht. f' 3'') of Tara with halo and lotus-stalk, loiwzription XXXMII En lO 

lines ; Buddhist creed. Eighth century. South-west of Jagat Singh stQpa. 

137h Corpulent figure (hi. 2' g^) seated, probably .\l 1 anl (yaksa). Head and arms missing. 
North-east of Shrine. 

138. Pedestal (ht 7^) with portiou of female figure* 

139. Figure (bt, 3' 6^) of goddess standing with vessel in left band. Traces of paiol. 

South-east of U, 

140. Pedestal (hi. 6') with pattion of figure of Pin'ati with Gane^p the bull Nandi, aud 

an attendant. 

141. Figure (ht. 4'' of Avalokitelivara (?) seated cross-legged, holding a bowl before 

the breast, Dliyani-Uuddhxa on head and male and female figure standing on should- 
ers- South-east of Asoka column. (See above* p. S2.) 

142 Figure (ht. 2' 11^) similar to No 141. South-ea.>>t of Aioka column. 

143. Figure (lit. 4') similar to No. 141. South-east of Asoka column. 

144. Fragment (ht. 4") of MarleJ statuette. Two boardicaded attendants. Seven hoars 

on pedestal. South-east oE Shrine, {See abtive^ p. 8S.) 

145^146. Fragments (hi. 6^ and 11^) of torso of female fig^ire, pm fusel)' decorated. North 
of V and wesl ol Shriae respectively. 
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147. Head {lit. 1 1') of female figure. 

148. TorM (ht. g'O * figure. Soutb-west of SKrine. 

149. Lower portion (ht. 2^4') of standing figure with kneeling figure at the side* South¬ 

east of Shrine. 

150. Fragment (ht. lo') of a figure seated cross* 1 egged od a lotus. South-east of Shrine. 

151. Lower portion oi relief with female (?) figure standing on lotus between two attend¬ 

ants, one seated holding thunderboh (sr^yV^) and the other standing holding an 
umbrella. Inscription XX\ I to figure's right. East of excavations, near edge of 
metalled ruad. 


153. Torso (ht in') of a Bodhisattva figure adorned with uroaments seated in the preaching 

attitude [JAsrmataira~muiira ). 

*53' Figure [ht 1' 7") of Ganeaa, defaccd- 

154. Two Female figures (ht. 2^") seated on a lotus flower; south-east of Shrine. 

155. Fragment [ht ii^i of an ornamental halo with two flying figures (Gaud harva and 

Apiiaras?) in rdieL 

156. Fragment (width i' 6") of a sculpture w ith jj Buddha figurines arranged in four lines. 

North-west of V. 

157. Scdpiucc {width l' 3^ ht. 9I') with fifty Buddlia figurines arranged in four lines. 

North-west of V, 


158. Sculpture (width z' 3") with a row of twenty-six Buddlia figurines in front, five un 

each side, a bed and.sacrificial implements beneath- North-west curuer of V. 

159. Sculpture (width t' 3*) with four rows of fifteen Buddha figurines. North-west corner 

of V- 

160. Fragment (ht. 6i") of bas-relief. The Luntral figure, which must have been Buddha 

seated under the Bodhi tree, is inisstiig. Over it deatli-scene. To its right birth- 
scene (partly missing), first sermon, etc. (See above, p. 84.) 

161. Fragment (ht. 54') of a Sculpture. 

16a. Lotus-Flower (ht. gi") prol*ahly part of a halo. South-west of umbrella-post No. 6. 

163, Fragment (ht, of a carved halo. 

164. Fragircnt (ht. i' 3') of a sculpture with Buddha figure in the earth-touching attitude 

{Skumisfsriit-mitiira) and two attendanu under a trefoibd atch. South-east of 
Siirinc. 

i6S- Fragment (ht. 3' 3') with Buddha figure in preaching attitude {iiAatmacaira fttutlrd] 

166. Bas-retJef (lit. i' 3 ^') with headless Buddha figure, standing hi the gift-bestowing 

attitude (vargda-mudra), between two attendants holding fly*whisk and 

umbrella. Inscription XIX. North-west of Jagat fiingb atQpa. 

167. Sculpture (width s' 3*) with seven miniature stQpas in relief. Inscription XXX\'fl 

Buddhist creed. 


168, Lower portion (ht. t' i*) of female figure. South-east of umbrella-post No. 6 

169- Fragment (ht, 6 ^*) of a halo with a flying figure carrying a garland. 

170- 176. Fragmeata of sculptures of various sizes, found at different places 

177. Fragment of sculpture. North-west «f U, 

178. Fragment of sculpture. South-east of Shrine. 

179. "'5 kneeling in the attitude of adoration (namasiara), perhaps belonging 


180. Bas-relief (ht, 1' 3*) representing death scene or parinirva»a of Buddha. 

181-1S9. Fragnituts of scalptures^ 

i^. Stifle w\th two AiLuites, 

tgi* Two fragments of of Avalokitt^vara, 

193. Fragment (ht. 6") of a sculpture witJi the bust of a iimnara figure. 

193- Sculpture (width i'a*) with four rows of fifteen Buddtia figurines. * North-east of V. 
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194. Si:ul[ilure (width 1^ 9') with one tow of Eoddhi figuriiiL^ twentj' in front ^nd three 

on one side. North of V. 

195. Sculpture (j* 3"^ square ; hi, 3*} with a tow of forty Buddha figurines nud stars at 

the corners. 

196. Sculpture (width i* g’^] with four rows of Buddha figurines. N-orth of V. 

197-203, Buddha lieads. No, 197 north oE U. No, igS north-west of umhrella-posu 
;!y4. Head of female figure. South of Shrine, 

205. Head of Avalokitesvara imagc^ 

206, Head uf lion, 

iioj. Fragment (ht. i's"') of rolossat head ^vstli ornamental halo* 

20S. Buddha head. 

209. Buddha head. Jinside Shrine^ 

21 Buddha head. South of Shrine. 

211* Bodhisattva head. South-east of Jagat Stngli stilpa^ 

212-213, Buddha headSp 

214. Buddha head. North of Shrine* 

215^ Buddha head^ North of Jagat Singh stupa. 

216. Head of goddess. North-west of Jagat Stngh stOpa. 

217. Fragment (ht, 1'4^) of an attendantjfigure. South-east eorner of Shrme, 

21K-219. Fragments of SGulpturc, 

220. Fragment of sculpture^ East of Shriiiep 
221* Fragment of sculpture* North-east of Shrine, 

222. Fragment showing paws of lion supported hy flying figure* North^xrc^t oE Shrme, 

223. Torso (ht. t' 2"'j of Buddha figure- 

224. Torso fht, 1* i"*) of Buddha figure* South of V. 

225. ^ Fragment, (ht- I'n'') of female figure- liisiTJption XXX. 

226. Fragment (ht. of sculpture showing two feitiale figures, one lioldiog an umbrella, 
227* Lower portion (ht, 6'^) of seated Buddha. North of Jagat Singh ttopa. 

22S-229, Fragments of figures. 

230* Fragment of figure. South of Shrine, 

231. Sculpture (111., t' to''} being lower half of a with ^Hhe four great scenes/" of 

which two are missing. Lower panel: Birth of Buddha in the Lumbini garden 
near Kapilavastu* In centre MSyi holding a branch of the Saia tree and attended 
by her sister Prajapati to her left and the gods Braluni and tndra to her right. 
Flying deities above. Upper panel e Mira's attack at the moment of the B^dM. 
Mara holds a bow; his daughters to the left of Buddha. The two missing panels 
must have represented the first sermon and the death. North-cast of Shrine, (See 
above, p. S3.) 

232. Fragment (hu 7"*^] of a sculpture, 

^J3"-35* Fragments of sculptures* North-east of Shrine. 

236. Fragment of sculpture. 

237. Hand {ht lo*') holding a conch-shelL Nurth-west of Jagat Singh stapa. 

23S* Fragment (ht t' a^J showing a flying figure whh a garland. North-east of Jagat 
Singh siapa. 

239-240^ Fragments of halos. North-west of Shrine* 

241-356. Fragments of figures of various slices found at different places. 

256-264. Fragments of various shes. 

265. Fragment of a hancl. Inscription ,KXL Buddhist creed* (See page 90 above } 

366, Fragment of an ornamental halo. 

267. Fragment, North-e^l of Jagat Singh stflpa. 
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a6S. FragnictiL Korth-oaitt of Jagat Singh stupa, 

269. rragmcnt (ht, 3* s'j showing lion and rider. Legs and upper jaw missing. Of the 

rider only one leg and part of the left arm reinain. North of Jagat Singh stapa 

270, Torso (ht, 1' 7*) of standing Buddha image. North-west of stOpa T, 

27 (. Feet (width r of a standing Buddha Image, Kurth-west of stUpa T. 

273. Pedestal (\%'idth j' 6") of a statue. 

273. Fragtnent (ht. of sculpture with sUmding Buddha figure. In min V. 

374, Fragment (ht. 8*J of a sculpture. 

275. Figure (liL 3' i") of lion; head and legs losL (Cf. No, sf>g.) South-east of U. 

376. Slab (a" X ei* X 4") wth inscription XXXIJI. East of V. Buddhist creed. 

377, Fragment (i' 3" x loi") of slab w'ilh inscription XXXlt. 

278. Hand (ht. of a statue of red sandstone. North of Jagat Singh stupa. 

379-230. Two fragments with itiscriptlon XU. 

2B1, Pedestal (width b") mritli inscription XVI. North-west of Shrine. 

252. Fragment fio'' x 7l"( of slab with inscription XXV'fl. 

253. Fragment of stab with inscription XXIX. 

254. Piain stone [fit. 3' 9"; wUh Inscription XXW'll, Soytli-cast of Shrine, 

235. Fragment (width r/) of a platii stone with inscriptloTi XXV. North-east of Shrine. 

28b. Fragment x aj*) of a slab with inscription XXlll. 

287. Upper portion (7") of statuette of Buddha with itmbrelta over head. 
aSS, Upper portion (width 6") of Buddha image in teaching attitnde. On back inscription 
of Buddhist creed. South of Jagat Sbgh stupa. 

289. Fragment (ividth 7’') of a headless foTnale figure seated on a lotus-flower. North of 

J^gat Singb stOpa^ 

290. Male figure (width 7''j with fiy-wliisk in its right hand. North of Jagat Singh stupa, 

agt. Standing male figure (width 6'^). .North of Jagat Singli stOpa. ^ 

292. Figure (width 8*) of Buddhn standing In reassuring iittittide. North of atOpa T, 
393-294* Mate figures (widths si'and 8 '') carrying garlands. .North of stQpa T. 

J95. Female figure {width 7*) standing in reassuring attitude. North of stOpa T. 

296. Figure [ht. 7") of Buddha standing In reassuring attitude. Head lost. North of 

Jagac Smgli stiipa. 

297. Figure (ht. 7') of Buddlia standing. Head and left hand lost. North of Jagat Sinch 

stupa. ® 

298. Upper portion (ht. 8*) of figure holding lotus in left hand. North-east of Tagat 

Singh stQpa. ” 
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303 


Headless figure (ht, 8") seated with folded hands with traces of two other figures 
right and left. North-east of Jagat Sbgh stUpa. 

Fragment (ht. 6'} ahoxvirg mother and child. North-east of Jagat Singh stiipa. 

301. Figure (hL fi") of Buddha standing, defaced. Perhaps portion of halo. North 
Jagat Singh stGpa. 

Portion (ht. of halo. North of Jagat Singh stflpa. 

Portion (hL 6') of Buddha figure in teaching attitude broken above waist, North 
Jagat Singh stnpa. 

304. Fragment (ht. lO*; of a sculplure in blue stone with traces of female figure 

temple east of Jagat Singh stflpa. ® ' 

305. Fragment [hi. b"! of figure seated on a lion, NortJ,-enst of Jagat Sijiirh star» 

306. Fragment (lit- 5') of female figtire with folded hands. ^ ^ ( ■ 

307. Lotus-flower (lit. g"; of blue stone. East of Shrine, 

30S. Fragment fht. 9'} of a halo. South of Shrine. 

309. Fragment (hi. 8 i of a lialo with two figures. South of Shrine. 
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310-3J3. SmaJl rragtnetits of various sizes belongiiig to Buddha and other figures^ 

Jagat Singh stOpa and Shrine. 

3j?4-35S. Hands oE various sizes, Xear Shrine and Jagat Singh stopa. 

35^-366, Small Buddha head^. Found in various places. 

367, Fragtnent [hL of bas-rcliLT with Buddha head- In Shrine. 

36S- Breast and hand (ht. 5'^) of femaJe Egure. vSouth of Shrine. 

369. Head [ht, 6*) of a figure. South of Shrine. 

370. Fragment (ht- 6") of a lialo- East of Shriiiep 

371. Fragment (ht. 5I'') of a head with smooth hair. Debris ot previous excavation near 

Museum. 

372. Head (ht, 4^*) of grotesque figure. North of Jagat Singh stCIipa. 

373. Small frogmentSj forty-four fn number^ 

374. Miniature stupa (ht- wltli Biiddlia figures on the four sides. North-east of Jagat 

Singh stQpzr 

375. Miniature stflpa [hi, i*" i") ivith four Buddha figures. On base inacriplioii XXXV. 

376. Mitnalure stQpa (lit. i* 8“) with Buddha figures in llie preaching atritnde on the four 

sides. In front obliterated inscription XXXVI. South-w'esl of H. 

377. Votive stQpa (ht. 3' 9"^) Hith eight Buddha figures in relief, four seated and four 

standing in various postures. South-east of Shdne* 

37S. Mifiiature s^tupa (ht. T i|*] on lotus with Buddha seated In a chair in the preaching 
attitude. West of Shrine^ 

379, Miniature stQpa [ht. i' i*). North-west of Jagat Singh atPpa* 

3S0. Miuialtirc slQpa (ht* 3*) witfi four Buddha figures. In V, 

381. Votive stOpa (ht i* 6"') with four Buddha figures and rows of Buddlia figurlues^ 
In ruin \\ 

38^. Base (ht. 9") of a votive aliipa. On one side Buddha's In ruin V. 

383. Votive stflpa [hi. 2’) with four Buddha figures. North-east of Jagat Singh stDpa. 

384. Votive stupa (ht. V 5"^) with eight faces and Inscription XXXlX in front. South of 

Shrine, 

385. Minialure stflpa (ht, 2* 4") with four figures in relief, Buddha, Tara, and the 

two Bodhisatli as Paduiapini and Mafijii^ri, North of |agat Singh stOpa* 

386. Half ol votive stupa (ht. 9^). East of Shrine, 

3S7. Votive stfSpa (ht-^*) half split South of Shrine. 

388* Votive sinpa (hi, 2^). South-east of Shrine* 

3S9* Dome (ht 7"^ of a votive stQpa. West of th 

390. Votive stClpa (ht^ T 3"^)^ North*west of J^gat Singh stupa* 

391. Votive stOpa {ht 2'), North-west of Jagat Singh st^pa. 

392. Votive StQpa jht- i*" North*wtst of Jagat Singh stupa. 

393. Base square^ ht in'^) of a stupa decorated with stars at the four corners. 

North-east of Jagat Singh stQpa. 

394. Votive stupa {t* 2^ square, ht, 3" 

395. Base of a stupa (f 3 ^ squarcj ht, 6^* 

396. Plinth of strjpa[t'square, ht i ivith Buddha figures on three sides. South- 

w^est of Shrine. 

397. Fragment of onianicntallinte I (width a' 44^) with goose dccoraliou, Nurih-east of 

Jagat Singh stapa. 

398. Base (lit. of a small column. 

399. Ornatnental hand [width 7'='), 

400. Fraguicrit of a post (hi. 8"^) wnlh a Bgiire holding a lolus. 

4ot. Fragment (width 8'') of an fims/ak^ stone. 
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40a. Fragment £lit. 9") of an ornamcnta] panel. 

40J. Abaoia (S'' square) of a column. 

404. Abactia (S^ square) of a column. North-eaat of Shriae. 

405. Fragment of a pedimupt iht to^) in red ^andstone. 

40G. Lower portion (ht. i* io*j of a column, Snutti-east of V. 

407. Fragment 3^) of a raiLpost. Nortli of Jagat Singh atflpa* 

40S* Bas-relict (width 3' 5'') containing panel with stE 3 pa worshipped by ekphanS; and 
ktmnara. South-east of Shrine. 

409, Two fragments (ht, 1" 5") ornamented with gcroll-w^ork. South-east of Shrine. 

410, Fragment (ht, s* 2^) decorated W'ith scnrolbwork and Ilnn^s bead. South-east of Shrine* 

411, Lotns-llower (ht* 3^)* West of Shrine, 

411. Fragment [ht. lo*') belonging to a cornice- 

413. Fragment (ht. it"") of cornice. North-east of Jagat Singh stOpa, 

414*415. Fragments decorated with scroll-work and foliated ornament- 

416- Amalaka stone (diameter in^). Iq temple north-east of Jagat Singh stopa. 

417. Fragment of lintel (width iVa'^1 with tw^o pairs of flying figures carrying a diadem. 

East of Jagat Singh stDpa- 

418. Fragment (ht- 7!*) of a sliaft decorated with scrolLivork. 

419. Capital (width Ioi'') of columti^ with grotesque masks on four sides. In centre of 

Shrine. 

420. Pediment (ht. Iin gTeen stone with figiire of preaching Buddha in relief- South¬ 

west of Shrine. 

42L PedimCEl (ht, i^) With Buddha figure in earth-touching attitude. South-west of 
Shrine. 


423. Abacus of column (i' i square, ht. 6") decorated with scroll-work, 

423. Fragment (ht. I'J of comice. South-east of Shrine, 

424. Bell (i' i"' aquarep ht. of a capital. In Shrine- 

425. Carved stone {width i' 24') belonging to the facing of building. Nortlnsaat of 

Shrioc. 

426. Capital (1' 2" square, ht. S") of an octagouaf column. 

42;. Fragment (bt- i‘ 5") of building decoration. East of Shrine. (See above p. gg.) 

42S, Fragroont [ht- 2*) of an ornanionlaJ pilaster. 

429. Capital (i' 3* square, ht. 9''J of a column. In Shrine. 

430. Fragment [ht. a' 4") of a shaft. Nctrth.east of Jagat Singh stupa. 

431. Carved stone (hi. s' 3") hclouging to the spire of a temple. Noith.east of Jagat Singh 

stQpu^ 

43a. Carved stone (width a'J with floral omameutatign. North-east of Jagat Singh stOpa. 

433. Carved stone (width 2' 6"^ with floral ornamentation. 

434. Base (ht. to^') of a column. North-east of V. 

435. Niche [ht, t' 7"} of a statue. North-west of Jagat Singh stflpa. 

436. Ornamental lintel [width 5'}. South of .\ioka coluttm. 


437. Fragment [width 2 3 ^) sculpture for face-work ornamented with garlands 

east of umh re I la-post, No. (j, 

438. Fragment (ht, ro') of a shaft. Inside Jagat Siogh stupa. 

439. Fragment (ht. S"! of sculpture. 

C.™J sloue (wkKh 4 - jT „n,.me»Ulior with groi«^. ,,«5l 

laud-carrv'iag geese. South of Shrine. 

Carved stone (width 4'j for face-work. East of Shrine. 

Sculpture (width 3' 6 ^) for face work. South-west of Shrine. 

Fragmeut [9" square, ht. 2^ 6 ^'^ of a shaft. South-west of Shrine 


North- 


440. 

441 . 

443 

443 ' 


gar- 
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444. Capital {C bt 4^^) oi eoEumn. South-west of Shrine* 

445. Capital (i' 2^ square, ht. g"j of column. West of Shrine. 

446. Ornamental sculpture (width 3^) belonging to a cornice. 

447. A round column (S^ diatiieLer, ht. 4^)* West of Shrine. 

44^i* Round column (b"' diameter* ht. 3*)^ presumably unibrella-post. West of Shrine, 

449. Fragment (ht. 2^ of a shaft South of Asoka pillar* 

450. Carded Slone (ht. 2' for face decoration with square tlowTrs. North of U* 

451. SImFt (lit. 4" 4'') of a column. East of V, 

452. Sculp lure (width 3" 6"') for face-work* North-east of Jagat Singh stapa. 

433, Sculpture (width 3" 6^) for face-work. East of Shrine. 

454. Sculpture (tvidih 4^ 3^} for face-work. Sguth-east of Shrine. 

455. Column (ht. 4* 3^)- South-west ol Shrine. 

456. Pedimeot tht. 6"J with Buddha figure^ North-east o£ Jagat Singh ^tilpa. 

457-438, Pediments (ht. 6"') for face-workK North-east of Jagat Singh stapan 

459. OrnameotaJ capital (1^ f^quarci ht. 7^)- Sbriue. 

460, Broken capital (ht- 7") of square pillar. In Shrine. 

4(11. Fragment (i^ squarei ht. C 1 of column. South--ivest of Shrine. 

4S2. Plinih (1^ square* ht. i* G*^) of a stLipa. South-w^est of Shrine. 

4G3. Fragment (9“ square, ht- 2^ of column. South-weat of Shrine. 

464. Capita] ? (width 2' lo'^J with seated Buddha figure on three sides* Buddha^s death- 

scene on the fourth side and Ggores of devoiees on the remaining two side^. At east 
entrance oi Shrine. (See above, p 83.} 

465. Capital ? (width 2" 10*^) with E^udJha Eigures on four aides aud devotees on two* At 

east eutrance of Slirine. (See above, p. S5.) 

466. Facing atone [widths' seven seated Butfdha figure;^. xNorth-ca$t ol Shrioe* 

/n Silu, 

467. Factiig stone (width 2 * 6"*^) with figure of a lion and two f!}dng figures carrying lotas 

flowers- North-west ol Jagat Singh .stupa. 

468. Umbrella (4' 6"^ diameter). West of Jagat Singh stupa, 

4G9. Fragment (%vidth of a sculpture representing a liou and a devotee carried by two 
figures. North-east of Jagat Singh stQpa. 

470. Fragment (width 9"'} decorated with scroll-work. North trf Jagat Singh stapa. 

Sculptures founct at ChaukliandE 

471. Bas-relief (ht. 2^ i^) representing AvulukiEesvara ivith Amitabha in -head-dress aad 

kneeling female figure. (See above, p* 82.) 

472. Bus-relief (ht. a" 1"'} representing Mai trey a (?). (See aboTOi p. 82,) 

473. Statue (ht, 3^ 4'') of Buddha preaching. 

474-475, Two ba.s-rcUe[s (hti 3'} representing teogeyph and two gladiators. [See abqvej p. 

88 .) 

475. Halu (diameter l* defaced. 

APPENDIX B. 

List of Minor Objects. 

iL. Bronze tripod (ht. for ssacrificLal coucli-slielJ* 

b. Upper member {13’x of grinding-stojie* North-east]of Siirine, 

c. Four plain brick^i {19®" x ^ West o£ jagat Singh stQpa. 

dy Four plain bricks (14^" x Si"'x a|*). Jagat Singh stupa. 

e. Six plain bricks (14* x 8J* x Jagat Singh 5t0pa, 
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f* One plain brick (12'' x E*' x Jagat Singh stupa, 

g. Ope tnangul^ brick (15* x 3!^)* One jjLde broken. South-east of Shnne^ 

h. Terra-cotta bases and capitals of t^rious sixes- 

i. Canred brick (i j"" x M 3*^)* North of Sbrinen 

p Terra-cotta torso (width ol seated Budidha figure ivith attendant standing to left 
Inside Jagat Singlt ^tOpa. 

k. Terra^tta figure (ht 9') of Btiddha seated in preaching attitude. Head lost North¬ 
east of Shrine. 

). Terra-cotta figurine (ht, 9"^) standing in ornamental paneU North-east of Shriner 
m. Terra-rntta figure (ht. 6"^) of Buddha seated in preaching attitude^ North-c^t of 
Shrine. 

n. Earthen-ware potter's tool {13^'at basej. North-east of Shrine, 

Ok Miniature atupa^ one oyer another^ 1at base* North-east of Shrine. 

p. Stflpa in lime plaster [diameter t 2^J, North-east ot Shrine. 

q. Ornamental fragments in lime piaster, 

r. Hcari [ht, of a figure in lime plasterK Xorth-east of Shrine. 

s. Miniature model (ht. jTi st^pa of claj broken at bottom. Pinnacle missing.^ 

t. Miniature model (ht. ij') of atapa of terra-cotta. Top missing. In base circular seal 

impression (I*' lu diameter) with Buddhist creed in five lines; character^ ninth 
century. 

u. Minlafure model (ht- 1^) of stOpa of tenranjotta. Broken at bottomj top mUsing, In 

base oblong tablet with inscription in five lines (Buddhist creed?}, 

V, Clay tablet (ht. impression showing wheehaiid-deer symbol over inscrip¬ 

tion til two lines mo5?tly defaced. (Cf. above, p* S7,) Found in debris heap cleared 
away for Museum extension. 

w. Circular clay tablet in diameter) inscribed with Buddhist creed in five lines ; 

character, ninth century. Found in debris heap on site of Museum. 

X. Circular day tablet (i* in diameter) inscribed with Buddhist creed (?) jpi live lines; 

character, ninth century, Foond in debris heap on site of Miiseum. 
y. Oblong day tablet (ht, inscribed with wheeband-decT symbol over inscription in one 
line :^Syi-Gupta-simhif jyti, character fifth or sixth century. String marks on back. 
Found in Shrine mound. 

?. Stone tablet X 2/a") with circiilar depression in centre and eight leaves scratched 
around. 


APPENDIX C. 

List of Inscriptions, 

Afaurya period. 

L Fragmentary pillar edict of A^oka (List of sculptures No. 1). Cf. above,p* 69, 

IL nip IV. Votive inscriptions on pillars of railing [ScidptLjre list No. 2}. Cf. above, p, 66, 
V, Votive inacription on pillar of railing round stupa (Sculpture list No. V) Cf 
above, p, 67. 


fiusana ported* 

VL Inscriptions on Bodhtsattva statue (Sculpturu list No 3,) Third year of Kani^^ka. 
Cf. above, p. 78. ' ^ . 

VtL Inscription on umbrdln-posl (Sculpture list Xo. 6). Third year of Kaui*ka. Cf. 

above^ p. 8 o« ^ ■ 
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VUL AdditionaJ iiiscription on Aioka column (Sculpture Iht No- i). ^cign o\ Asvagho^i 
the fortieth year. (Kufaoa era?J Cf, above, p. 70, 

IX- Incomplete inscription on fragment ot ^lab (Sculpture list No, S). Reign of Asva- 
ghosa. 


Gupta p€ri&iL 

Xi Additional iiismption on Asoka column (List No. tj. Fourth century A.D. Cf. 
abovtfj p, 70. 

XL {a and i)- Additional inscriptions oti railing pillar (Sculpture list No, 3). CL 
above, p 66; 

XIL Incaraplete inscription on two fragment's of slab (Sculpture Ust No. 379). Characters 
fifth century A.D. Cf- above, p. 54. 

XilL Votive inscription on detached base of Image (List No. 30). Fifth century ^V,D. Cf. 
above, p. 89. 

Xl\\ Votive inscription on detached base of image (List No. ai). Fifth century A.D. CL 
abovCr p, 89. 

XV. Votive inscription on detached haiic ol Iniage (List No, 23}^ Fifth centufv A,D, CL 
above^ p, 89- 

XVL Votive inscription on detached base o£ image [List No. aSi). Filth centufv A.D. 
XVII. Votive inscription on base of Buddha (?) image (List No, 50). Fifth century A,D. 
Cf, abovcj p, 90. 

XVTIL Votive inscription on base of Bodhbattva image (List No. 119]. Fifth century A.D* 
Cf. abovcj p. Bi. 

XlX- Inscription on base of Buddha stataetto (List No. 166J. Five lines, tnostlv obliterated* 
XX, Inscription on back of Buddha statuette (List No. 114)* Two Hues of S% Buddhist 
creed. Fifth Centur)^ A,D. 

XXL Inscription on detached hand of image (List No 363). Four lines, Buddhist creed. 
Fifth century A-D, Cf. abovcj p. 90. 

XXIL Votive inscription on seated Buddha image (List No. a8). Sixth centurv A,D* CL 
abovci p* 81. 

XXIII. Incomplete inscription on fragment of slab (List No. uS6), Two lines of 4^ In 
upper line the word kumaresa^ya, Sixth century A.D. 

Seventh io Tv^elfih Ceniury A.D. 

XXIV. Inscription on back of Bodhisuttva image (List No. 120). Two lines of 
Buddhist creed. Seventh century' .V.D, 

XXV. IncpHiplelc inscription on two fragmiints of a slab (List No. 385)* Portions of slac 

lines. Buddhist creed, eighth or ninth century A,D. 

XXVI. Incomplete inscription on fragment of bas-relief (List No* 151), One line of 7'* 

Buddhiat creed. Eighth or ninth century A.D. 

XXVIL Incomplete inscription on ffagruent of slab (List No, 382J. One line of 
Buddhist creed. Eighth or nltitli ceolury A.D* 

XXVIII. Incomplete idscription on two aides of BuddEia statuette (List No. 88). Buddhist 
creed* Eighth or ninth century .\*Dp 

XXIX. Incomplete Inscription on Fragment of plain slab (List No. 283). Portions of two lineSp 
Buddhist creed* Eighth of ninth century' A Jy. 

XXX. Incomplete inscription on fragment of feinalc figure (List No. 323), Four tetters 

Ninth century A*D^ 

XXXI. luscription on plain slab* Four lines of 7**^ Buddhist creed. Eighth or ninth 
century' A.D* 
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XXX[^. Inscription on fragment of slab (List No, 277). Portions of nine lines, mostly obU- 
terated. Ninth ctntniy A*D* 

XXXIST. Inscription on plain stab (List No, 3 j 6 ). Five lines 61 " tong. Buddhist creed, 3t<6pa 
and mystic syllables. Ninth or tenth century A,D. 

XXXIV. Inscription on back of seated image. Two lines 6^ long. Buddhist ofced, 

XXXV, Inscription on Votive stupa (List No. S 75 )‘ Four line* of 5^ ' Buddhist creed. 

XXXVL 1 nscription on Votive stiipa (No. .'576). Four lines, third and fourth 61 ', Ninth 
century* 

XXXVll. Inscription on fragment of a slab {List No, 167). With row of Se^eo stOpas, on which 
the inscription runs in one line, Buddhist creed. Ninth ccottirt*. 

XXXVIII. Inscription on statuette of goddess (List No- 13®)* I** lines. Buddhist creed. 
Eighth century A,D. 

XXXIX. Incomplete iaaoription on Votive stOpa (List No. 384)- Buddhist creed. Only last 
five letters preserved. Niath century A.D. 

XL. Incomplete inscription on base of image (List No. 31), Two lines 4* long, 

XLI. Inscription on architectural stone. Three lines, 9"', Si," and i i* long. 


F. 0 . Oertkl, 


A NEW TYPE OF POTTERY FROM 
BALUCHISTAN. 


T he smail collection of vases, of which I am here pubtishing some selected 
specimens, derive some considerable interest from the fact that, as far as is at 
present known, they are quite unique of their kind. They were obtained about a year 
ago through the instrumentality of ^f^. Fliiglics Bulltr, I.C.S., from a mound' near the 
little village of Nal situated in the Jhal aw an district of the Kalat State, approximately in 
lal. ^7* 40' and long. 66° 14'.' A few of the vases had been foijn,d quite accidentally 
by peasants from Nal digging earth for their fields, and were recovered from 
them by the Gaxettecr official on the spot, Mirza Sher Muhammad, who afterwards, 
w ith the permission of the chief of the Bizanjo tribe, had a small excavation made m 
the side of the mound, and procured as many other specimens as he could, without 
unduly exciting the inquisitiveness of the peasants. The Sohr damh mound, in W'hich 
the pottery was unearthed, lies actually at a distance of miles north*east of Nal 
village, in an alluvial plain adjoining the skirls of the hills. It 13 of clay, strewn wdth 
pieces of pottery and burnt bricks. Actual measurements of the mound were not 
taken on the spot, but Mirza Sher Muhammad slates that, so far as he can reco|lect> 
its height above the surrounding country was about 30 feet and its diameter about 
50 feet, and that the pottery was discovered about 5 feet from the ground level. 
There are live other mounds of the same description within a radius of about 150 
yards from the Sohr dtiMb. Several other mounds, some of wlitch look like the ruins of 
old mud forts, lie in the ,\al valley within a distance of five miles, the principal among 
which arc the Khayan, Tazi Karkakan and Tegha dambs,“ No other antiquities of any 
son w'ere found along with the potteiy*, nor was there anything about the mound 
Itself \vhich could afford a clue to its origin or date. 

I must state at the outset, before describing the pottery, that i have not, mvself, 
had an opportunity of examining the whole of it. The collection consists of gg pieces in 
all. and only a representative selection of these could he sent to me at Simla. I have 
had, however, the advantage of seeing photographs of practically all the oiher pieces of 
any interest, besides coloured illustrations of a dozen of them. For these last I am 

• The mound is known locnlly as Sohr tiamh (red monndj from the colour of the qtay. 

*Th« tve.i/Est place of imparunce is Khnzadar, the tiend-qaartcrs nf theNattri! Assistant of Jhaiawdn, about 
38 mile^ norih'east of Ndl. Tne distance from QuEtta lo KalJt {».ibout 90 miles, and tbence to Ktiujrd£r about 
I cm miles. 

'For the above local information J am indebted to itic kindness of J. A, Brett, f.C.S,, of the Gazetteer 
staff 

P 
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^eatiy indebled to Mrs, O’Hara of Quetta, whose kindness has enabled me to present 
Tpilb this article the chromo-lithograph on Plate XXXI 11 . 

Atl the v'ases are wheel-made, and for the most part resemble each other very 
closely in fabric and decoration. The clay is of fine texture, mostly light red in colour. 
Laid over this and covering cither the whole or part of the vase is a slip varying in 
-colour from pale greenish buff to light hrown, on which the main designs are worked in 
dark sepia filled in with red or yellow or, in one or two instances, blue. As is natural in 
wheel-made fabrics, the designs are disposed for the most part in horizontal bands, but 
perpendicular divisions like those in Plate XXXIII, no. 8, are not infrequent. In some 
cases a simple ornament is tvorked on the clay In relief and without painting, as in 
Plate XXXlli, fig. 6, or this method of decoration is combined with pigments, as m 
Plate XXXI 11 , figs. 8 and ic, where the circles between the panels are really shallow 
bosses, suggestive of the human breast—a device not at all uncommon in primitive wares. 

As regards shapes, most of the vases are of the cup or bowl form, with straight or 
curved sides, and with more or less open mouths, those with the tiairower apertures 
being similar to the modem let as. A development of the cup is to be seen in the low 
jars shown in Plate XXXIV, ro and ii, which no doubt originally possessed lids. A 
more unusual shape is the elegant little bowl (Plate XXXNI, fig. 5) with the lip pinched 
in to form spouts, as if lor a ckiragh or lamp. The piece figured in Plate XXXIV, 
no. 13, is a stand for a bowl, but the rim at the top has, unfortunately, been broken away. 
None, it may be noticed, of these vases possess handles. 

As is generally the case with primitive ceramic wares, the main interest of this 
pottery centres in Its decorative motifs. The simplest of these are quite elementarv 
geometric forms, like the chevrons m Plate XXXllI, figs. 4, 7, 9 and ji, and the 
diamond-shaped lozenges in Plate XXXIV, fig, 13. An advance on these is seen 
in the foliate designs of Plate XXXlli, figs. i and a, and Plate XXXIV, figs. 8, 11 
and 13—a motif which may, also, perhaps be recognised in the left-hand panel of 
Plate XXXill, fig. 8, though here it might also be intended to suggest roughly the 
head of an animal. But most characteristic and distinctive of all, are the schemes 
of circles and intermediate panels in Plate XXXlli, figs. 8 and 10, and Plate XXXIV 
figs. 9 and 14, and the rows of 0 -mega like figures in Plate XXXIII, nos. 7, y and lo, 
and Plate XXXIV, nos. 6, 7, 9 and >q. So far, I have not been able to find parallels 
to either of these motifs among the wares of India or any other country whose 
influence might conceivably have been felt in Baluchistan; and despite their peculiar 
distinctiveness, therefore, these motifs fail at present to assist us in tracing the origin 
of these w-ares. That the fabrics arc of Indian, or semi-Indian, manufacture seems 
probable from the presence of the familar humped bull on Plate XXXlli, fig, 3 ■ and 
that they date back to a period before the Christian era seems likely in view of the fact 
that nothing at all like them is known to have come from any of the Buddhist .sites in 
Baluchistan or the Frontier Province. To surmise more th.an this before other evidence 
is available, would be mere waste of time. It can only he hoped that the present 
publication may perchance lead to the discovery of some analogous wares, which are not 
known to us in India, or that when the time comes for the further exploration of the 
mound whore they were found, wn may uneanh soniu othur class of antiquities which 
Will throw light upon their origin and their dale. 


J. H. Marshall. 
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INSCRIBED BRASS STATUETTE FROM 
FATEH PUR (KANGRA). 


T he brass Buddhist statuette shou*n on Plate XXXV was first noticed by Pandit 
Hirananda in a dhormsilla at Fatehpur (Eattehpoor of the map), a village ao miles 
due west of KSfigra-Kot. ft was subsequently purchased for the Lahore Museum. 

The image, including the pedestal, is 30 cm. high and 13.5 cm. wide across the 
knees, and represents a Buddha seated crossdegged on an ornamental cushion, with 
the soles of his feet turned upward, and holding his hands before his breast. The^ 
thumb and Index finger of the rigJit hand, the palm of which is turned to the front, are 
pined and touch ihe little finger of the left hand. This gesture is one of the conven¬ 
tional attitudes {muiiras) of the Buddha and expresses the expounding of the sacred 
law {dhnrmamhra^mudrS). The left hand holds, at the same time, the hem of the 
robe which leaves the right shoulder bare. This combination of dr.ipery and altitude 
is typical of the art of Gandhara. The lobes of the ear are prolonged; the left one is 
broken. The protuberance on the skull is a well-defined hemispherical knob, 

The curly hair is indicated by a succession of raised discs, presenting the appearance 
of a elose-htting cap of mail, At the back, immediately beneath the neck, there 
project.^ a knob pierced with a round hole, which evidently was intended to receive a 
rod, the place where this rod joined the pedestal being marked by an oblong aper¬ 
ture. Presumably this rod was the support to a parasol of precious metal which 
surmounted the image. 

The pedestal is worked h. jmr and profusely decorated. Along its front and sides 
there runs, immediately beneath the cushion on which the Buddha b seated, an orna¬ 
mental border of raised dentil-like squares panly inlaid with copper, from which a 
fringe of alternately globular and bell-shaped pendants seems to hang. At the four 
comers, this border rests on dwarf pillars tht. 4 cm.), the front ones being inlaid with 
silver and red copper. In the centre of the front face is a cross-legged human figure 
supporting with its two bands the border above described. This figure wears a 
necklace, bracelets and eairii^s, whilst from its arms two dove-tail shaped draperies 
float down. On both sides of this figure there is a dragon-lihe animal wdth a long 
snout, curved horns and small wings at the shoulders, standing on its hind legs and 
facing outwards. Between this and the comer pillar a seated lion-like animal is shown 
facing, presumably an indication of the simkasana llion-seat, I'.e. throne) on which the 
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Buddha is enthroned. The two sides of the pedestal are decorated with a pair of 
winged dragons standing face to face, their bodies being interlaced in the middle. 
The height of all these figurines is the same as that of the comer pillars. A similar 
pair of dragons, larger in size (ht. 7 cm.), occupies the back of the pedestal, L^nfor- 
tunately, the lower part of one, from the middle downward, is missing. They are placed 
between two scaled lions, similar to those on the front, but somewhat larger in size 
(ht. 5^ cm.). 

The pedestal is not only remarkable for its fanciful decoration and exquisite 
workmanship, but also for its resemblance to specimens of Buddhist art abroad. On 
the one hand there are Lamaistic examples ’ which are clearly derived from Indian 
models like the one under discussion. These also have in the centre a supporting 
figure, blit the standing dragons and the sitting lions have, as it were, become amalga* 
mated into one pair of rampant lions, .\t the ends, as ivell as between these figures, 
we find dwarf pillars similar to those placed, at the corners. On the other hand, a 
comparison of the Faiehpur statuette with stone sculptures from Gandhara will lead 
to interesting conclusions. Dwarf pilasters of Indo-Corinthian style are constantly 
found enclosing the panel on the front of the pedestals of Graeco-Buddhist images,* 
The central figure of such reliefs is usually a Bodhisattva seated cross-legged. 
! am Inclined to think that this is the prototype of the Atlas figure on the Kangra 
statuette. The fringed border possibly originates from the dentil cornice, not un¬ 
commonly found in GandhJlra pedestals.* 

The statuette now described is cast in brass, but other metals have been freely 
added in its decoration. The eyes both of the Buddha and of the miniaiure figures on 
the pedestal are wrought in silver. The ttrna on the forehead is of the same metal ; 
and the lips, nipple and finger nails are inlaid in rad copper. The seam of the 
Buddha’s robe is indicated along the breast by a band of red copper inlaid with silver, 
and both the cushion and the front pillars are minutely decorated with these metals. 
The ornament along the sides of the cushion consisting of geese enclosed 

in ovals deserves special notice. 

The statuette is well preserved except for the breakages noted above and some 
three small holes in the top of the pedestal. The faces of the Buddha and of the 
figures on the pedestal are considerably worn ow’ing to the daily .application of the 
tilaka during the long period it was worshipped by the Hindus. 

The cifcumstance that the siatueite is inscribed enables us to fix its date approxi¬ 
mately as the sixth century A.D. The inscriprion, in incorrect Sanskrit, is engraved 
in two lines of 13 cm. on the back of the cu.shton on which the Buddha is seated. 
The average size of the letters is 0*3 cm. It runs as follows;— 

I. Om* Deyadh&rmeyam krtant (/e) muya ^likyahhiksana Dharmapr{prt)yena 
^ardhnm 

3, bh{r)&fu{tryDharmasithghen(i^ silrdkam acarya-Dhaymasimghena. Sardfiam 
saeviisatTa {ttvaih). 


■ A, CriiiiwHfcl. UHddhhmnt i„ Tit»t tt^ddtr Ldpiig. igao. Fim. jj .jo 

&iid tS^, B J. Hi , 

iJLv Z\u 1; P’* '‘S' 3 i p1. tx. fig. 1 i pi. XVI. fig. 1; pi. XXV, fig. 6 

litdtm, PI. Xlll, fitf.- 4 and 3, I ipre*E«i hy a lymbal. • 



















inscribed hr ass statuette from FATFJIPUR (KANGBA), >09 

" This pious gift is made by me, the Buddhist fnar Dharmapriya, together with 
{my) brother Dharmasiriigha, with my preceptor Dharraasimgha, with all sentient 

beings." 

Together with the Buddhist image another inscribed brass statuette was re¬ 
covered, which represents Visnu. Its height, including the pedestal, is 21'S cm. The 
god is shown standing between two miniature attendants, one male an dan other female, 
w'ith fly-whisks (Sansknl cdmara). He is four-armed. Two hands rest on the haloes of 
his attendants, the other tw'o hold a lotus flower (/ai/wfl) and a conch (iawMa), He 
wears a diadem {iirita), long locks, a bralimanical thread, a long wreath and various 
ornaments. The eyes and the breast jewel (kaustith/ta) are o( silver. Behind his 
head a cireular halo is atUched, from the lop of which a rosette projects. Between 
his feet a female figurine fht. i'8 cm.) issues half-way from the base, on which its 
hands rest. Such a figure is often found on Vispu images : it is said to represent 
Lak^mi. The faces of the four figures are much worn j for the rest the statuette is 

entire. 

The workmanship of this statuette, though it is well modelled aivd elegant in shape, 
is inferior to that of the Buddha Image and would point to a later date. This is con¬ 
firmed by the inscription engraved on the front of the pedestal in lines of 8 cm. 
The size of the letters is about 0*4 cm, I read it 

1. Sam 23 J [y] esiha haii j s[iH\&pita pri^asta dest m[a] 

2, fa b/iSr^S^ iath& sri-^MakSdeva, 

The inscription is dated according to the Saptarsisamval, so that we can only say 
that it corresponds to the year 47 of some century of the Christian era. 


J. Ph. Vogel. 
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.-^eater anuquity here or in its dose neighboiirhood. The temple of ,^iva or Dhameri 
MahadeOf said to be the oldest structure m Ntirpur, undoubtedly belongs to the Muham- 
rnadan period. 

From the Visnupurapa and the Brbatsamhita of Varahamihira we leam that in 
ancient days the district was called Audumbara, probably because of the abundant 
growth of t\if± udumbara tree {ficus ghutiiratay or on account of the ruddy complexion of 
the inhabitants (froni«»i/«/nAfli'rt—copper-coloured).^ This statement is, as Cunnitighatn 
has already shown,* * further strengthened by the legends on the coins that were 
found in the district. They give the name of Audutnbara, and, since not a single speci¬ 
men of them has yet been found elsewhere, that name must have been the name of 
this tract. 

The Patbaniyas or Chiefs of Ntirpur claim descent from the Tuar clan ot the 
RajpQts. The latter were the first historical masters of Delhi, as is still remembered 
in the popular saynug— 

Aval Djiii tHra phir Uyt cuhana, 

Phir lay! cugattya kar jor dhagana; 

which signifies—First Delhi was under the Tiiars. From the Tuars it passed to the 
hands o( the Chohans. From the latter it was taken by force of arms by the 
Mughals. 

Tradition says that some enterprising members of this clan came over and settled 
in this District Their first settlement seems to have been at a place now known 
by the name of Palhankot, some sixteen miles to the south of Nurpur. The word koi 
did not originally form part of this name* M'hich was simply Pathan or Paithan. 
This term Paithan w'as current in the seventeenth century and, as we learn from the 
Ain-i-Akbarf and the Bad^ah-namah, it designated the whole tract forming a district 
parganak of the B 5 rr Duab, which yielded a revenue of 7,297,015 dams (40 dams =:! 
Akbari rupee) and furnished 250 horse and 3,000 fool. There is another Paithan on the 
Godavari. The ancient name of that town, as is evidenced by the plates of Govinda III,* 
was Pratisthana. Thus analogy would lead us to assume that our Paithan also was 
originally named Pratisthana. There was an old fort of Pathankot. But all that remains 
-of it is a mere mound, about 600 feet square and too feet high. The other mounds, 
w hich formed the site of the original city, and where old coins are often found bv the 
village boys, are now ploughed up and divided into fields.* The settlers afterwards were 
distinguished by the name of their settlement and became known under the appellation 
of Pratisthantya w'hicb subsequently changed into Pathaniya, A parallel instance of 
a dynasty deriving its name from their original residence is supplied by the Rajas of 
Basohli, now included in Jammu and Kashmir State. Their original capital was Balaur, 
the Vallapura of the Rajatarangiijir, and they were named Balauriya after it. Even 
now, people would distinguish themselves by the name of the cities or towns in which 
they reside. For instance, residents of Labor are called Lahauriya and those of 

* C(. Ajara qoolcd by Bhann tn his CDfuumlary un the under udumi^rtt. 

* A. S. R„ Vol. XIV, p. 116. 

* Sltrtllariy tn and Syal-fcol, kjii if n lator addiiioH. Cf. Dr. FI«L Sttgala. Sakata : Tl# eizf tf 

MitinJa aitd .Vihirakuh. {Ejctrait da tome 1 des Actes da JCIVir des OrientaliiLts.) 

/adt, Vol. 111 . p. tuj, 

* A. JJ. V0I. XIV. p. Its. 
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Amritsar, Amritsariya. The term Paihamva or Pathan therefore, being of a genuine 
H indu origin, has no reference whatsoever to the Pathan-Afghans. Consequenily it 
is erroneous to suppose that the name PaLhan«kot, which simply indicates kat or 
fort of Path an. has been derived from sonte Fathan restorer. 

From the succession list given by Cunningham we find that Kiratpal, a Pathanlya 
Raja, was called Rar.ta. This would lead us to assume that the PathaniyI Chiefs held a 
secondary rank and were probably vassals of their more powerful neighbours the Kings 
of Trigartta. 

The plains being open to incessant attacks, they selected Man, some six miles 
to the north of Pathan*kot, on a ridge of low bills running to the east of the Chakki, 
as a place of seclusion and safety. Here they built a stronghold, which, owing 
to the dense thorny jungles and hills around it, proved a source of trouble to, and 
defied the Imperial power of Delhi, so much so that an expedition against it was 
regarded as a call of Death : Mau-kJ muhtm yaro maut-kf uiskanJ hai. As masters 
of Pailhan and Mau the Palhaniyas are first noticed in the fatrgintiiiig of Akbar^s reign, 
when Raja Bakhtmall is mentioned as a supporter of Sikatidar Sdr whom Akbar 
conquered in A,H. 965. They were called Zamindars of Mau and Pathan by the 
Muhammadan chroniclers. Some thirty years later, we hear of Raja Basu, i.e., 
\’asudeva, as the reigning Zamindar of the :tioresaid places. He raised the banner of 
insurreclian, but was defeated by .Akbar in A.D. 1 594-5, and Pathhn was taken from 
him. His fight with Akbar forms the theme of a popular song or bar, which is still sung 
by the local bards. He was an able Raja, and. as is evident from the Tuauk, on very 
good terms with Jahangir, whom, in every probability, he helped in his machinations 
against .Abu- 1 -Fazl and others, 

fie died in A.H, 1022 (.A.D, 1613), and was succeeded by his son Sorajmall. 
I’be Fmperor, though not very pleased with the latter, conferred upon him the title 
of RSja, simply calling to mind the services of his father. But his malevolence and 
seditious temper soon estranged him from the favour of the Emperor, and he broke 
into open rebellion against the Court of Delhi. But he was defeated in A.D. 1618 
and compelled to flee for safety. He found a temporary refuge in one of the Chaiuba 
forts and ultimately in the capital of Chamba. Madho Singh, his younger brother, was 
also with him. .As the Imperial forces were preparing to advance upon Cham ha, the 
news came that he was dead. On receipt of peremptory orders from the Mughal 
Commander, the Raja of Chamba surrendered all monev and valuables belonging 
to thf‘ deceased Chief and gave up Madho Singh also. The Emperor in the 
meanwhile recalled Jagai Singh, the third son of Raja Basu, from Bengal, and installed 
him in the place of his brother. Jagat Singh ivas a true soldier. Bv virtue of 
his bravery and eminent serrice he became a favourite of Jahangtr, who raised him 
TO the command of 3,000 men and 3,000 horse and gave him the title of Raja 
as well as a present of 20.000 rupees. Under ^ah JahAn, too, he retained 
hLs position, and performed heroic deeds on several occasions. He took the 
principal part iii driving tin* Persians from Kabul and conquering Zamfn-Dawar. He 
was appointed Faujdar of the Upper and Lower Bangash-Kurrum valley and KohAi^ 
He resumed hostilities with ChambA, possibly to revenge the surrender alluded to above 
A decisive battle was fought at Dholag, ifi which he came off victorious whereafter he 
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treacherously killed Janardan, the Raja of Chamba, and took possession of the state 
and ruled it for some hventy years. \^'ithln the termorj- of Chamba. he afterirards 
built the fort of Taragarh on the summit of an inaccessible hill near the Cbamba-N^nrpur 
Frontier. It is this stronghold which stood him in good stead when he himsslf was in 
difhculttes. 

Elated perhaps by his repeated success^ he essayed to measure his strength with 
that of the Emperor. Trusting to the height of his hills and the Impenetrability of the 
jungles, he broke into rebellion in A.li. J047, and joined hands with his son, who had, 
in concert with him. already revolted. The strongholds were fortified, the roads 
bbekaded, and measures taken to insure victory. Notwithstanding all this, his efforts 
were frustrated by the overwhelming odds of the Imperial army, which attacked him on 
all sides- A traitorous native of the district showed a path, which on account of its diffi¬ 
cult nature was not protected, and the Imperialists marched on .\Qrpur. But the Fort 
being well-manned and commanded by RajpOlts, could not be taken. Then the army 
turned their attention to Mau, where Jagat Singh, with the best men of his own claii, 
was ready to receive them. He engaged them in a sharp encounter for Hvo davs and 
killed no less than 1,400 of the foe. His position, however, became untenable, and he 
abandoned Man and fled to Taragarh, which he had specially fortified with a view to 
make it an asylum in days of misfortune. Thus the impregnable Mau fell into the hands 
of the invaders and was devastated. It is now a mere jungle, and has the foundations 
of brick buildings and a kaccH tank as the only remnants of olden times. Shortly 
after the fall of this stronghold, the defenders of Nurpur evacuated the fort, and RajrQp 
Singh also joined his father. 

.At this juncture, the Raja of Chamba, named PrthvT Singh, with the help of 
Mandi and Suket, took the opportunity of driving out of his tetritort- all the officials 
of Jagat Singh, and recovering his state. Being ordered by "^ah Jahan, he 
reached the scene of action with his contingent forces to assist in the capture 
of Taragarh. Man Singh, thtr RSja of Gw'alior, another stvorn eiiem}* of Jajjat 
Singh, also joined the Imperialists. Thus hemmed in, and assaulted on everv side 
the garrison was reduced to great straits, and, by the beginning of March, A,d! 
1642, the brave Jagat had to sue for pardon, which was granted, and both the son 
and the father were restored to their former rank and honour. Soon after this, he 
rendered occellent service to the Emperor in Qandbar, Badakhshan, and other places. 
While busy in chastising the Uzbaks, he fell iJl and returned to Peshawar, where be 
died in January 1646. Mis praises, and the fight rvith the Emperor, form the sub¬ 
ject of the poem known as the Rhapsodies of Gambhlr Rai, a work of considerable 
philological and historical interest, noticed long ago by Mr, J. Beames.”- These 
are short songs such as are sung by l>3rds at the feasts and festival.^ of the princes, 
and tell of the historical events, with which their hero was connected. For instance: 

^ 

fwr 

^ ^ ^ ms % 


* 7, it Btt Vol, XLIV, pp, t^a-ars. 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

■smrT ifeiT^n ^ film <1 \ 

*r^i% MTT^t ^*1 ^I«t<ii'll 

^ Ik ^ffT fm % ^ 

■*! ^ 

f%Trm ^ ^ RM ^ ^ 

WfT TT?I TT^T 

WT ^ TTtT #r 5Tf JT^T W ^ 

H ^i?TT art ifTTmsf fiT^ 

TITY % ^ "SnirTl STTRf ^ II 

“ Jagat Singh fought maiiy battles in tht* world. He look Makhyala and placed 
a king ihtre. This event became known throughout the world. He was dis* 
pleased with ihe Shah, and, sitting at Mau, shook the whole ivorld. but was not shaken 
himself. Hearing it the people of Sara} were terrified^ and the inhabitants of Samar- 
qand mortified. The fame of the Lord of Delhi spread throughout the world. The 
residents of Balkli and Bu!ili 5 ra did not wink even in the night for fear. The 

soldiers had apprehensions of all sorts. Gambhlr RSi says, may the son of Raja 
Vasudeva rule the world as long as there is a jewel in the head of Sesa. In no time 
he took Qandhar and conquered Khurasan, and this news of the vicioiy' of Raja 
Jagai spread everywhere." 

He was succeeded by his son RajrDp, who also rose to the favour of the 
Emperor, and was made Raja and Commander of 1,500 men and 1,000 horse. The fort 
of Taragarh, however, w,is taken from him in the beginning of A.H. 1056 and was 
henceforth garrisoned by the Imperialists to secure peace. 

He is said to have been succeeded by MSndhala. But the ^luhammadan 
historians make no mention of a person of this name. According to them, the succes¬ 
sion passed to Bhao Singh, another son of Jagai Singh, who turned Muhammadan 
and received the name of Murid Khan,That Mandhata was a historical personage, 
is evidenced by the poems of Gambhlr Rai already referred to, for about one-half 
of the songs were composed by Mindhati himself.* Besides, tradition ascribes to him 
a temple at Fatebpur, near Norpur and a portion of the Nurpur Fort w'herc his portrait 
in fresco is still pointed out.* He was succeeded in turn by Dayadhata, Pirthi Singh and 
Fateh Singh, These Chiefs of NQrpur Rourished when the Mughal power had declined 
and remained almost undisturbed uni il the rise of the Sikhs. Forster visited NCirpur 
in 1783 and found it in a state of internal quiet, less molested by the Sikhs and governed 
more equitably than any of the adjacent territo.ries,* 

Bir Singh succeeded Fateh Singh in .A.D, 1S05, and was the last ruling Chief 
of Nurpur, In .\.D. 1815, RanjU Singh expelled him from his principality, and he 
fled to Chamba, which was ruled by Charat Singh, his own brother-m-Iaw, There he 

' Kit ndifiti ^tT1l( possess ne^af Shallpitr m KiiAg^rLi DistricL 

* See J. A. S. B., Vd. XLIV, p, 201. 

■ It Un pll5^ that thU picture Iw bwM 3 new spoiled by tlit card™ cti^todiars of the buJIcUnf:, wha had U 
whitewashed to streiigthtn the edifice Ut 

^ FreStef^e Jettrnjty /rvm En^hitidf VQL t^p. jja. 
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raised an army to attempt the recovery of his state, but, being defeated, he sought 
refuge in British territory across the Sutlej. In A,D. ($ 36 , he returned to his capital 
in disguise with the hope of regaitiing Ins throne. His people recognised him and 
rallied round him. His efforts were, however, rendered futile, and he was compelled to 
retire to Chatnba, The Rajil of that state gave him up under compulsion, and he was 
sent as a prisoner to the fort of Gcbindgarh near Amritsar. .After seven, years of 
confinement he returned to Chamba. having been ranSorntd by his brother-in-law for 
85,000 rupees. Here, in Mr. Vigne* met him and heard the story of his misfortune 

from his own lips. The desire to gain independence has always been predominant in 
the breasts of the Pathaniyas and made them ever turbulent and rebellious against the 
Emperors, The same longing took possession of Bir Singh once more, and, tnie to lus 
name, he made anotlier attempt to retake his dominion. But while engaged in this 
last but vain endeavour he breathed his last in Nurpur at the gate of the fort in 1846. 
Shortly after this, when the Punjab passed to the hands of the British, Ram Sitigb the 
brave Fathaniya, son of the Waztr of the last Ra]a, raised the standard of rebellion 
and tried to assert his Independence. He was, however, captured, and the insurrec¬ 
tion, so widely sung by the local bards, was suppressed by a British force in 1S49, 
when the principality was finally annexed to the British dominions. Government then 
granted, a pension to the son of the last Raja, and the family became mere Jagirdars 
of Nor pur. 

As the last and chief stronghold of this warlike tribe, tbe fort of .N’urpur may be 
briffiy noticed here. It is situated on a precipitous rock, which forms the western end 
of the spur on which the town is built, Abu-hFail mentions Dhameri, hut no fort. 
From this it would appear that the stronghold had no existence at that lime. From 
the wf learn that it was founded by Rajii Basri. When JahSngir 

visited Dhameri on his return from Kafigra in .A.D. 1622, a considerable portion of it 
had already been constructed; and, being very pleased with the site, the Emperor granted 
a lakh of rupees from the Imperial Treasury for constructing good mansions worthy of 
the place. The whole building, how’ever, was not brought to completion by one 
Chief. The difftTence in age of the extant portions is clear, and shows that the 
succeeding Rajas must have made several additions. That SQrajmall did so. is evi¬ 
denced by the Tuzuk, The Badshah-namah bears testimony to Jagat Singh’s further 
fortifying the place when he was fighting against the Emperor. As mentioned above, 
an edifice in the w'estern end of the fori is said to have been built by Rsja. M^ndhata. 
It goes by the name of Thakurdvara. a term generally applied to the shrines dedicated 
to Visnu (rAir^;(?'=LQrd). The image of Krsna, called Brajraj, which it contains, is of 
black marble and a good piece of workmanship. The appearance of this building is that 
of an audience hall——and, if it was not intentional to give such a shapt^ 
to the sanctum, it must have served as such originally.^ Its main feature is the fresco 
ornamentation representing .scenes in Rrsna's life and, in one of the spandrels, a Hindu 
Raja, probably the founder himself. Three plain rooms of ordinarv dimensions to the 

' Vlgne's Trtitids in fCaihmtr, etc., etc., Vol. 1, p. 

~ pi 34JO- 

■ THt T^akur^vjri aL Fateh pur^ see Above, is Also n pSnen sEructure wilhaiit any ckaracunristks oF a Hindii 
temple auch as a spire or porrh Prrhaps tlie iatm w.-ii given to rdr.ceal the shrine hom iht 
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north of this structure are atso used as sanctums. One of them contains an image of 
Devi, the pedestal of which bears an inscription in Sanskrit and in the Nagarl alphabet 
dated Saih. 1667 (A,D. 16 id). To the south of the Thakurdvara. there arc two 
miniature temples, which are in a good state of preseni'ation- Two gates to the east, 
forming the main entrances to the fort, are also extant. The rest, except the portion 
now used as a School building and Post Office with Public Works Department rest- 
house, obviously erected after the British conquest, is all in ruins. The fort, along 
with several other strongholds in the district, was blown up in A.D. 1857. 

By far the most interesting building in the fort is the ruined temple that was 
excavated in 1SS6 by the late Mr. C. J. Rodgers, .Archaeological Surveyor to the 
Punjab Government. .As we learn from his manuscript report for the months May to 
January t 8S6, It was merely a mound before excavation and covered with flowers and 
the iiibris of some British officer’s bungalow- A moulded stone, which Mr, Rodgers 
noticed under these remains, led him to the supposition that the mound contained some 
ancient building. On excavation, he discovered the basement of a large temple pro¬ 
fusely decorated with carving, besides a number of sculptured fragments, which once 
belonged to its upper portion. The exhumatioii, however, was not completed, as a 
later structure was still left masking the norlh-eastcrn portion of the base with its 
mouldings and carvings. In March 1904, at the suggestion of Dr. Vogel, this struc¬ 
ture was dismantled by the late Mr. Farley, Executive Engineer, Kangra. The space 
round the temple was also widened out, and thus all the decorative details on the base¬ 
ment were exposed and made accessible to the camera. 

This temple is ft 7 feet long and 50 feet wide externally. It <s built of red sand¬ 
stone and consists of an ante-room {mandapa) leading through a central chamber 
{anfaralaya) to the sancluarv (gafhhttgrha) octagonal in plan ivith recesses at the 
angles. Its plan does not resemble that of any other shrine in the Punjab, but is very 
simil.ar to those of the famous temples of Govind dev .at Bindi^ban and Haridev at 
Govardhan near Mathura (Muttra).' The main entrance must have been at the south 
end, though thert' were entrances direct into the central room on the east and west 
sides as is the case in the Haridev temple. But now the stairs are extant on 
the west side only. That it had entrances al the south and east sides is evidenced by 
the stones that ate still preserved and shaped like those found on the thresholds inside 
the temple. 

The cast and west sides of the mandapa are open, and the inner surface, from 
which the stone pavement w'as probably removed, is enclosed on the east and west 
sides by a colonnade consisting of tw'o rows of two double pilasters and pillars. The 
complete bases of the latter are still extant. The ornamentation preserved on the 
bases of the pilasters (see Plate XXXVHI) shows a marked similarity in design to some 
of the early Mughal buildings in the T.ahore Port.* * The shafts, probably square in form, 
supported either double arches or lintels provided wuth brackets, such as have been 
found among the dihris (see Plate XXXIX). Between each p,air of the pilasters 
at the end of the two colonnades are doorways leading into small rooms 5' 3^ by 5' 5," 

1 H. H. Cole, llltiityatioui uf Hvildings iiw Muttra and Agrti, Lonckn, 1875, p. 39 ff.. Plan No. 3. 

* Jmwoc 1903-03, p. 218. Nflr lialtiali—HiUDriMl notes cn iheLBlMireF€.rt and its. 
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and contrived in the thickness of the iSTills at the angles of this portion of the building. 
The one on the north-east is best preserved though rooBess, It is of interest to note 
that this door is arched. Two steps in the centre of the north wall of the porch lead 
up to a passage, f 3* wide, and furnished on both sides with raised seats or ^ai/hak:^^ 
such as are also found in the Govind dev temple, which must have carried pavilions. 
Such pavilions, a feature of Mughal architecture, are found Banking the entrance to the 
sanctum of the Govind dev temple at Bindraban. Tliev are raised on platforms similar 
to those extant at NClrpur and provided with a comice and panels of the same design. 



NURPUR-rORT PLAN OF TCMPLC 
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pig. I. 


It is noteworthy that the threshold at the entrance of the central room, which is partly 
preserved, is provided with a projecting grotesque animal, which has a marked resem¬ 
blance to those in the Bindraban temple. 

The central room is a rectangle measuring 24' S" by 24' 3", with a recess in each 
wall 11 3 '^ide and 6^ a" deep. The end of the eastern recess is marked by a stone 
with a well-preserved portion of the same curious animal projecting outward, and which, 
therefore, as noted above, must have formed part of the threshold of the eastern 
entrance. 

The entrance to the sanctum, or the northern room, is at the termination of the 
northern recess, which exceeds the others in depth. The border of scroll work along 
the threshold, which is partly preserved, must have continued on the door jambs. In 
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the middle of the threshold here, we again notice the peculiar ornamentation consisting 
of a projecting pair of grotesque animals separated by a vase*shaped stone which must 
have been the top of the flight of steps. Figurines of Gahga and Yamuna, the rivers 
Ganges and Jamna, are artistically represented on both sides of the threshold beneath 
the jambs, but not on the door jambs themselves as is usually the casein Hindu temples 
of the pre-Muhammadan period. To the east, we find Gahga standing on a makara, 
which is carved in the shape of a fish with a head resembling that of a crocodile. 
She holds a lotus and a water vessel in her hands and wears a long garland reaching 
down to he-r ankles. To the west is Yamuna. Only the lower part of the figure with 
her vehicle, the tortoise, is presen'ed. Beyond the threshold, a raised passage, 4' n" 
wide, leads into the sanctuary, which measures 10't j" square and Is on the same level 
with the adjoining room. The walls of this chamber stand to a height of 4' 9" above 
the floor of the room and are of enormous thickm^ss as compared to the narrotv space 
they enclose. Their exterior surface Is divided into three panels enclosed within a 
double border, the Inner being of a foliated and the outer of a geometrical design. 
These panels must have formed a dado of the bind found in the MugJjal edifices. The 
designs also are decidedly Mughal In style. It is noteworthy that the border of the panel 
on the north east end is left blank. The panel on the south wall to the west of the 
entrance bears in relief a winged figure of a female, probably meant for a celestial nympli 
(Sanskrit ap^aras). The reprr;seniation is a good example of the mixture of Hindu and 
Muhammadan elements. To give wings to an apsaros is undoubtedly a Muhammadan 
treatment, winged figures are practically unknown to Hindu art, FKing figures are 
indeed verv common, but the flight is expressed by the position of the legs, w hich are 
shown running-wise, one heel almost touching the head. The figure is i'3'‘ high, and 
holds a nosegay and a peacock in the hands. She w'cars :i.dhtfii like a Marat ha worn an. 

1 wonder If holding a peacock is a Hindu notion. ^The corresponding panel to the east 
is left blank. This circumstance would also indicate that the intended carving was never 
finished. An omamental cornice, at a height of 3' 9'*' from the floor, is still extant. The 
further end of the shrine is occupied by a pedestal projecting from the back wall. This 
must have carried the image, which Is itou* lost, but its place is still marked by a Large 
mortice m the centre of the pedestal. At the western side is another rectangular hole, 
but its use is not apparent. On the pedestal also, the carving is not completed. 

Another characteristic feature of the temple is the profuse decoraiion on the outer 
walls of the sanctum and the choir. The plinth has three flat bands slightly receding 
from one another. The first is flat and plain, the second divided into squares having 
geometrical figures within, and the third has half lotus rosettes on it. Then we notice 
an inverted ogee moulding enriched with boldly carved leaves, round the base of W'hlch 
are grouped pairs of fighting elephants. Then comes a cushion-like moulding 
adorned with a fret ornament giving it somewhat the appearance of a rope ornament. 
.\bovc this is a fiat band with demon masks conventionally treated and continued on 
three sides up to the colonnades of the nave. This may be said to represent the top 
of the plinth, and all that remains of the walls rising above it is beautifully carved in 
bands of om-auient in low relief. Beyond an omamentaJ border, representing various 
figures treated in a naturalistic manner, there are figures of muitlfarious, mostly mytho¬ 
logical, beings. The panels over this portion are skilfully caned and have a raised 
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band m the middle, bearing representations of various animals such as ducks, peacocks, 
antelopes, deer, herons, and parrots, that arc treated naturaiistically. Here, too, a 
close resemblance with the row of figures on the early Mughal buildings in the Lahore 
Fort deserves special notice. 

On the eastern wall, round the northern room, we see milch cows, bulls, milk¬ 
maids and a figure which most probably represents Krstja among them. The face 
and bands are broken, but the attitude, m which he stands playing the flute, is quite 
distinct. The iconoclast has not left here any figure undefaced» Besides the scenes 
of camel fight, there are on the eastern wall of the central room tlie liffigfes of Siva, 
(three-faced), Durga, Surya. and Visnu on their respective vehicles. Then, to the- 
nortb, the ten incarnations— avafitras —of X'isnu are represented in their correct order. 
Somewhat similar figures we find to the north of the eastern entrance, tliough they are 
too much disfigured for identification. On the north-east wall of the shrine, there arc 
shown ascetics seated cross-legged in meditation. ,\ similar row is to be noticed to 
the north-west. The figure of a lion near them is probably intended to show the 
supernalural power of these ascetics, w'ho could tame the most ferocious of the animal 
kingdom. Opposite to this panel there are monkeys clinging lo the branches of the 
trees. A figure riding a dragon, whose form is serpenline, with one foot placed on 
the bands of a NSga, carved on the east of the sanctum, perhaps represents Krst.ia 
killing Kaliya. A wrestling match is shown on the north wall of the adytum. 
Further on to the w'est a curious cart, somewh.it similar lo the ilujcar of the Central 
Provinces, attracts our notice. It is two-wheeled but void of a cover. The compara¬ 
tively long pole is placed on the back of a fat but pygmean biill. 

The temple was most probably dedicated to Visyu. ft has no signs of ^zvn 
or worsMp, Krsna, ibe Divine cowherd attended with milkmaids {f&pis). 

cows, etc., is represented on it. This we should expect in a Visnulie shrine. The 
pt destal, moreover, proves that the cella contained an image and not a Itn^a. And 
it should be remembered that Siva is mostly worshipped under the form of the phallic 
emblem. Besides, tradition says that the image of Brajraj in the Thakurdvara, 
notictid above, originallv belonged to this sanctuary. 

The popular Wlief that the temple was destroyed by MalimGd of Ghazni, dot s 
not deserve anv credit. But, as there is no extant record which can settle the date 
of this interesting building. It will be worth while lo see what the structure itself tells us 
about the point. First of all, the veiy- plan, as wt- have already noticed, closely 
resembles that of the liari dev temple, built by Raja Bhagwan Das about A.D. 1557, 
and of the Govind dev shrine, erected by Mansingh in Sam, 1647 (A D, 1590), during 
the tolerant reign of .Akbar.^ The ornamentation also is of the mixed Hindu-Mughal 
style, w'hidi was in vogue at the time of the said Emperor and his immediate successors. 
Besides, several of its details are pranrically the same as are lo be seen in the 
buildings of that period. Thus the capitals and brackets that are lying scattered round 
bore, bear a striking similarity as regards their design with those of the earlv Mughal 
buildings In the Lahore Fort. .As remarked above, the effigies of Ganga and Yamuna, 
unlike those in the earlier shrines, arc found below the jambs. It is also noteworthy 
that the carving shows no sign of great age. Finally, the mason marks on the east 
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wall of the sanctum are letters of the Tafikari alphabet of a decidedly late type, and they 
furnish the conclusive proof of the building belonging to the early Mughal period. 
At the same time, it Is also certain that the edifice had very few years of existence, 
for the decoration, save the portion that was intentionally destroyed, is wonderfully 
fresh and free from decay. 

Though, as wc have uotict^d above, the omatnentatioti of the Interior tiot quite 
finished, )Tt it is very probable that the building was brought to completion before 
it was rased to the grounds This is evidenced by the stone, brackets^ and 

carved stones, that are l)"ing on the spot and oould have been used onl)’ for the ceiling 
of the structure- 

If the temple was huilt^ as it very probably was^ by Raja BasQ, the founder of the 
fort, it was possibly destroyed w'hen SHraJmall's rebellion was suppressed^ t.e., in 
A.H- 1057 {A, D* t6i8}. For we learn from the Tmuf^ that Jah^gir issued peremp- 
lory orders to the leaders of his host, who quelled that insurrectionj to pull down from 
the very foundation the fortifications and the buildings which Surajmall or his father 
had erected^ and these orders must have been obeyed* 


HIRANANDA. 
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T he tomplo of Narasirfihanatlia' is in Ihe Padarnpur zemindarf, and is <ibout 20 
miles south-west of Padanipur, in the SambaJpur district, Tiie nearest village to 
it is Durgapall two miles off, which is a mere collection of huts. The temple is situated 
at the foot of a hill, and is surroutided on all sides br one of the thickest jungles of the 
Central Provinces. A streamlet gurgles close the w\iter of which Is regarded 
sacred, and at five places accumulati’s itself into five pools, called Attitfiiis. The trees 
and shrubs, with which the hill is overgrown, are so tall and numerous that even at 
mid-day the sunlight that filters through their foliage is hardlv stronger or brighter 
than that of the morning outside the Jungle. Higher up oil the hill towards the 
south-east, near the first kittnia^ are four colossal tigtirtrs, rudely carved out ol the 
rock. They are shown as the first four of the five Paijdava brothers. Close hr^side 
the northern door of the temple Is another huge rude figure carved out of the rock, 
which is pointed out as that of Sahadeva, the remaining fifth Pa^idava brother. Near 
him is another colossal figure which is of Ganapati, N"ot far from these may be 
noticed amongst the broken sculptures lying loose a nicely chiselled pedestal with 
seven horses in front of It, The image which was originally set up on it must, 
doubtless, have been that of Stirva. 

The temple faces the east, and consists of a shrine and Jag/no^nitt or hall. In 
front of the temple, on the other side of the streamlet, is a Garuda stamdha or pillar, 
with a small niche at the top, whi-re a lamp is lighted during the Dtviilf festi%’al. It is 
said to have been erected but seven years ago. Near the jug'ttwhan arc small 
chambers which are modem erections, Une of them is used as a granary and a 
cooking-room where the or offering made to the deity is prepared. Others are 

occupied by the fiuf'aris or worshippers, and one of them has been reserved as 
a dharmii%ata for pilgrims. 

The walls of the jagmohiin^ as they arc at present, are unquestionably rebuilt. 
'1'he hall had originally three doorways, facing the east, north, and south ; but now 
only the first two remain, the third being blocked up and replaced with masonry work, 
thus giving an uncouth and unsymmetrical shape to the side wall. The remaining 
door-frames are of stone of a dark colour, and are deeply and beautifully carved. That 
on the north has GajalaksmT occupying the post of honour on the lintel. Laksmf 


* ^]pT^^mha^iilh^ has been enicrifd Itl the lAiU fuf the CcMtml Provinces mnd Berar 

(see p, 64), but it does not ietm Id have been visited by any antiquariar or Arehasological Surveyar before me. 
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^its on a fadm&mna or lolu.^ throne with her right leg resting on the throne and her leh 
hanging loose and touching a stool down below. On each side oE her is a tkauri 
bearer, and above the latter are two elephants, one on each side, standing on lotuses 
and holding water pitchers in their trunks. In old temples in the south, Gajalaksmi 
plays a prominent part on the doorways, especially of the halls. And it is not surpris¬ 
ing that the ligure of Gajalaksml should be seen in an old temple in Orissa, w'hich is 
connected with the south more than with the north ; and, as a matter of fact, even in 
Orissa, at Cuttack, we meet with a sculpture representing Gajalakshml In one of its 
ancient caves. ^ 

i\ow, to turn to the temple of Narasiitihanatha; the door-frame on the north has 


Fig, 1. 

three mouldings, the central one mostly carved with pairs of musicians; and the other 
iwo with floral ornamemation. It holds, in relief near the bottom on its proper right, 
Siva in one comparimetU and Gaiiga on a makara or crocodile iit the other, and on 
Its proper left, Siva again in one compartment and Yamuna on a kurma or tortoise in 
the other. The door-frame facing the east is almost exactly like this, but the figures at 
the bottom are not Siva and Gahga or Yamuna, but a dvarafala or door-keeper and a 
female chami bearer. In ihi? projecting wall above this doorway are Navagraka or the 
Nine Planets, which arc generally sculptured ovtT the entrances of hails or shrines to 
ward off the inllucnce of evil spirits. Near this door-frame on its proper left is the 
standing image of a warrior with hands folded and with a sword held against the bn^ast 
between it and the left hand, judging from analogous instances, tliis seems to have 


* fdtrf Imdfa, by FtTgU^Smi and and ph U 
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been a figure of the personage who was principally connected with either the construc¬ 
tion or the restoration of the temple. The roof of the jagmohan is supported by the 
walls, and four columns of stone of a reddish colour and nicely sculptured. In the 
walls, outside, have been built some sculptures, which, in all likelihood, formed part 
of the original exterior of the hall. 

On the lintel of the shrine doorvi'ay is again a figure of Gajalaksmf, but here 
LaksmI is seated cross-legged. The door iambs contain, near the bottom, images of 
Jaya and V'iiaya in niches elegantly canned. In other respects, the shrine door-frame 

is plain and devoid of all 
ornamentation. There are 
only three—the principal 
—niches on the exterior of 
the shrine. That facing 
the north has an imagf? of 
Trivikrama with four hands, 
one broken off and the 
other three bearing a 
conch, a discus, and a 
mace. Near hig foot, on 
one side, is Laksmi and on 
the other are three irgures, 
vts., of ^■amana, Rail, and 
his minister. In the niche 
at the back is Narastrhha, 
and in that facing the 
south, \’ar.iha. 

Inside the shrine is a 
very small image of what 
is called by [he people 
there Marjilra-kcsan, a 
form of V^tsnu with the 
head of a cat and the body 
of a hon. It is thickiv 
sw'athed in clothes, and 
has a brass nose, eyes, and 
mouth, A long description 

of the genesis of this incarnation of Visnu has been set forth in a local mdholmva 
composed in 0 riy 5 , but a brief account of it will not here he out of place. A certain 
rsi was performing religious austerities on the banks of the Codavarf, He had a 
daughter of the name of Malati. Rilvana, the demon king of Ceylon, once came 
thither and was smitten with her beauty. He ravished her, and thereupon the rsi 
cursed her and forthwith quitted the place. She fell into a .swoon, and w'as thrown in 
this condition into the river by Ravaija. But CodSvarr protected her, and she was 
brought back safely to the bank. When she regained her consciousness, she began to 
search after her father. Finding her search to be fruitless, she took to weeping. Her 
wailings w'ere heard by Mtl^ka (mouse), the vehicle of Gat.iapati, who came up to her. 
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He promised to restore her to her father on condition of enjoying intercourse 
with her ; and thus from Ravapa and MOsaka was born of hrtr a demon called 
Mu:^kadatta. When the latter grew up, he ate his mother up. Thereafter he per¬ 
formed religious austerities, which proptliati'd Siva. The god conferred on him the 
boon that he would have cause for fear from none, but Narasirtiha of the sai/a^'uga. 
The demon thus became a source of trouble to the gods. The gods repaired 
to Ramacandra and prayed for his mercy. Ramacandra assumed the form of 
Marasimha and came within the sight of Musakadatta. The latter fled In fear, and was 
pursued by Narasimha. The demon approached the mountain called Gandhagiri 
■where the temple stands, and besought him to grant him refuge. This was granted, 
and the demon assumed the form of a mouse and entered the mountain, Narasimha 
had, therefore, to become a cat, and coniinued the pursuit. But Gandhagiri imer- 
cededj and so did the gods also, vvho requested Narasiriiha to establish himself there In 
that feline form, and devour Mu^kadatta when he would come out. 

Into the wall of the hall on the outside and facing the south has been stuck a 
slab of black stone with an inscription engraved thereon in Oriya characters and in 
^Sanskrit language Interspersed with Orlya words. The slab has been so deeply 
inserted that it is diflicult to take an Inked impression of the inscription, ft contains 
four lines of writing, and, as it is a little abraded, it is not easy to decipher it. The 
following is a transcript thereof:— 

1. Oiti namah Sri-Nrsithbaya j.Sri-vikari'nama-sambatsare 

Raivata-maha . . Sukra-v 5 re hasia-naksatre Paiapa-nagara-sthita-X'airaja- 

de varaj -aiikara-putra-^ri-Veja [la]— 

3, devaraj-ahvaya-bhQpatlna Marjara-parvate.Narasiriihanaiha- 

svam-Inkara-deiila tolaita nlja-prabhu-guna-ratna 

3 .. 

4, , , , . Narasimbasva pritave. 

The inscription records that the temple of Narasliftha was built on the Alarjira 
mountain by ^^ejaladevaraja, son of \'airajadevaraja, king of Patana, which lies to the 
other side of the mountain. The mountain is called Gandhagiri in the mtlhaimya, 
but is named Marjara-parvaia in the Inscription, doubtless after MSrj&ra, the feline 
form, in which, according to the legend, .^arastmha resided. The date of the inscrip¬ 
tion is unfortunately lost, but it does not seem very diflicult to arrive at an approximate 
date. In the list of the Maharajas of Paitia supplied In the Central Provinces Gazet¬ 
teer on pages 4'^3-484, the consecutive names corresponding to Vairajadeva and Vejalii- 
deva of our inscription are Baijul Deo J. and Baikraj Deo, the third and fourth princes 
respectively, h will be perceived that here the order of succession is reversed, and 
that the name of Baikraj Deo should have preceded that of Baijul Deo J., but such a 
slip in the genealogical list is pardonable, when it has to he taken so far ba:k as 500 
or 600 years. Now, Irom ihe same Gazetteer' we learn that Rumail Deo, the first 
king of the dynasty, wag born about the year 1250 A,D., and was adopted by the chief 
of Kholagurh, whom he succeedefl when he came of age. Supposing that he came of 
age at twenty-one years, he ascended the throne in A.D, 1371, He is supposed to have 
reigned for thirty-two years, anf his successor, Mahaling Sing, for six years. Baikraj 


* Sm p, 4^15. 
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Deo, who must be llie Vairajadeva of our inscription and who, as just shown, must 
be supposed to be the third, and not the fourth, prince in the dyitastic list, and con¬ 
sequently the successor of Mahaliiig Sing, thus came to the throne In A,D, 1309- 
Baikraj Deo reigned for thirteen years, and thus -we obtain A.D. >333 as the dale of 
his successor Baijul Duo's accession. We have sixty-live years as the duration of 
Baijul Deo’s reign. Baijul Deo, therefore, reigned from A.D, 1323 to A.D, 13B7. 
Now, according to Mr. Robert Seweirs Chronological Tables, the cyclic year \'^ikari, 
mentioned in our inscription, fell in A,Ii>. 1359. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
suppose that our inscription was dared in A.D- 1359-60. The Inscription says that 
the temple of Narasiriihanat ha was built by \‘eja]adeva, but we are aware of many 
instances of kings and chiefs speaking of themselves as having erected temples when 
thev mcrclv recotistructed them or some parts of them, so that it is by no means 
certain whether V'ejaladeva actually built, or simply rebuilt, the temple, or, what is 
highly probable, thewhich, as it stands, is doubtless a modern recoiistniclion. 

From the architectural point of vietv, our temple has to he assigned to approximately 
the same period when the celebrated Black Pagoda at Konarak was built. The walls 
and spire of the shrines of both the temples bear a remarkably close resemblance in 
style to each other. Perhaps some slight difference may be perceived with regard to 
thertwm/.»i<r and hnlal of the spire, which are not so marked and distinct in outline 
as those of the teitipie at Konarak [ but we have to remember that the temple of 
Narasimhanatha is white^cashed every third year, and, in fact, it was so being white¬ 
washed when 1 visited it, as may Ih' seen from the accompanying illustrations. The 
diffenmee that is dlscernibic has thus been caused by thick coatings of plaster that must 
have been carried on for years. It Is only with respect to their /•tg/fufians that any differ, 
ence w‘ortb calling such may be noticed, but the hall of the temple of Narasiri^hanalha, 
as stated above, has undergone repairs and restoration, and cannot thus be expected 
to be in its original form. Our temple is no doubt somew'bat less eLtborately carved 
than the Black Pagoda, but It by no means shows any deterioration of style, and it 
may, on account of its very lack of the exuberance of detail be slightly earher in age, 
The Black Pagoda is popularly believed to have been built by King Narastiiihadova 
and the published copper-plates of the Ganga Kings also tell us that he iiullt 
a temple to the Sun at Konakona. Even supposing that Koiiakona is Konarak, 
it does not follow that the temple was erected so late as the middle of the thirteenth 
century, when Narasimhadeva 1 . flourished. The practice of kings taking credit for 
building new temples, when they merely restored, rebuilt or repaired those existing in 
their time, Is too common to require any ntw illustration. From a strlclly archi¬ 
tectural point, the construction of the Black Pagoda has been ascribed by t'ergusson 
to the latter half of the ninth century, and our temple, which conesponds to it tn style, 
cannot be of a later period.‘ The deeply and artistically sculptured doors of the 
jagB/ohan, and especially ihe carving of the Ganga and Yamuna at the bottom of one 
of them, which arc met with only in very eswly temples, are alone suflicieoi 10 show 
that our temple could not have been constructed later than the ninth century. The 
inscription, then. Infoims us, that (he temple itself or, more accurately, the jagmehan, 
was rebuilt afterw'ards, in A. D, 1359-60, by Vejaladeva, 

D, R. Bhandarkar. 


* But fee A, S. 1901-3, pp. 4r>7. 
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T flE numbcT of inscriptions copied in the course of the ye<ir amounted to some 
I pioo, of which about 70 per cent, came from Southern India. No inscriptions 
whatever have been forthcoming from the North-West Frontier i'rovince and 
Baluchistan, but this negative result is of some interest, inasmuch as the Superintendent, 
Dr. Stein, states that he made repeated en ,uirie5 in the neighbourhood of M a ha ban, 
where n;any of the insc iptions in unknown cha acler, which had teen bi ought to 
Sir Harold Deant; betiveen the years 1894-18..7, w'Ore alleged to have been found. 

The Burma report shows a list of 31 stone inscriptions with dates f om the twelfth 
to the nineteenth century A.D,, as well as me bell inscriptions dating haci* a century or 
less. I* esides these, a Sanskrit stone inscription \va.s found at Halingyt, a place ten 
miles to the south-west of Shw*cbo town. Tne alphabet is said to be it fi>rm of Gupta; 
the inscription has not, however, yet been examined by a competent scholar. Of 
greater intei est is the recovery of a collection of about 600 old grants which w'ere 
brought together by command of King Bodaw-phra about the end of the eighteenth 
century in order that they might be copied and remtidellt'd. The stones in question 
have not as yet been examined. Tbrty; out of the ttm stones of the Kalyani in.'icriptions 
at Pegu were, it may be mentionral, pieced together in the course of the year. The 
language of these three stones is Pali, while that of the remaining ones is i\Irin. 

In .^ssam, a new copy was made of the ancient rock inscription near Tezpur 
belonging to the Gupta year 310, and was sent to Professor Kielliom of Gottingen 
for publication. Another inscription of an impoitant character was found on one of 
the images of a small mined temple near the Ueopani River in Sibsagar. It ptobablv 
dates from the twelfth century A.D., but it has not as yet been read. 

From Bengal came tbret'copper-plate grants, two new Inscripiions of the Hijra 
year 900, found at the mosque of Kheraul in Murshidabad and recording the date of 
the building, and finally two deiSoatory iascriptions of the seventh and ninth cetitiirtes 
A.D. f om Budh-Gaya. The last-mentioned are of interest as they record gifts made 
by Ceylonese monks. 

The number of inscriptions copied in the Punjab and United Provinces amounted 
10 130. They ^e of very different age and importance. The oldest among them 
were brought to light during the excavations at Samaih. Chief of these is the ww 
inscription of the Maurya Emperor ASoka, cut on the shaft of a sandstone pillar.^ 
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The dialect of the new inscription is the same form of M^adhi that is used in 
several other A^oka inscriptions.’ The same pillar also contains two later inscriptions. 
The first, which mentions a Rajati A§vas;hosa, is dated in the fortieth year, probably 
of the Kaniska era, in which case it would belong to the reign of Huviska. The 
second, which perhaps belongs to the fourth century A.O-, makes mention of the 
\'atslputriya SaTiiniitiya sect of Buddhism. The name of A^vaghosa recurs in another 
inscription likewise unearthed at Silmath. 

Besides the above, the Samath excavations brought to light votive Inscriptions of 
the child year of Kaniska. which contain the names of two local Ksatrapas, Khara- 
pallSna and Vanaspara, who are not knotvn from other sources j livo votive inscriptions 
of the Gupta period (perhaps fifth century A.D.) and other inscriptions of minor 
importance. 

The excavations conducted at Kasia W'ere less rich in epigraphical finds, but one 
is well wo thy of notice—‘a votive inscriplion in Gupta characters of the fifth century. 

Most of the inscriptions copied in Chamba State belong to the period of the 
Rai.ias, who were local rulers betore the consolidation of the State by Sahillavarman. 
They are wtitten in the SAradi nnd l ahkari characters in Sanskrit and vernacular, 
and will be published later on by Hr, V'ogel in a special report. 

Of the 171 insc Iptions copied in the Western India Circle, details are not yet to 
hand, owing to Mr. Bhantlarkars deputation to the Bengal Circle during Or. Bloch’s 
absence on leave, but in the meanwdiile thr-following items may be noticedt) 
copper-pL'itc grant of tile Riistrakula king Govinda IL, has been found at Dhulia in 
Khandesh. (2) .Another set of copper-plates found in a stone box buried beside the 
old temple of SiddheSvara on the island at MSndhald in Nimar, are said to rdate 
to a visit to Mandhata by one of the kings of M^Uva, and are dated 1382 S. 
(3) In connexion W'ith the inscriptions copied iri the Kamal Maula mosque at 
f>hor, it may be mentioded that there is a slab at the Towm Hall, Bombay, which had 
been brought from the same j][acc many years ago. it contains an inscription in an 
old form of Rajaslham, or Saurasena Apabhrarii^a, The remaining Dliar inscriptions 
are .apparently of considerable interest. Only one of them has, however, as yet been 
made accessible. It contains the first iw'o acts of a Katlka, the Parijataman,]arfi 
written in praise of the Paramara king .Arjunavarman by his Guru Madana, The king 
himself is introduced as the hero of the play, which ntakes reference to historical 
occurrences during his reign. According to the dramatical theory of the Hindus, 
the heroine of a N&tlka ought to be a princess. In our play this is not strictly the case, 
Slu; is, however, slated to have been a princess in a former birth. If Prof. Hultzsch 
is right in supposing that she was an actually living person brought on the stage, and 
that she was not in reality of royal blood, the play is of considerable interest as an 
attempt to bring the actual state of things into accord with the exigencies of the 
dramatical theory. The Natiks contains passiiges in two Prakrit dialects. As is 
also the case with similar fragments formerly brought to light, the Prakrit dialects of 
the Parijatamanjarl more closely agree with the rules of the Prakrit grammarians than 
do most manuscripts of Indian plavs. The Parijatamahjarr has been published by 


* k has bttn pubikhed by Dr. Vogel in die iLprgra^hm indktit Vol- VJl|, pp, i6i^h and folWHug. 
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Prof. Hultzsch in the Eptgraphia Etdica, Vol. \'lll,pp. 96 and ff., and separately at 
Leipzig, Otto Harassowitz, 1906. 

The most important part of the yeaPs vork in epigraphy has undoubtedly been 
done in Southern India. No less than 746 stone inscriptions have been copied during 
the vear, One hundred and fifty of them, which were prepared during a tour in Kumool 
and Cuddapah. have not, however, been examined in time to be included in this year's 
Jieport, Some of the inscriptions now dealt wdtli, on the other hand, were copied 
during the preceding year, but could not be included m the last Report. In addition 
to the stone inscriptions, thirteen sets of copper-plates were copied and examined. 

Mr. Venkayya has furnished me with an excellent analvsis ol the most Important 
among these inscriptions, and the rcmarlts which follow are based on his report. 

Some interesting Palla\a inscriptions have been brought to light. The oldest Is 
a copperplate grant of Siriihavarman* the son of the Yuvamaharaja Visougopa, The 
localities mentioned in the gram have not been identified. They must, honever, pro¬ 
bably be looked for in the Neliore district. Prof. Hultzschj who has published the grant 
in the Eptgraphia Irtdua (Vol. VII 1 , pp. 159 and ff.), is probably right in suggesting 
that Sirrhavannan is the same king in whose reign Vlsnugopa's Uruviipalll plates 

Vol., V, pp. 51 and ff.) are dated. V'isnugopa apparently never ascended the 
throne, but continut'd to live, with the title of Yuvamaharaja, after his son Simha- 
varman had commenced to reign, 

Several inscriptions from the Cuddapah district contain information of a dynasty 
of Cojas, w'htch has not formerly been noticed (compare however, E* V., p. i *3 
note). They seem to have been independent sovcTcigns, and their inscriptions are ap¬ 
parently antenor to the eighth century A-D. Mr. Venkayya draws attention to the fact 
that this Coja Kingdom might well correspond to 11 luen Thsang's description of 
Chu 4 i-ye, 

More than half of all the inscriptions under consideration belong to the Colas of 
Tanjore. Most of them are referred to one of the two names Parakesarivarman and 
Rajakesarivarman, which are used alternately by Cola kings, ft is not therefore 
certain that the same kings are intended, in all cases. Of more Interest are some 
epigraphs of King Parantaka L. who commenced to reign in A.D, 907, They mention 
his expeditions against the Pandyas and the king of Ceylon. It seems as if the 
PSndyas, assisted by the king of Ceylon, had invaded, his country, but were repulsed. 
Towards the end of his reign, Ring Parantaka in his turn captured Madura and also 
invaded Ceylon. One of his inscriptions is actually found at Ajialmafaj near Madura, 
.Another inscription furnishes the surname of IvodapdaiminaTi for one of his sons, wc do 
not know which. 

The centrd shrine of the Siva temple at Ka)ahasti contains inscriptions of the Cola 
kings Rajaraja 1. (commenced to reign A.D, 985), his son Rajendra Co|a (from 1012), 
Raladhirdja 1. (from 1018), and his younger brother, VirarSjendra L (from 1062-63). 

Rft'ara’a 1 was the son of a grandson of P.arantaka 1 . Inscriptions dated in the 
tenth and eleventh years of his reign have been found in the vicinity of AmbSsamu- 
dram m the Tinnevelly district. They show that the Co]as must then have held sway 
over part of the Pandya kingdom. We can further infer from these inscriptions that 
the Vatteiuttu alphabet had already begun to be superseded by Tamil in those parts. 
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Accotding to iinother inscription, Rajiirajii's son Rajendra Coja 1. gave his natne 
to the Gopalasvamm temple at Matiparkoyil near Anibasaniudram, which had been 
built bj the Cera king Rajasimba* Another Cera king RajarSjadeva is mentioned 
m ttvo CoJa^Pandj a inscriptions. This iiiention of Cera kings perhaps characterizes 
them as Coja feudatories, and adds some probability to the boast found in inscrip* 
tions of Rajaraja and Rajendra Cola that they conquered the Ceras. 

Inscriptions of Kulottunga I. (reigned from 1070 A. IJ.) have been found on the 
Perumukkal Hill in South Arcot, in the Pudukottai State and at Srinivlsanallur in the 
TnchinopoK district* The latter, which is dated in hjs fortV'second vear, 

A,D. shows that ihe Coja conquest of Kalihga took place in or before that 

year. We knoiv that Kulottunga had already invaded Kalhiga in his twenty-sixth year 
(A.D. 1095-96). The result of this invasion was probably that he added Southern 
Kalinga to his dominions. The second invasion was perhaps directed against Northern 
Kalinga, presumably in order to assist the Trikalinga king Codagahga against some 
rebellious feudatory. 

During the reign of Kulottiuiga I. and his successors, the Colas were in posses¬ 
sion of Conjeeveram. Inscriptions dated in the twenty-fourth and twenty-seventh years of 
Kuloltuhga III. (oommtnced to reign A. D. 117SJ refer to the capture of the town bv 
him. It must, therefore, have been temporarily lost some time before that date. 

At Trichinopoly, in the old Cola country, an inscription has been found of the 
Papdya king, ^^araguna. He must, accordingly, have conquered part ol the Cola 
kingdom. The Trichinopoly inscription shows that Varagupa is another name of the 
Pandya king .Marahja^iya;;, of whom five Inscriptions have been copied in the course 
of the year. We know from an older inscription that the Gahga Baua king Pythivipaii I. 
lost his life in a battle against Varaguya {Sottih huliitn InscHptittns, \’ol. II, No. 76). 
He must, therofote, have reigned in the latter half of the ninth century 

Another old PSndya king, Avanrpalekhara Srivallabha, is mentioned in an inscrip¬ 
tion from the PudukoltaJ Slate, W'e cannot as yet fix his time. 

The remaining Pacid3’a inscriptions copied in the course of the year date from the 
time of the later Paiidyas of Madura. One of them (No. 551 of 1904) confirms Prof, 
Kielhom's calculation of A.D. ia6S as the initial date of the reign of Maravarman 
Kula^ekhara l,i another (No. 702 of 1904) shows that in 1264-63 the Patidvas 

were in possession of Kannaqur near Trichinopoly, which was the Hoysala capital in 
the Cola country. 

One of the inscriptions of the year (No, 1 la of 1905), which was found near Amba- 
samudrain in the Tinnevelly district, contains a grant of the Cola king Rajendra Coja 
1 . (dateof accession ,A.D. lota), which was to take effect from the fifteenth year of his 
son Sundara Sola-Pandiyaq. This throws light on the well-known term Cola-Pandva. 
The Pafldya kingdom had been annexed by the Cojas earh- in the reign of Rsjaraja I, 
(from A.D. 9S5). His son and successor Rajendra Coja seems to have appointed one 
of his sons as viceroy of the Pandya Kingdom and given him the title Cola-Pandya* 

The KastrakQtas are represented by an inscription (No. 383 of 1904) found on a 
pillar at RameSvaram in the Cuddapah district, ft gives the genealogy of the family 
from Dantidurga (middle of eighth century), to whom it assigns the surname of 

* The initbl of hh reign bas now been at AS). 
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Sahasalunga, and down to Kfsiia II[. (middle of tenth centun'), to whom it gives the 
birudas Dhuradahkakara and Kauakandarpa, and who is stated to have sent an 
expedition against Kaftci. Five Tamil inscriptions of his reign have been copied at 
KllQr in the course of the year. One of them (No. i6 of 1905) makes mention of 
a feudatory^ Valdumba Maharaja called Srl-Vikramaditya. 

Numerous records of the Vijayanagara kings have been copied in the course of 
the year. The earliest one was found at DalavauOr in South Arcoi and refers to Prince 
Kampala Udaiyar, Its date is A, D, 1362-63. The title Odeya or Udaiyar, which 
occurs in this and similar inscrlptiDns, was perhaps assumed by such Vijayana^r 
princes as were sent out as rulers of provinces. Thus an inscription dated during 
the reign of Harihara 11 . and in A.D. 1382-83 (No. 404 of 1904) records a gift of 
land made while Harlhara’s son \’iia-Devaraya-Odeya was ruling Udayaglri. 

Two inscriptions from Tiruvarur (Nos. 566 and 567 of 1904), dated in A.D. 
1440-41, belong to the reign of Devaraya II. The king himsclf is not named. The 
inscriptions record the building of a by NSgarasa, son of Siddarasa, for the 

merit of the minister Lakkhana Dai,u.iayaka Udaiyar. The latter is also known from 
other inscriptions, and Mr. Venkayya has also traced his name in the legend of a 
common copper-coin which had formerly been explained differently (compare /. A., 
XX, p. 304). 

There are, further, inscriptions dating from the reign of the Tujuva dynasty of 
Vijayanagara (thus an inscription at Kajakkad in Tinnevelly, in which SadaSiva boasts 
that he conquered the MusaJmans and levied tribute from Ceylon). Others may be 
imjn^jQutd that sre issued bv the Lsarnata dynasty, fhree families of Nayakas, from 
Vellore, Madura, and Tanjore, are likewise represented. The last one apparently had 
some interest m Tiruvantjamalai in South Arcot, for the gofura with elevun storeys at 
that place was completed by Sevvapa Nayakaof Tanjore. 


Sten Konow, 


TWO INSCRIPTIONS AT UTTARAMALLUR 




U TTAR AM ALL Dr is a village io| miles north-west of the Madurantakam station 
on the Chitigleput-Vtllupuram section of the South Jndian Railway, There are 
seven temples in the village, all of which bear inscriptions. Of these, the Vaikuntha- 
PcrumSl temple is the most Important, as it is full of ancient epigraphs belonging to 
the Pallava, Ganga-Pallava, and Cola dynasties.^ The name of the village in all these 
earlier records is CttaramGru-caturvedimangalam, t.e. the tJrahmana settlement called 
after the ' northern Mem,’ As the similar name PrabhumGru is used for a Western 
Gahga king,® Uttaramdru may be taken to he the surname of some ancient Pallava. 
or Gahga-Pallava king who founded the village. But the analogy of Daksinameni, 
which was the name in ancient times of the Siva temple at Cidambaram* In the 
South Areot district would lead us to suspect this de^i^’ation of the name of 
the village. The mythical mountain MGru is supposed to be of gold, and the Siva 
temple at Cidambaram probably got the name ' .Southern Meru' after its gilding 
either by the Cola Parantaka 1 .,* the king in whose reign the two subjoined inscriptions 
were engraved, or by the anterior (Pallava) king, Hiranyavarman.® None of the 
temples at UttaramaliQr is gilded at present, and neither is there any tradition about 
any of them having been gilded in ancient times. Besides, in other similar com¬ 
pounds (ending in caitirvltdimaAga/am), denoting names of villages, the first member 
is almost invariably either the name or surname of a king or chief. Consequently it may 
be concluded that the village of Lttaramallur was called UttaramGru-caturvediman- 
galam after a king whose name or surname was littarameru. We have at present 
no evidence to ascertain either the name of the king who bore this title, or the 
dynasty to which he belonged. 

Of the 71 inscriptions (Nos. 1 to 41 and 61 to go) copied in 1898 in the 
Vaikuniha-Perumal temple at LUtaramallur, the subjoined two have been selected for 
publication here as they throw some light on village administration m Southern India 
in the tenth century A.D. They are engraved on the west wall of the temple close to 

' See the (javemment Epigraphiet's for iSyj-gS, pp. lo 

* /wdf/rrfi %^ol. t E11 p. Js’ 

ino5t impctrLant shrine In the Kajarjj^v^ra lemplc at Taniom was called Oaksinsim^rti-Viianka 
probably aiter ihe ferripk M CidBmbara.Tii: see aSw the Tamil p. verse 4, where iMeruvlditti- 

gan occurs ns the name of tht god at Cid^mbnmin. 

* South iriifian \^al IS, p, 3^91^ 

* Sw the Tamil p. 245, wree 17^ 
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one another. The second occupies a space of about 33 feet by 4^, and the first i foot 
10 inches by 9s fts;t. The last three lines of the latter extend to a length of £6 feet 
S inches. The writing is well executed, and the size of the letters is, on an average, 
I inch* The characters are Tamil and Grantha of the regular type of the period to which 
the inscriptions have to be assigned*' Two forms of lingual « and dental n are used—one 
which is comparatively older, and the other in which the loops are fully developed.* In 

the former is used more generally than in B. The distmclion between medial 5 and 
r, which is not found in later Tamil inscriptions, is observed in a large majority of cases. 
The <i is a short vertical stroke, while r, which is similar, occupies the full height of the 
line. But this distinction is not so carefully observed in B—particnlarly in the second 
half of it. \*ery often the secondary « is a curve added to the right side of the conso¬ 
nant to which It belongs, i\g., « of in 1 . 2 of A ^ of ti4aiyar=^y in 1 . 5 of A ^ of 

idmad^a^a'i^im in 1 , 9 of A and of in 1 . t a of A. Double k is sometimes writTcnas a 
group. As in other Tamil inscriptions, secondary t and ii {combined with the consonants 
m, /, d, I and r) are, as a rule, not distinguished from / and u. But I have inserted the 
length wherever it is required in order not to swell the footnotes unnecessarily. 

As regards orthography, the hard dental / is used lor the soft d in enntra^ 
detintra ( 1 . 11 of A aitd I. 16 of B) and simibir words, as in other Tamil tnacriptlons, 
while the hard k takes the place of tlie soft g in '‘»uiinkatd‘ ( 1 . iS of B). The palatal 
sibilant is used for the hard palatal itt (for Jaur<r) (II. 5 of A t 4 and 15 of B) 

and iandtt£{loT caritai) ( 1 . 16 of B). Both the letter m and the nasal into w'hich it 
is altered on account of sandhi are retained in vdriyamiijeyginra ( 1 . 9 of A), 
gsdagamftieydu and praya^cithutmceydu (L B of B) and perihimnd^Ua’’ (l,it of B), 
The nasalisation of the dental / before ni in the middle of a w'ord occurs in dnm^ ( 1 . 4 
of B} and the palatalisation of the dental d in vijy^ ( 1 . 11 of B). 

The language is Tamil prose intermi.xed with a number of Sanskrit words written 
in Graniha. ?>. few Tamil words are also written in Grantha. The following peculiar¬ 
ities of the language require to be noted. The termination dr or Jw is used in a 
number of cases where ac or uu tvould be enough in modem Tamil, e.g, panniruTidr- 
um (I. 7 of A), panuirui'drilum and aravSr ( 1 . 10 of A), mdmdtt (I. 5 of 8) and 
nc'xrtrJr ( 1 . 14 of B). Milpdftdr (I- 40! Aj, Pdriiniakadgva» (L t of B), makkaiaiySnt 
(L 5 of B), paradra-vyam fl- 7 of B) and mdhdsab/iai (II. 9 and lo of B) are 
evidently mistakes for milfiaiidr, F/irAfilakadevan, matha/atyttrn, paradrazya/it 
and Mahdsab/iai. The Sanskrit word djrld occurs in its transitional form tlhai (IJ. t 
and 12 of A ; 1 . 1 7 of B), which Is anterior lo its assimilation in Tamil in the form 
dinii, while vidd/ia (II, ro and 1 3 of B) occurs as a tadbhava of vtddha. Forms like 
ildffdr ( 1 . 5 of A .and 1 . 4 of B), alid/Jdr and ariyiii/dn ( 1 . C of A), perdihJr (I. 6 of B) 
are found in MalaySlani, while their modern representatives In Tamil are i/iiddr, 
alldddr, at^fyddSii perdddr. Forms like iduvida ( 1 . 3 of B), iclvidu ( 1 . 12 of B), 

) A number of trbKnpiions of ParanCaka 1 . havt Blready been pubtisbrd. Four in the Tamil aiplinbcc have 
been exiled wilh phnto-Uthagraphs. Of these onu is on «ippet-p 1 «e» {Sinith‘lnJ. Voi. Jl.pp, 375. 
90l, While the rtbet three aic stone inscripiLoni ((ifi/. Vri. Ill, pp. 18 to -zm £/>, Ind., Vol. lll.p. vSaf. 
and plate faeingp, 384; ai^Vd. Vll,p. 141, and E nni Ron plate foda^ p. 144). One in the Vaiiejuttii 
Alphabet has also been ediicd from Suclndram in S*ii(h Ttavancore (iftfif, Vd, V, p. 43^. The endersemettt 
on the i^ies aF Nandlvaftnan (*td. Awf.. Vn|, Vltl, plates facing p, ttiSJ belong also to his rdgn, while that nt 
the infcriptkm of Nandivurman PaiLivasialU iiU. plates fatini! p. parpnrt lo bdotig to hii rrign. thoTt£h the 
iJphAbcl perhapii \mcr. 

^ Cfliritiarc Vo|, 90. 
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ioiuvtdH (L 4 of B) andrti'/i/« ( 11 . 7 and lo of A), though not uncommon in the language 
of inscriptions, do not occur in the literary dialect of Tamil.’ The addition of y after 
an t, S or £i» at the end of a word is allowed even in literary Tamil, and this is found in a 
large number of eases, ^.g. kmltm&tlarFy ( 1 . 3 of triipfimfiiiy (I, 4 of A}, vti/tyey 
( 1 . 6 of A), 7 of tnanJagatmiy and juttlitvly ( 1 . 10 of B) and imiavd/aty 

(L 13 of B). Cases of its insertion in the middle of a word are not quite so common. 
But they occur in the following words :— 0(iuvtyii-iirtyvau {\, ;;^ol B), irjTfyfilM { 1 - 4 of S) 
and afftiiyviir ( 11 . 8 and 9 of B). J’is elided and the preceding vowel lengthened in 
i€iia (L 2 of B) and sldu (ll- S and 16 of B). Consonants are doubled in a number of 
cases where one would not expect them* * according to grammatical rules :— ttgamm^e* 
dtitiu ( 1 . 3 of B), -(irr^i=edttUu (L 10 of B), ananttifamm=^i<iui}i ( 1 , 13 of B), 
katiiamm=it 4 ttiyati ( 1 . 15 of B), bhaftann^agiya ( 1 . 17 of B) where i, m and n are 
wrongly doubled, AmuM for MaiyM (1. 16 f, of B) is a case where the ordinary 
sandhi rule Is ignored.* 

The vulgar form accidin occurs for Httadin in 1 . 13 of B 1 fm^iceit ( 1 , 9 of A) for 
paritin; olinia ( 1 . 9 of A) iarolinda ; 6 of B) for itiuimi; and eiijn ( 1 , > 1 of B) 

for tfindn. The \iQTdsuddhariiiuin (in 1 . 7 B) is logically ivrong. It must be either hid- 
dharatidy or iuddhananaih The acciisa,tive mmvaisttytt'VSriyitraiyum is wrongly used 
(ini. 12 B) for the nominative %driyar=^dgaviitn. The form i€yyilgitir,dy ( 1 . 13 of B) 
IS perhaps a mistake for seyydtimrdy, which is a recognised verbal noun of the present 
tense. The reading seems to admit of no doubt, Bui it is not impossible that the 
engraver has corrected kt into w/. Panirada ( 1 . 1 of A), if it is not a pure mistake, 
is almost the same as the Hale-tvannada panneradn. 

The Cola king Parantaka [., in W'hose reign the two subjoined inscriptions were 
engraved, was a strong and powerful ruler, lie took Madura, the Piltidya capital, and 
defeated the Pandya king kajasirbha,* The capture of Madura was perpetuated bv the 
title 'conqueror of Madura’ {.Ifadiyaikmda), which is found already in inscriptions 
of his 3rd vear=909-ro.* His proper n.ame was Parakesarivarman, and, in order to 
distinguish himself from his grandfather Vijayalaya, who must have borne the same 
name,* the epithet * conqueror of Madura ' was atlded. That he actually conquered the 
Paridya country is proved by the inscriptions of his reign found in the Madura and 
Tinneveily districts. In the north, his dominions extended as far as Kalahasti in the 
North .Arcot duilrict.’ In the west an inscription of his reign has been found at Sbrnur 
in the Coimbatore distriei,' The Western Gafiga king Ffthivipatl I],, whose 
dominions lay p-irtly in the Mysore State, w;is his feudaton',* Parantaka claims to 
have uprooted the Banas and to have presented their dominions to Prthivipari. 
The Cbla dominions in the west must have been strengthened by Parantaka’s 

^ Setr ih« Tjiiiiil ^rr,amniar Vira-Hiityniti. DaimKd^iTim cdtliyni p- 

■ C cpnparc VoL VI, p, 331. 

*Steniy remarkp on Madras *\luAeiini ptales oF Jjailji^Tiirnan Sn Vo], XX 11 + p. a 3 f„ nnd 

t^rof€S9or notiis un the Siyamiih^alam InsfriptioTi in Vl, p+ 

* Smih-fftd. /riffw., VoL II, p. 37^ 

* St.'e the v'tMj.iMfl/ on Epigraphy for Ji>o6-o 7. Part I U parogrnph 33 , 

* The Crija kingd wtre i;B3[ed EaiakcRJTrivnnrmn attd Par^kfviariv^iriTtan :ill^riiiatcly« 

T .-irtFIHfl? ^i*jfrun nil Epigraphy lor n>:j3-a4, p. jS, 12jo. I hefc 15 al^o an unfitiLdied inscriptudn nf his 

reinitn In tlie fempltr at Kal^huEfti. 

^ *\o, fi 3 pf ibc Gfivernmcnt EpigTpiphist^s Collection f'^r 1890- 

* South^Iiid. /jTifff'jF.p Vo 3 . 11 , 3ij5i- 
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marriage with the daughter of the Kerala king.^ Inscriptions belonging to the latter 
pan of his reign add the conquest of Ceylon to that of Madura* * We may therefore 
conclude that he at least made a victorious inroad into the island of Ceylon,* Paran- 
taka 1 , claims also to have defeated the Vaidumba king ♦whose dominions appear to have 
been in the Cuddapah district.' But unless this claim is supported by inscriptions of his 
reign found there, we cannot accept it. According to the latest researches, Paraniaka I. 
commenced to reign in A D- and continued until at least A.D. 947-8.^ As we have 
seen that he conquered the Fatjdyas, befriended the Keralas, and subdued the Western 
Gahgas, the only power that could give him any trouble were the Rasirakatas, The 
Rastrakka king Krsna H. (A.fJ. 888 and 9ii*J2) was still ruling when Parantaka 
ascended the throne, and his reign witnessed the accession of four RasirakBia kings, 
among wliom there appear to have been some internal dissensions. Of these five, two 
were at war with the Eastern Calukyas of VefigT, Consequently no disturbance appears- 
to haw been possible from that quarter. 

It may therefore be supposed that Parantaka I, was the undisputed sovereign of 
the greater portion of the Tamil country, if not of the whole of it. His frequent wars 
w*ith the PSpdyas, of tvhich three are at present known.* only show his strength 
and determination to subdue his enetnie.s. Though he was probably tolerant of all 
religions in hts dominions, he is known to have followed the Saiva creed, as he 
utilised all the bootv acquired in his wars in covering with gold the temple of Siva 
at Cidambaram in the South .Arcot district,* 

The foregoing facts warrant the belief that the Cola dominions enjoyed peace during 
the reign of Parantaka L and that he could therefore devote his time to questions of 
internal administration. Whether the king made the best use of his opportunity tmd 
what were actually the ' triumphs of peace ’ which the countty- owed to him, are matters 
on which our information is naturally imperfecl. But we have reason to suppose that 
local administration was very near being wrecked in an important village not far from 
the premier city of the Cola dominions,The rules regulating the constitution of 
village assemblies and the method of selection of committee members seem to have 
been lax, and unscrupulous and ignorant men appear to have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to embezzle communal funds, and would not render accounts. The king 
deputed one of his Stidra officers, with special instructions, in .A.D. 918-9, to set matters 


’ Soatfflnii, Iticrin Vd, 11. p. 379- 

* Annual Rtpori on Epigraphy for 1904 - 05 , Part ll. pamgraph ^ , , . , . ^ 

» Parontaka >i4»n* to hmght iwite aajiinst ihe SinglioScw- The fight must hai-e token plar^o to nr 
before the Fifiwnth vear of tiis reign, when Rajooirbha-Pintiya seems lo •’"y been defeoled .tiong with the 
“ inunwise antif .teipalched bv the lor d of La<«ka ** 'ok 11, P- 387 ). The second appears 

to have tsken pl«ce towards the close of Par3rtaka*s teigo .md is teferted In m his Tamd inscriptiGm (Annual 
RfPartun Epigraphy for iQtU-os. pariigraph 8). The Singhalese chronicTe .l/oA,toils as that a Piiidya 
king, who was attached by iheCilfa, aprfi“J f'’'' Kassspa V„ king of Ceylon (A.D. 9*V-39>' TW* may 

be taken to tpIct lo the MKood war, when Parantaka is reponed •<> invaded Ceylon. Hut, as ihff 
is rot very strong in Us chrondogv, we cannot be quite sure on this pomt. 

* A't>uiA-/n^. VnL ll, p. 379 , 

i Hid. Vol, III, p. loif- 

» Ep. /nrf.. Vot, Vllt, p. adt. 

1 .Annual Ftfart Gcv Epigraphy for 1906-07, Part II. paragraph 31. 

* fhid, poragrapN 3t—34* 

* Spulh’Ind. Inicru, Vol- U. p. 379. 

* f.f. ConjMverom, fb miles rortk by wnst of Uttanimflllnr. 
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righl. Owing, perhaps, to his want of expcrierice and to the cxcitemeTit of the villag^ers 
over the evil doings of the * wicked men ’ of the village, the rules which he pro¬ 
mulgated (A bclofl') must have made matters worse, and the consequences of his mis¬ 
takes were felt during the sr^cond year the rides were in operation. The king had to 
depute a Brahmana officer of his from the Cola country to improve upon the system 
devised more than a year ago. Accordingly, on the sixteenth day of the fourteentb 
year of the king's reign (.A.D. 9:20-21) a carefully worked out set of rules (B below) 
was framed and promulgated in order that the * wicked men of the village might 
perish and the rest prosper.’ The rules leave tio doubt whatever as to who the 
W'Icked men were and wherein thdr wickedness lay. 

It is here necessary to warn the reader against the impression that the Cola king 
Parantaka I. started the system of village administration by assemblies and commit¬ 
tees. Inscriptions prior to lus reign bear ample testimony to their existence. The 
great men of the ‘ annual committee ' are mentioned as the trustees of an endow ment 
in an Inscription of the Ganga-Pallava king Kampavarman (ninth cemtury A.D.),' and 
village assemblies arc referred to in several inscriptions of the Pallava period, ' The 
commiltee of the assembly’ is spoken of in an inscription of Varagui,ia-Maharaja at 
Ambasamudram,' who reigned probably at the beginning of the ninth century A.D., 
while the paHcavari and Viirag^sihi {cvffimitiiie-asietnblfi are mentioned in an 
Eastern Calukya coppcr-plate grant ** of the first-half of the tenth century A.D, 
from the Kistna district. The system therefore seems to have been in operation 
almost throughout Southern India at the beginning of the tenth cemury A.D.* 
It is, however, doubtful If the details were tlie same lii all places where the system 
prevailed *. 

From the translation" which accompanies the text of both inscriptions, it will be 
seen that the later one (B below) dated In .A.D. 920-11 Is drafted with much greater 
care than the earlier one (A below). One point that is common in both is the Implied 
indignation against the committee members who had just then vacated office and who 


^ VoL Ills p* 9 . 

* fndnn VoL 1 X^ p. 56 and Eodtuottp- 

^ VdI. V, p. ljS> 

* The T^njars inscriptbns oi t>ie Coja kjtip Rljaraja L {A.D. to 10^3) mcntiaij not less than 150 

villAge* which had a^mbhes nnd 40 othexss where the villagers, as a body^ seem to hive enanaged their affairs. 
The must liave been in operation in thousands af oLher villages whou# names and whose esaci itnTiber 

remain tsj be disdosed by future researches* Meither the pcfind nur the circuinitances tinder w^hich village 
asBemblka in Southern Indin are known* But as the Greek ambass^idor MegastheneSi in his account of 

Indian admlnlstratinn as it obtained at his time, makes niention of ss^ coniiniltees oF Bve eaoht it may be supposed 
that the^yuem w^ cairkd into ScHthern India by the Aryan immi^ranLa and that slight alteratjons were probably 
made to the conditiena of ihc South. It looks as iF the s>'Stetii of adniiinstration by coitithktees was empfoyed 
L^nly in villaj4cSr The few towns and chics wbicli existed appear to have been governed diflerendy. 

* The number of committees of village assemblies dues not appear CQ have been the same everywhere. iHucal 

condiliorts seem to bavti in fliiettced the number very much. Ln the subjoined in^eriptlorLi provlslnri is fur 

live cemmittees annual cummlllcc/ 'garden cAiftirLittee," Man k commiltee,' ' geld cotnmltlrL-/ and ' paflca^ 
vara ccKtifnltlcc/ RcfcrH^ce h also madL: lu a sjjrth cmtiniittre, vis-, ‘ justice comm;ltee,' But k is not said if It 
was a separate body or if It wai ideatit^l with One of the abavL-'nientioned five* Inscriptions Found at Timp- 
purkakiil trear Kuveripak in the North Arcot disirict furtitsh the names oF five more tommktecs, vU., 'the great 
fn?ji of the wards-commilteeH' *thc great men of the fieSd^-conimittce/ 'the great men (numbering) tft'o hundred, 

" the grent men of the viliage-krommittee*, and ' the great meii of ihe udEsTna-cpinmittee.' i^iporf (On 

Epigraphy ftsr 19104-5, Part LI, paragraph 

■ In the Expert on Epigraphy fur paragraphs Br to f gave a free iranslalion of ihe 

4 ater rctord {B) and in paragraph fiS pointed out the diflerentes between the two. 
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appear to have brought the administration of the village into disrepute. They must 
have embezzled communal funds and would not submit themselves to any sort of 
scrullnv. The wholesale condemnation In A of committee members who held office 
at the time the rules were made, is sufficient evidence on the point. This clause must 
have operated harshly during the second year of Its introduction and must have 
restricted the choice within a smaller number, who might not possess all the requisite 
qualifications. In view of this difficulty better counsel prevailed inA.D, pao-ai, 
and the prohibition was restricted only to defaulting committee members and their 

relations. 

The later inscription (S below) may be divided into the following sections ;—(1) 
qualifications of committee members (II. 2 to 4)- (2) Disqualified persons: (a) 

defaulting committee members and their relations however remote (11- 4 to 6) ; (i) 
incorrigible sinners and their relations however remote (1. 6); (r) nnt castes untilthey 
perform the necessary expiatory ceremonies (11. 6-7); ((/) those who are mentally or 
morally disqualified (1. 7) ; (f) those who are themselves disqualified but do not trans¬ 
mit their disqualification to their relativeii ( 11 , 7*8). (3) Method of selection of com¬ 
mittee members (II. 9-11). (4) Number of committees to be appointed annually (IL 

II to 13). (5) Two others which were perhaps not annually appointed ( 1 h 13—15). 

(6) Appointment of accountants ( 11 .15-16), It will thus be seen that the document was 
drawn up with a definite plan and follows a natural order in the arrangement of its 
various parts. 

The duties performed by the committees are not known precisely. The names 
of some of them indicate roughly their spheres of wort. For instance, the tank 
committee was probably entrusted with the annual removal of silt, occasional repairs, 
investment of endowments made to tanks, and similar questions. The gold committee 
probably regulated the currency. Committee members were expected to take an active 
part in discussing questions brought before them. In fact, an inscription from the 
Telugu country refers to eloquence at committee assemblies as a special merit. The 
age restriction, the educational and property qualifications laid down, and the principle 
of membership by rotation are items which may commend themselves even to modem 
administrators* The method adopted for choosing committee members is one of 
casting lots, which was fallowed by all primitive communities. 

A.—Text.^ 

t Svasli fir; [ll*] [Madi]r[aj]-koii[da ko-Ppa]rakeSarIvammarkku yagdu papiradu 
avadu [u*J Uttiramenjccatu[r]vve[dJimmangaJanu^ sabh[aijy 6 [m] ivv-apdu mudal 
e[njgal- 0 ri firimukappadi afiai- 

2 TaTtatili[r- Mjuve^ndajvSlaq Irundu * v[a]rlyam=£a]ga ait^orukka^lum 

* samma[va]lasara- v[a]riyamun-dolta-variyamum * [eri]-va[riya]mum iduvadarku 
\y*avasttltai] Sey- 

^ Fr&tti twp iimprMions prejwrd iBgS. 

^ Read 

■ The Friwpiifl an; Grantba. 

* in the A^strss tJd and «.i ot thl* lh« lettglH appears ta have ttnin subsequenlly lii5«1ed the 

engraver} alw the ienisth J cl f/p m 

^ Read 

• The rematnder of the tme is »tgraved Qv^f an eraa-jr.?- 
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3 da p:uis-avadu [|=* *J kudumbu mup[pad=ayj muppadu kiullimbj|urn avvava- 
kudu[m*]bilii[re]y kudi ka-ni[lajnukku mgl jrat-nilam ‘ udahilij tau mafiaiyile a* 

4 gam edattukoijdu irup[panaiyl ar[ujba[du pf1r5[ya*lltakku* lij muppadu 
piniyattiikku melpattar* vCdattilum lasirattilum ka[rjyyattiluni nipui,iar«eijtiapp;ut=i- 

5 rupparai a[r*](;tba*SaiiSamum at[ma]-^[au]Samiim utlaiyar=ay mQv-[ilJttir) 
i-pparnm' variyan=jey[di]l[5]tt[a]r [v]ariYaA=)(jyd-olinda [pjurumakk* uliikku* 

6 ^a^iiya •bandukhal ''allattar[ai]=- ’"kkudav-rjlaikku-ppcr tiui= ’’sadm-vajiyey 
tirat[d] pa[ii]iiiraridu Seriyilgm iCriySl oru»pe{r'iim-aruJ eduin=uru[v«a]|riyattap-oTU-'* 

7 balaL()ai]=kkondu kudaY'Olai [v]argii\H[t]tu=ppariiiIru\*arutn ’''sama[v.atsa]ra- 
variyam-avid-IgaviJm [)*j a[diji> mmbcy totia-variyattukku mcrpadi ku[dHjv-[eJ’*- 

S ‘Mai Tarigi=ppaiiriinjvarum t6tta'Variyam-[aJvad=a[ga]vum [(■] nliira [a]ru- 
[kutjajv- i>laly[ulm eri-Yarlya[m = a*J- 

g vad^aga'iaimTap[pajdu‘* kuf!av-[t]ki'' pafrijtcu v'[a]riyamfi“Seygitj[ra*j mQiifU 
[tjlrattu vfajriyamiim inunntjr-a[|:uhadu]“‘n[alu]m [nijr£m[b<**] [Y]ariyara o|in[Sa]"^' 
aoan[ta]ra[m] ldu[m vl]r[i]yangal [i»vva]%'aslhai[y-o] [lal*Jppadiyey l!udumbukku=- 
** kkudav-okii itlu = **kkijdav-Olal pa[ric]cuk[koJtid[e])^ va[ri]yam [i]duvad=Sgavum [i*] 
variyafi=jf;vdir[k*jku bandhukkalum 5[e]rigalil a[ny5nyajmm[ej * • •** 

10 m kudaY-Olalyi[l] pur ejudi i[da]ppad5dar^[a]gavum [t*] paniavara*vari- 
[)^a]mikkum pon-varlyatlukkiim** muppadu kudu[m1b[i]lum niup[paduj kuda[v-o]!aj 
ittu Seriyrd o[ru]ttarak kkudav-oki pari[l:]tu pantiinivarilum [ajfuvar [pa3fija[vara*J- 
variyam= °avid=agavuni [(♦] amvar p[on]'varIyaiu=a^'itkigavu^m]*" [»•] *^samavat!tara- 
vari(ya*}m ailatta* 

11 variya[iijgal [Djrukkal §cyda[rai pijfJiiai a-[v]variyattukku kudav-Ojlai] 
ida*=pperuttidagam’*[i*J[i]-ppari§ey^ivv-aiidu mudal ca[ntrja[ditla]rat e[ri]fum 
[kujdav-oliu [rarijratnty iduvadaga*’ Devuntrati ca[kra]vattP‘ [firj]“ \'franarayanaj> 
Sri-Paramakadtvar^agi[ya] Parakesariva[r]mar Srimugam a[ni]lucceydu® ira[rakk [aUa 

^ The <11 fsf r/m is unusLEal ni it h nrntlt like the m now sdckd tr> J and t; aIsd tliai a( dm in line s* 

^ I’hr Jff is eornrclcd Irrun in. * mflpiziiar^ 

* Head • The is WTitten as a 

* Kead °jpjituf * t lie 15 corrected from rru. 

* Heod ; th&wtilcr seems to have irtSerted an annsviira between 6 a and a-dir* 

■ The a oF ihiii word Ls pcculi.ir and rEicmblci the T.-intsl iu* 

The kku IS w^nLten a;? a ictcup- Rcrid 

The letter pa uf ^ like itn. 

Thih rtl'Jortw rifnj hi arc engraved ever an ernEurti read 
** llie i cF t^rjtooks like m j read liarf^nr-tf/ar. 

This tine j&a shertone, beginning in tht original just below m s/itunvaisuni qf the previous line- 
^ Rnad j£^Bi=m»^paiiu* 

There is BOftie utincrariniiibk space between the if a and which may be occupleil by an indiititict 

thnugh it k grammatically wrong; read kudAvdilaL 

Cancel the poJatnl 

Read the syllables art written orer art erasorc. 

Rend ^ The syllable kki* is written as a groups. 

“ The syllable kku Is wrllttn .ia n group. 

* Perhaps rfenrw Ii the intimded reading. '* The syllahk kku h written as a group. 

** Read =rIf44l iigitFS(tHp =* liead-Jpflj#-ifgflrnarF '• Read 

^ A crosi ii here mtertd in the original to sSii>w that [be writmg whkh at first sight appears la be in con- 
tinuation of this lino has to be read afler line 1 1 p 

^ Read ®^rrui/adf"iTgirpujn. " Read 

The syUihle Hi Is written as a group* 

THe symbol tratisrrfbrd herebyis dattiagfd and the cxlEling trmres Icuk like pri or vn' which giiw 
no sense. 

* Read arw/xVr^'j/w. 
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T3S 

1 a ^rt-anaiyinal Tananur-Mu[vc]nda[vc]lan-uiiaii-irukka nam gramatt[u du]stai 
kottu^ Sisfar varddbi[ttnduvar=aga [vyava]sthai ^y[dO]m [Utjtaramefru*]- 
*cca[turw]eniniangalal[l.ul 5abh[at]y0ni [ll*] 

A.—Translation. 

(Lines I to 3 .)—'Hail! Prosperiiy 1 In the twelfth year (of the reign) of king 
Parakesarivarman, who conquered Madirai (/>. Madura),—We. (the members of) 
-the assemblv of Uttirainenj-caturv'edimaiigalam. made* the following settlement, in 
accordance with the order (conwyed) in the royal letter (addressed) to our village,— 
Tattantir M Qvendavelaii silting (with us) and eonvemng(?) the committee*,—for 
choosing once annually from this year fonvard (members for) the ‘annual committee 
‘ garden committee', and ' tank committee':— 

(Lines 3 to 60—There shall he thirty wards*; in (these) thirty wards, the residents 
■of each ward shall assemble and wTite down names for pot-tickets [AttJttv-Slai) from 
among (the residents) who have not been on (any of) the committees for the last 
three vears * and who are not close relations ^ of the great men (just) retired from the 
committees.* (The name may be put down of any) one." who owns tnoru than a 
quarter {viii) of taK*paying land; is living in a house built on his own site j Is below 
the age of sixty and above thirty: is known to be learned in the Vedas and sastras 
and to be conversant with business ; possesses honest earnings and lias a pure mind. 

(Lines 6 to 9 .)—(The tickets bearing the names) shall be collected in leach) 
street (Jlri); (one) pot-ticket shall be caused to be drawn by a young boy, who cannot 
distinguish any forms,'** and thus one name obtained lor each of the twelve streets." 
The twelve men (thus chosen) shall constitute the ' annual committee.' Subsequent 
to this.** pot'tickets shall l»e drawn tor the * garden committee ' similarly and the twelve 
men (thus chosen) shall be the ' garden committee.’ The remaining six pot-tickets 
shall represent the ‘ tank committee/ 

(Line 9 .)—-The three committees doing duty (after their appointment) by drawing 
thirty pot-tickets (shall continue) for full three hundred and sixty days. The commit¬ 
tees to be appointed alter they retire shall be chosen by allotting pot-lickets to (each) 
ward {kiffiuTabtt) and by drawing pot-tickets according to this order of settlement, 

i Read kftta, * Rtad -tatufridi.’ 

* 'Dn! wwdittg of line la seems W show that the setttcmcnc was tiiade by die assembly, though the pgiiit ja 
not quite clear here. 

^ Viffyaw is apparently lha same as ^ara or purj, wtiwh Professor KtoUttitti lias translated Ly ‘ coinmiUcr 
Ep, VdL V, p. 1311. 

* According to Winslow ttteans'a hunch or dostcf of fruits, flowci^ tic.’ Ttn- ward fippears 

hereto he ^Jina wider sciue than the Saaikft buiHBiba, ' fainily.' i ba*e, therefore, tentaiivdy iritn.<alad it 
hy' ward.* 

“ LitcTolly,' on this aide of three years.* 

< The prohibited rclntions are specified in detnll in the later inscription. 

*This whotesale oandemnaiitin of the men who had tjust} retired frem the contmiuees is altered in tJie 
Waiter injcriptiofi, where the prohibitjiin Is reMrictstl Ki defaulting committee membera and their relations. 

■ Anybody possessing these qualiticatjons who cattle under the provisa tnentiDned in the prrcnling SEntmee 
would, of ctnirsE, not be chosen. Us name could not be writirn on the ticket. 

/a., who knuwa wo writing and taimiiit dtstingnish one ticket from another. 

n The method of drawing tichets is fully described in the later ib^amptimt. 

“The origmal has itdit* which means llteratly ‘ before (hat,* 

Literally ' three kinds of committees-* 
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The relation:} of those who have been on the com in it tees. 

reciprocally in the streets.. . . , names shall not be written on the 

pot'tickets and put (into the pot). 

(Line 10.)—For the * Fa/lcavd/^a commit I ei*' aiul the * gold rommittee ' thirty pot* 
tickers shall be allotted to the thirty wards and one man (shall bi; chosent in eadt of 
the (twelve) streets by drawing pot-tickets. Out of the twelve (thus chosen) 

siK shall form the ' Pancavtira committee’ and si?i the ‘gold committee.' 

(Line 11.)—Those who have once served on (any of) the committees other than 
the 'annual committee’ shall not have pot-tickets (with their names) put (into the pot 
in choosing men) for that committee subsequent!}'. 

(Lines It to 12.)—The royal letter which the lord of gods/ the emperor, the 
glorious Viranarayaija, the glorious Parantakadeva alias Parakesarivarmari was pleased 
to issue to the effect that committees should from this yi^ar forward be invariably chosen 
in this way (by drawing) pot-tickets, for ever and as long as the moon and the sun, 
having btnm received and made known to us,—We, (the uiembers of) the assembly of 
rttaramerU'catun'cdiinahgalam. made (this) seitlemeiU,—^Tatianrir MQvendavelaji 
silting W'ith us by royal order,—in order that the wicked men of our village niav perish 
and the rest prosper. 


B,—Text,^ 

1 SvastI &ri [1 i*J Madiral-konda ko Harahesarjvaiiina[r*Jkku yandu paditialavadu 
nal padin-aru [11*] Kaliyur-kottattu tap-kuiru “ Utiaramcru-ccatu[r*]vvedimanga- 
laiUi sabhaiyOm ivv-andu mudal [ejhgalukku Peru[in]ait''adigal Embetuniap 5ri- 
Viraiilrayarian Sri**Parlntakadevaa [Srj]-Parakdsarivanmarudaiya ^rimukham varakkitta 
Srfmukhappadi a-^ 

2 jhalyiiial Sola-iiiilu-Ppurangaranibai-naitu Srivahganagar-Kkaranjat-Kondtiya-* 
kramavitta-bhaitan=agiya Soma^iperuman irundu variyani=aga at[i=*o]rukk[a]lunt 
®samHvatsara-variyamu[m*] tO(ta-\'ariyamum eri-variyamuiti iduvadaj.'kku vyavasthai 
Seda pariS-a[va]du [l*] kudumbu muppada-niuppadu kudumbilum avvava 
kudummila'- 

3 re kudi-kka=tiilattukku mel irai'nilain=udaiya|i tap mai^aiyile againm=eduttu- 
kkondi^irupplinai ejubadu pira}'atti|i kii muppattaindu pirayatdp raerpattar mantra- 
briihmaoam vaU.aii Oduviytt"ariyvai)ai=kkudav-olai iduvid-agavum [i»] arai-kka- 
nilame ud;tiyan*Byilu[m*] oru-vedaiu vallan=ay nalu bhSsyattilum oni-bha- 

4 syam vakkaijitt-arii vaij avanaiyuh=gudav-Olai ejudi-ppuga iduvad-agavum [ 1 
avargalilum ka[rB]yyattil nipunar-ay a^aram-udaiyaraparaiyey kolurid'^^avutn [j ■] 
a[r*]ttha'§aufiamu[m*J inma-Saucamum udaiyitr-Sy nifiv-flltio=i-ppuram variya[fi]*- 
jeydilattarai ko!vad=agavum [i*] epperppaita variyafigaluni ge[y]du kapakkii-kkatta<i& 
iruridaraivum lvargalukku-ccirr-avai=pper-avai ma- 

3 kkalaiyum Ivargalukku attai mamap makkalaiyum" iva[r“JgaIukku-tt 5 yodu 
udappirapdalaivum” ivargal tama[p]paiiDd=udappirmidapai}'ii[m] tappod=udappiraiidarii- 

^Thiaiitte, which is rflw.ved in B, i» beciiiisc itu tcing- however could U: colled, tlie 

^ lord tjf gods-' 

- Froin two impty^lon^ prepared in * Read 

» Read -PdfJjitrtJto," * ITie iQrllahlc fu is corrected from >nt. * Head joihatiraoni-. 

f Read “ Head Read®/>ijM«d4rt<«>i..n, 

T 1 
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Ajyum ivaigalukku-ppillai kudutla mamajiaiyum ivargal brahiiianiyod,-udappIranda;i- 
alvu * * tappOd^udappirajidalai veuai]ai)*u[m'} udapplrai![dia]l makkalaiyum tap ina^alai 
veita marugaiiatytim tan tamappa^aiyum 

6 tatj jnagaiiannim aga i=ccuUa •••••* baiidhiikkalaiyura kudav-Olai c|udi-=ppu* 

tga] ida=p[pe]tattar-&gavum [1*] agamyagamanattilum mahapadagangal[ijl muiih* 
adain[ta]* nalu mahapadagattilutiim-eluttuppat^raiv-tim lva[galu]kkuin muii Suua- 
ppatU bandhukkalai)^!!!! kudav-Olai elud[i]-ppuga [i]da-ppt;rada[r=a]gavLm [1*] 

sa[fjisar]gga-[pa]* [ta]rai* praya 5 cktaii-jeY)'um-ak[vu]ni 

7 kudav’olai idadad^agavtim • * * • * dJyum s.ahaiiyar=ay=irupparaiyum kuda- 
[v-D]Iai e]udi-ppugav’=ida-pperadar==agavuiTi[i«] paradravyam ® apaharittafjaiyiim 
kudav-olai e|udi=ppiJg4V“ida-pperadai-=aga\Tim [l*l e[ppejrppaUa kaiyyriUu;_ti]-goii- 
■dan kr[ta]-praya§cittafL-’ raiydu ^iiddtiar=ai)a!iaiyu[mj^ avvavar praiian[t ]ikam 

8 variyatlukku-kkudav-Dlaiy *-eludt puga[v-jda-ppt:rackd-agavuniJ ***padagainiiV® 
■geydu" prayaccit[taln-jeydu5uddhar=(_aJfjaraiyutTi gr5ma*kaj,idagar=ay ‘■praya$i[ttanj* 
'“cedu Su[d]dliar-a!)araiyu[tTi*j agamyaganiailani'* [£c]du praya[Sd]ttaiiiA’*-ceydu’* 
||uddhar=aiiaralyTjm aga i-ccuttappatia a!)[aj]yvaraiyuiii pr&na[nti]kam var[i]yailukku= 
kkudav-oki iijud[i J-ppug^^v=ida-ppuradad=aga- 

9 vum [10] aga i-ccutiappatta "ittanaiys'araiyum nikki i-mmuppadu kuduni[bilu]m 
kudav*olajkku=ppEr tiui i-ppatiiiirandiu SOriyilum-aga i-kkudumbum vc’iTerey vay-olai 
ptiUi muppadu kudumbum vewEre kalti=kkudai]i puga [idujvad=agavum [i*] kudav- 
Olai pankkum[h&]du mabasabhai-ttinivajlyarai sabilkvjrurddham^ mram[ba]-kktiui- 

ondu aiij^ullQril irunta” aambimar oruvaraij-um uliya- 

10 me'‘maha.sabbaiyilG ulm “ maudagattilOy Tauti-kkondu a-miambimar nadiivey 
a-kkudattai nam[bjima[gi]l“ viddhar-ay “ iriippan' ®*=oru-[ na]mbi mel nokkt [e]lla®'-jjaiia- 
mun-gaijum-arpilP =edultu-kkondu nirkka"* pagaIey='*'antaram=arij'adapit*'-oni- 
pa laT jaUltknadu om-kudiimbu Taii[giy] mau-oru-kudattuUkty pugav=iUu»kku 1 ajttu 
a-kkudattill*=«or'Olal vangi maddbyasthaii kalyile 

ti [ku]diippad=agavum [i*] a-kkudti[l*Jtav=[D}lai madhyasthaji varigumbodu 
anju viralum agala vaittu ullahgalyile Errii-kkolv[aJri=agavum [t*] avv-erru 

J Th« pliable is ccrrtciitcd from Wil. 

* The syllable fmt app£;Brs tP be c^rrmed from im t read 

■ The missing portion is pmb:iib|v//fofffl ha in ibc laiet portion oF thtjs li^e- 

* The sj'ltabte orig’lna! j, riiad -hi/ajh pd. * Read ^/jfrVarjii. 

* Read ^dravjam. ^ Ttpe syllable meai b a Grantha grtiiip in tb= orig^iml; read =jfjdu, 

^ tt t ad either -I? IH" 

* A ^iecrond superfluous la* is engraved be! the Jme btancalll the tisi of iSfar. 

Cancel ihe palatal Ar ” The A df is erneted brlow tht line. 

ReaA prAfiiScittun 

“ The aylbbk ifir is a GfaJitha group in the origEnal ; read • jt dwi 

The letLCT ^ is Oaniha in the original!. Cajicet 

>■ The Sellable icr i* a Graniha group iti ibe Eari^iital j read jeydur 

Abov« the two tetters tta k an erased Im ; see note above. 

** The akwa is from iw- Read mafuUabhud-. 

^ Read *vridfmtn^ 

^ The iylbble Mb* 4 a group in the odginai j read iVw 

« Rc3d mahutatkm^ ” The letter m seems to be a ccFtration fttsm var^ 

“ Read namtimaHl. ^ Kc:id vrtliikar=A^^ 

» Cancel the first »'■ ^ Cancel the first/. 

^ Cancel the first f. ** Caned ibe first 

^ The suitable uta i' a grotrp in the originab " Cancel thf first jf 

« Cancel the firBi L 
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va[ri]glna-V“«lai v[a]6ippatJ=agavum [i*] ‘ vasitta avv-olai ang-ul-* [niajodagalt-irunta^ 
aambimar tHaruin vagippar^^agavum [i*J vaSirta* a-ppcr tlituvad^agavum [t*] i- 
ppari§e* muppada kudumbilu[TTi] oro-pCr k[ti]lvacl=agavum [i*] i-kkoyda [iiiu]ppadu 
periJumn'' 5>toua-i'ariyaniu[m] eri-variyamuin ^eydaratyuni [vi]jya-vrddlia[rai]yiim'' 

12 vayo-* [vl]ddhargaialvum “satnavalsara-variyaraiyum kolvad^agavum [1*] 
mikku iiii)raru[p]^“ pa!ii!in:varai"tl 5 ^ia'Variyan*golvi[d=a]gavum [1*] nirija aruvarai' 
yumm” ed-vartyam-aga=kkolvad^agavum [i*] ivv-Irandu [t]iratLu variyaniuf m] karal 
katii ‘*kolvad-[a]gavu[m] [1*] i-variyani ^eygi[()]ra. rnuiitu [tlirattu variya=ppt.Tuniak- 
kalum mii[iTiD[rTU-a]rti[ba]diJ ii[ajlum nira[m]bii.=cct'vdu oi;vad<=[a]gavijm [i*j 
vari yafi - j ey vagi iira rai'® a pjirada n= 

13 gandapddu avai)ajy-oi[i]ttuvad=-agavum [l*] ivagal oJi[n[a]'* afifintaramm'"- 

idum varivaiigalum pa[fudran]diJ SCriyi!um dhanma[krjrltyan''’=ga^lalkka|?um variyare 
madhyaslliarai'^kkoprlu kur[ij ktlu[t]“kku[Jijppar-Sga[vu]m [i*] i’Vvavasthaiv-olaJp- 
padiycy * * * * [k]ku=kkudav-c>liuy p:intiu*kfkJo[ude varljyam tdiivad=agavum 

[1*1 paiVavara-v[ariya]t[tuk]kiJm poii'va[ri]yattu- 

14 kku=muppadu”*kkudunibilufn‘‘^ kudav-Olaikku per titti muppadu vri[y'0]lai- 
katium piiga [it]tu mup[pa]di: kudav-ol[al] parillu ''muppadilum *’'[paijt)i]ra|.idu pur 
[pa]|rillu-kkoh'ad-[a]gavum | i*l paritta pautiiraodiliim 3L>'^]vai p[o]|i-vanyam afuvar 
pjuijavara-variyarmnn avanav=a[gavunn] [i*] pirrai at.iduiTi i-vanya[h]gal kudav-dlai 
parikkuii^b^du bvvanyangalukku tnuipiam Sl- 

15 yda kudmnb=aiirikkc’‘^ ntura kudumbile karai parhtti-kk[c>]i[va]d=aga^'ijm [1*] 
kajudal efiparaivum kudaiegai Seydanaiyum kudav-olai [ejludt=ppuga ida=ppt;radad- 
a.gavu[m*l [i*] madhyastharutn a[1tha-&ausamiii'®-udaJyafje kanakk=ejuduvap=aga-' 
viim kanakfkj-eliidiuaJi kariakkti»ppernnguri=ppcru-makkalGdu kGda:*kkai}a[k]kU‘ 
[k]kaU,i Suddhan accidiii-piFin=ai)ii Tnarni=kkaiia- 

16 kku-ppuga peradlfpagaviim [1*] tail ejudiipa ka[i.iakku] =tta||o kaituv'aip 
agavum [i*i marru=kka|,iak[ka]r pukku o[dii]kka-pperada[r] agavum [1*] t-ppaiiSe 
ivv-atidu mudal I'antradittavar' eR[r]uni kudav»Clai»variyaiiie iduvad^aga Dey[e]ntraR’’ 
cakrava[r*]tti [pajiiditavatssalaa^^ kunjaramallap I^Dra^tllamanJ kaJpaka&aridai*" kn- 
Parakt:[sa]ri[pajiinia [r ka]'^ Snmu[kbajm=''‘ariibccedu Yarak[k]atla §rl-a[nj 3 ia- 

' TIic sylinhic a is Gi-niilJiii in ihe arljjinal. ’ Tin* letter mn appear;, tu 1 m currctled from in. 

“ Thciiyliable -tfflii* a group in the criminal; read =r>ii 

* The syllable it is Granthu in ihc ofiguTnl, * The letter / of J.- Is Gr.untha in the uriglnal- 

* Cancel the Idler ppi / ut<'< is a croup in the priginni. 

’ Tlie word vr^Jhantiyum perhaps an intetpolatiou tnatlc subsequently hv the engraver himvlf. 

' Fend .l>Pv/ifApi/ ' " /orjnrufjara-, 

“ Theengraver seefui to have lititl h*n-itten the letter / and then eorrecicd it into (>; rt*aJ nmgimt-ptniHimtrarai^^ 

Cancel the second d, '* The akshara uu of kalva »s mlered below the line. 

« Read i^ieyyattiurafau '* 11'^ syllaWr wfu Is a group in the nrigmat. 

’• TluJ Hfrt of urtUftfrtP is a group In the original; eancvl the first w. 

"» Read second fia Is cotreetHl from ia. 

!• Kuiiuwitf* » corrected from The letters *Ti- arc engraved over an erasure. 

^ The letter 1^* is engraved over a 11 tTasiue- ** fhe hrst of atigikltf is entered below the line. 

= Cancel the first =* Read . anjrjjiiyauat. 

» Read Wvt»tira,i- '* Cancel the second r. 

■" In the nriginal kaipakniari^ is Gratitbn; read °t'Ur(Vflj. 

■t The corresponding passaije in line r has ’’■vattHiarinfaiya. 

Read -nriijf*. 
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17 I Soia-nAUu=*PpiirHrigarambahnaUti 3 rivangaii;igar=Kkaran]aj-K[oJodaya- 
^[krajma.vitta'bhaitafir}*=agiya SomaSipenimaij^udari ^[jjruiidu {•ppariSu Seyvikka. 

grainattiikku *a[bbyu]ta>’ain-aga duitar ktuu viSistar va(_r]ddhippad-aga 
ryava!Sth[aj] Stydom Uttarainem'CcaturvTSdimangalattu sabhalyom [t*] i-pparigu. 
kupyul irundu p[e]minmakkal pa^iikka vyavasthai eludirie[i.i] madhyaschait 
id lvritladippOt[ta]u Sivakkuil “IrrijamallanvaJiikalapnyaneu 11 — 

tUncj 1-3.) Hail! Prosperity ! On thesiatemth day of the fourteenth vearofklng 
Parakesarivarmaii, who conquered MadiraJ {/.g, Madura),—Wherea.'i a royaJ letter of 
His Maj( sty, our lord, the glorious Vfranarayaoa, the illustrious Parantakadeva. the 
prosperous Parakesarivarmtui, was received and was shown to us, we, the ^members of 
the) assembly of Uttarameru-caturvediiuaMgalam in its own sub-diWsioti of KalivQr-- 
kottam.—Karahjai Koi.Kiaya-kraiuavitta*bhattaii afias SumaSiperum^i* of Srivanga- 
nagar in Purafigarambai-nadu, {a district) of the Cola country, sitting (with us) and 
convening (?) the committee in accordance with the (royal) command, —made’ a 
settlcmem as follows according to (the terms of) the royal letter for choosing once 
every year from this year forward (members for) the ' annual committee,’ ‘ garden 
cominhtee.' and ' rank committee':— 

(Ljiit!S 2*3,,) 1 .* There shall be thirty w'ards. 

Ih In (these) thirty wards, those that live in each ward shall assemble and shall 
choose for pot-tickets’ {kin/av*elnt) (anyone possessing thtr foliow'ing qualihcations) t 
(u) He must own more than a quarter (rrt/i) of tax-paying land. 

(6) He must live in a house built on his own site. 

(c) " His age must be below 70 and above 35. 

(rfl He must know the Mantrabrahmai^a * (/.e.) he must know (it) bv toachioii 
(Qthors^“). 

III. t^ven if one owns only one-eighth (u^^i) of land, (he shall have) his name 
written on the pol-ltdset to be put into (thi- pot), in ctise he has learnt one Veda 
and one of the four ^/itfsvas by explainiru; (it to others). 

IV, .\mang those (possessing the foregoing qualifications)— 

(») ” only such as are w-ell conversant with busineiSi; and are virtuous shall be 
taken :uid 

* The of Irtfiriiiiri/ta appears to tsc written over an 

* CaiKd tho first u. 

^ The letter / ii cvnccied Iram GranrJia. 

Ln the oriipnaJ, the letters sithfti ari: CjtointKa ; t-cml 

* A n itkfarA it er^d before /a in tJie 

* Ttlc weird U a tmfbhavu q( the s^imaydjifi. 

- The warding in Ibr if makes it likely that the setElrinont w-visocthifllJy mndt bi, ScimSs^ipcniirtHp '^nd the 
villai^e a^sembfy very prots^ly agreed Ip cany i| om_ 

” This aitd the Ptber niBrgtna! numbers mid ore not in thn prig in* I, but are added lor the sake of 

cDnwniencCr 

* / t. the .Manirss arid BrAJuiia[;a5, ogt mcfejy the CharKiagynbriibmaE.i3 Tihjch is aEso^ caiTed Manrrabrthmana* 

This IS the literaJ atEanmg ol the phrase dduviit-apvdt^^ But the author perhaps wantb to Ha> * one who can 

teadi (othm) * in which ca.se thq es:pie»Wi mipjt be ndu’ttkk* gpUiff?. The wnrd vM^nifi-arixfdn m line 4 Idow 
h also similarly uscd+ - 

The orlgmal has avaftat, j'.if, him* But to make the sentence InteFligible I have iransraled the word hy 
name * in ihe light af what fpliws. ^ 
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(«■) “ one who posstssfs honirsi i.^tirnings, whose mind Is pun- and w lio has not 
lieen on (aiiv of) the committees for the last three years * shall (dso) be chostin. 

(UtifS 4-6.) " One* who has beei^ on any of the committees but has not submitted 
his accounts, and all bis relations spt.cified below shall not have (their names) written 
-on the ptU'tichcts and put^ (into the pot): 

(t) The sons of the \ oui(ger and elder sisters of Itis mother.* 

(2) The sons of his paternal aunt and matemat uncle, 

(3) The uterine brother of his mother. 

(4) The uterine brother of his father. 

(3) His uterine brother. 

(6) H is lather*in-l:iw.* 

(y) 'I'he uterine brother of his wife. 

(8) The husband of his uterine sister, 

(9) The sons of his uterint; sister. 

(10) The son-in-law who has married his dauj^hter, 

(11) His father. 

(12) His son. 

(Lines 6-g.) A- " One against whom incest * ^,agttmy^gtIma^^a) or the first four of 
the five great sins * are recorded ; and 

B, " .Ml his relations above specified - shall not have (their nami-s) written on the 
pot-tickets and put into (the potL 

C. " One who ha.s been outcast for association (wdth low people) shall noi^ until 
he pertoriDH the expiatory ceremonies, have (his iiaum) chosen for the pot-ticket, 

D, " One who is foolhardy, , . . . . shall not have ^his name) written on the 

pot-ticket to be put (into the pot), 

E. "One who has stolen the property of others shall not have (his name) written 
on the pot-ticket to be put (into the pot). 

F. “ Ont‘ who has taken forbidden dishes (?) of any kind “ and %vho h;is become 
pure by performing the ghee expiation (?)’■* shall not to the end of his life have (his 
name) written on the pot-ticket to be pul into (the pot) for the committees, 

G, (Jne who has ccimmitted , , . _ sins and bas beconie pure bv pi^rforming 

expiatory ceremonies; 


* Scd iwric 6 Dfi ptigc 

^ Tht w^rktr uses the pSiffal here, but ttibsequeftUy kpM into the smjjubr mimbtr ^\umt the md the nm 
ItnCF 1 HEkve for the sake ol uniformity the ihigular. 

■■ The wordsiVe may also be trimslAtcd * ta appiiint in order to enter {the committeeK^ 

^ The OTi^ina] huA Jffpucdi "yijunger rnothrr "and 'elder meither," As paternal camms wmild bt 

differently d«(!r!fied, ] have taken the words to refer 10 rnatenmj comirw. 

* Lkerally ^ the unde who has given his daughter (iti mpifryige)^ * 

^ U a man guilty of inetat per|4irrTied the prescribed espktory cflteiritimes, the prohibition against his relatioiifl 
was retnoved { see dao» T d this paragraph (on npxt page^. 

^ Thefh^great fim 5 are; (i) killiitga bfihittana* (?;i dnnking intoxkatmg; liciunrs, thelL (4] tuiftniitting 
adultery with the wife of a ^ptritual teacherf and fj) assodaling with any one guilty ofthnccHm?.^ j Xl, v 

* ITii* evidently refers to the foregoing enumeration of rdatJont- * 

* Manti {Xl» 57II docljires thk as equivalent to drinking mtoxicatlng liE^uor. 

t* isperhapia miatake ^fnnu prescribes the cLriniking of hoi ghee as 

ritpmticin forsuis more ihau once; sec, for rnstince, Xi, 315, 
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H. One Tvho having been a village pest has become pure by performing eKpiatorj* 
L-eremonies ; 

I, " One wJio is guilty of incesE and has become pure bv performing expiatory 
ceremonies j all these thus specified shall not, lo ihe end of their lives, have (their 
names) wrilSen on the pot-ticket to be put into (the pot) for (any of the) committees.*' 

(Lines o*J I-)" Excluding all these, thus specified, names shall be written for 
' pot-tickets ' in the thirtv wards and each of the wards in these twelve streets {of 
CttaramallOr) shall prepare a stqjarate covenng ticket for ^each of the) thirty wards 
bundled separately. (These packets?) shall be put into a pot. When the pot- 
tickets have to bff dramt, a full meeting of the great assembly,^ including the young 
and old (members), shall he convened, All the temple priests {uambimay)^ who happen 
to bi' in the village on the day* shall, without any exception whatever, bf; caused to W 
seated in the inner hall, (where) the gre:i! assembly (meets). In the midst of the 
temple priests, one of them, who happens to be the cldr^st, shall stand up and lift that 
put, looking upwards so as to be seen by all people. One w'ard {i.e., the packet 
representing it) shall be taken oui by any young boy standing close, who does not 
know what is inside, and shall bti transferred ro another (tun pry) pot and shaken. 
From this pot one ticket shall be drawn (by the young boy ?) and made over to the 
arbitrator {niasihyastha). While taking charge of the ticket thus given (to him), the 
arbitrator shall rc:ceive it on tin; palm of his hand with the five fingf.TS open. He shall 
read out I the name on) the ticket thu.s recei ved. The ticket read (by him) shall (also) 
be read out by all the priests present in the inner hall. The name thus read out 
shall be pul dorm (and accepted). Similarly one tuan shall be chosen for (each of) 
11 te thirty wards." 

(Lines 11-13.) ** Of the thirty men thus chosen, those who had (prexiously) been 
on the ‘ garden committee ' and oti the ' tank committee,’ those who ;ire advanced in 
learning, and those who are advanced In age shall be chosen for the 'annual com¬ 
mittee.’* Of the rest, twelve shall be taken for the *gtirden committee' and the 
remaining six shall form the ‘ tank committt;c.’ fhese (last) two committees shall be 
chosen by showing the karai^ The great men of these three committees thus 
(chosen) for them shall hold office for full three hundred and sixty days and (then) 
retire. Winn one who is on the committees Is found guiky of (any) offence, he 
shall lx- removed (at once). For appointing the committees after these have retired, 
the members of the 'committee for supervl.ston of justice' in the twelve streets (of 
Uttaramallur) shall convene an assembly {kuriy with the help of the arbitrator. 
The committees shall be appointed by drawing pot-tickets . . , , . according to 
this order of settlement." 

* Tbt assembly here gets the epithet iirttfiniii'ir ,' ihdf rnajcsftics, * which is omitted in the iransiation. 

* Ihe MU^vt4ijarQ~'Oylriyiira\yHm baa to be trik^fk in ihL^iieUHe of 

^ in TAfttil mejitm ' b.^nk, shomt bewder, speLMsb** Tb^ karai-kdl^t^ which Is kcre usctl 

nntst he svufTnymdas wiih in Hne 15, These two terms appear to denote tome method of selection 

easier and shorltr tTiAn the tedioui one af poL-beketv described ni length in the itiscription. Perhaps Ihey menii 
siiiuuthiti^ like *ms^ eKp^e^aiOsi of Lip^mon/ which may he derived from the me^nin^ •speech,'^ gh'cn for the word 
karai by VVinsIcn?. 

* Pinr this (n.’antnp oF tbt word ^Mfr /mm.. Vut. Ill, p, t;; Mnip,irc also firransvrf 

in line t^- 
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(Lines I3 *i 6-) " For the ' panca-vara committee’^ and the ‘gold committee/ names 
shall be written for pot-tickets in the thirty wards, thirty (packets with) covering 
tickets shall be deposited (in a pot) and thirty pot-tickets shall be drawn (as previously 
described). From (these) thirty (tickets) twelve men shall be selected. Six out 
of twelve (thus) chosen shall form the ' gold committee' and the (remaining) six the 
' PaftcO'V&ra committee.' When drawing pot*tickeis for these (two) committees next 
year, the wards which have been already represented (during the year in question) on 
these committees shall be excluded and the sidection made from the remaining wards 
by draw ing the kfirai? One w ho has ridden on an ass* and one who has committed 
forgery shall not have (his name) written on the pot-ticket to be put (into the pot).*' 

■'.^nv arbitrator who possesses honest earnings shall write the accounts (of the 
village). No accountant shall he appointed to that office again before he submits his 
accounts* (for the period during which he was In office) to the great men of the big 
committee and (is declared) to have been honest. The accounts w hich one has been 
wTitIng, he shall submit himself and no other accountant shall be chosen to close his 
accounts." 

(Line i6.) '' Thus, from thisyear onwards, as long as the moon and the sun (endure), 
committees shall always he appointed by ' pot-tickets * alone. To this effect was the 
roval letter received and shown (to us), graciously issued by the lord of gods, the 
emperor, one who is fond of learned men, the wrestler with elephants, the crest 
jewel of heroes, whose acts (j>. gifts) (resembles those of) the celestial tree, the 
glorious I’arakesarivarman.' ' 

(Lines t6*i 7.) “ At the royal command Karanjai Kondaya-kramavilta-bhaiU.n alias 
SoinaSiperuman of Srivahganagar in Purangarambai-nAdu* (a district) of the Cola 
country sat with (us) and thus caused" (this settlement) in be made.” 

(Lines 17-1S.) "We, the (mi*mbt;rs of the) assembly of Uttarameru-caiurvediman- 
gakun, made (this) settlement for the prosperity of our village in order that wicked men 
mav perisli and the rest may prosper.” 

At the order of the great men sitting in the assembly, 1 , the arbitrator KSdadip- 
pOTtan Slvakkuri-Raiamallamahgalapriyan tlius wrote the aettlement- 

V. VenkAYyA. 


1 Profciscr KjtlhofH iransltilre faiea-^ora by cil fives’ £>. Ind., Vol. V, p. i3fl. Btsl as ihe 

narober of members ol ihlswmniiltw Is fiitd at .is lattron in tbW inseription this ifafnlaUOn canooi be accepted. 
Perh-TOtitsupervised of ibe vill.tac. It is possible that originally there 

only fiw committees in a tillage and the worlt of these was supervised by ihe committee. In the 

TelHEUcniintn itappe.ins to have b«n a special l.onoartnbe placed on this cditvmittee and this Imrwur «as 
urobsibly tint (liiswork of the otber izunnuhtcCT. li^ilpr on+the number el coFiiFniUL^ 

Irtms to h.we been Ircreased and there appear to he more than hw remmittees. Even after thu alteraticm the 
original name j>ai!ta-idra-vdnjam given to the supervising ceinmiltee was probably retained tmaltered. 


• Riding 3 «ts a^arentjy a punishnjetit for some oflcnce. It is implied in Mann l.'tl, 3oa) dial drivmg 

iti ^ dr-Twn by an siiti. 

• The word IB yrinecFuanfy rEpealed ftfter kitifa m line 15- r . ■ j- ' i ^ 

• Acerrdlngto ihelar^e Leyden plates^ whirb also mention Vadgattagar (t. t4lf4. Iht* district belonged to 

^"‘^Th'irittS'tlemehl appears to have been actaally dra-in up hy the king-s oRker and fomtally accepted by 
ihc *fl5cirihly. 
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TItk of work. 


Indian— 

Ih, Illu5tratidiiji of ancient bdUingd 
id Kashmir^ 


2. Repaft in cdnneclJoii wUli cipe- 

rations 1q the N,-VV* Prdvinctis 
and the Punjab^ for 1869-70. 

3 . Fonr reports made during the 

Years, 1803 - 63 - 64 - 65 ^ Volume 1 . 

tC. SO 

4. Four reports made during the 

years 1862-63-64-65, Vokime JL 

(C. S.) 

5. Report for the year 1871-7:2. 

Volume IIL (C. Sj 


6p Illustrations of buildings near 
Muttra and Agra^ shoiving tliu 
mixed Hindu-Mahomedaii stvlu 
of Upper India. 

7* “Tree add Serpent Worship"^ 
from the setdptufes of the 
Baddhbt Top^ at Saiiebi and 
AmaravalL. 

8, Report for the vear 1871-7 
Delhi and Agra, Volume IV 

tc.s,) 


Namt and <iflicLal cksignaUan 
flulhear. 


H. IL Cole, Lieutenantj, R.E., 
Superintendent^ Arcliseolo- 
gical Surv^cy, N 0 rt h-West- 
em Provinces, 

[lieutenant hL Cole 


A. Cutininghanij DirecEor- 

Ge neraJ, Arcbseologi iral 

Survey of India 

Ditto 


Ditto 


H, H. Cole, Lien tenant, R.E., 
late Sup eri nt t u d en t, 

Arcliaiologieal Surt^e^'i 

North-Western Provinces. 

James Fergussem^ 

F.R.S. 


J. D. Beglar and A* C* U 
CarIleyTe, Assistants. 

A^chaeoT^■^ical Survey o[ 
India. 


Pfess^ und date of 
FublicallonH 


W. IC Allen & Cu.j^ 13 , 
Wateriocj Place, Lon¬ 
don, SA\\, 1869. 


1^70. 


Gove rEimetit Ceutral 
Prts,^^ Simla* ififi- 

Ditto. 


Supcriritendenl:, Govem- 
ment Print ingi Cal- 

cutta^ tSjJ. 

11. Allen & Co^* ^ 3 , 
Waterloo Place* Lon¬ 
don, SAV., 1 E 73 . 


Ditto. 


Superi nt end ent, Govern* 
tnertt Printing, Cal^ 
cutta, 1S74* 


•Noty.—T he continued series reports by A. Csjiiiriinghutn (Dlreetur-Gciaera! of ihe ArdiulcH^fal Surrev 

of India)* which Mtend ww llic y^m 1867-18^4 iikIlisivc, are marked (C. Sd in this Ital. 

The reports of the New Impt^'al Sens, wludt began \n 1S74 and are stiil in prog^!^K, arc marked (N. L SA 
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Tide of work. 

Naniie and ollicial designaliun 
o| 4mlhorF 

Press, and dale 'Of 
ptiblitatlorii 

India— 



g. Report ol the first sensoii’d ojiera¬ 
tions in the BeWlm and 
Kaladgi diatricts. (N * I. S.) 

J. Btugesg^ Archaeological 
Sun'eyor and Reporter to 
Government, 

W. H. Allen Se Co., 13, 
W'liteTioo Place. Lon* 
don, S.W., 1874. 

10, The Antiquities of Urissa, V’^oljine 
I 

R^jendraldla Mitra 

VV'^ymaji & Co., Calcutta, 
‘^75. 

II. Reijort for the vear 187:^-73, 
Volume V, (C. S.) 

A. Cunningliam^ Director* 
General, ArchmologJcal 

Survey of India. 

Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1875. 

i 2 . Report on the antiquities of 
KAthiiwiH and KarHh. (NM S.) 

J. BurgesSj Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Goy or nmeu t, \ V^estern 

India 

\V. H. Allen & Co., 13^ 
Waterloo Place, Loji* 
don, S.W., 1876. 

13. Corpus Inscriptionnm Indicartim. 
Volume Ip Inscriptions nf .\soka. 

A- Cunningham, Director- 
Ge neral, Arc Ineologi caJ 

Survey of India. 

Superintendent, Govern* 
nient Printing, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1877. 

14. The Rock Temples oi Elura or 
Verut. 

J, Burgefis 

IS77. 

15, Report dll tht^ nntlquUies tn the 
Bidar and Aurangabad districts 
(X. L a) 

j. Burgess* .Archeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
lio vem me nt j W estcni 

India. 

W* H. Allen & Co.* 13^ 
Watcriofj IMace* Lou- 
doni S.\\% 1878. 

16. Report of a lour m Eastern Raj- 
pntana in rSji-ja ; and 1372-73^ 

Votume V[. (Ch S.) 

A. C. L. Carllcyle, Assistant. 
ArchDeological Survey, 

Superr n ten dent, Go v*fO' 
rnent Priotingp Cal¬ 
cutta, 1878, 

T7. Report oE a tour in Bundelhhand 
and Mahvaj 1871-72; and in 1 
the Central Provincey, 1873-74, 
Volume VII. (CS.) 

J, D. Beglar* .^Issislant, 
Archeological Surt'ey. 

Ditto. 

18. Report of a tour through the 
Ben^l Provinces of Patna. 
Gaya, Mongirj and Bbagalpur; 
The Sant^ Pargaiias, Man- 
bhum, S i nghbhuni, and Bi rbhum; 
Bankura^ Raniganjp Bard wan 
and Hughli in i872“73p Volume 
VUL (C, S.) 

Ditto . . , 

Ditto. 

ig, Palip Sanskrit* and old Canarese 
Tnscifiptions from the Bombay 
Pre^iidency and parts of the 
Madras Presidency and Maisur, 
arranged and explained. 

j, F* Fleet, Bombay Civil 
Serviccp and J. Burgess^ 
Archff ol Dgical Sursey or, 

Western IndLi. 

G. ^ E. Eyre and 
Spottiawoodep Lnudua* 
1878. 

20, The Stupa of Bharbut; a Bud- 
dbist monument ornamented 
with Tiumeron'^ sculptures^ illus¬ 
trative ot Buddhi^ legend and 
history in the third century BX, 

A. Coiinttighami Dirccior- 
G ennral p Arcbi^ologlcal 

Survey of tndin. 

W, H* Allen & Co., 13* 
Waterloo Place^ Lon* 
don, SAV.* 
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Name and official dcsl^atkm 
oE author^ 

Pre^s, and dsLtt of 
puhllcalfon. 

India— 



iK Report of tours in Central Doali 
and Gorakhpur in 1874-75 
1875-76, Volume XU. (C-S.) , 

A-Ck U CarUeylep isL Assla- : 
Lant, ArehESOk^cal Survey. 

Superintendent^ Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1879* 

22 . Report of a tour la tiip Central 
ProYiiues in iB 7 J "74 

1874-731 Volume IX. (C. S*} 

A. Cunninghain^ Director- | 
(ie neralj A rch aaologi cal 

Sun ey of India. 

Ditto. 

13. Report of tour^^ in Buailelkhand 
?ind MaUva in 1S74-75, 
^87G^7T^ \'oluine X, [C* S.) 

Ditto i ^ 

Llitto, 1S80, 

24. Report of tours in the Gan^tic 
Provinces from Badiioii to Biliar 
in iS75-76aiid 1877-7S, Volume 
XI, (C SO ' 

Ditto , ♦ 

Ditto. 

25. Report on tht^ Amarava.ti tope and 
excavations on its site in 

R. Sewell, Madras Civil 
Service. 

G. E. Eyre and W. 
Spott ISivonde, London, 
tSSo* 

26, The Antiquities 01 Orissa, 
Volume [L. 

RAjendralala Mitra 

W 1 Neivmait & Co., Cal- 
cutta, tSSo. 

The Cave Temples of India 

J. Fergu^son and ]* Biirge^s 

W.H. Allen & Co., t3p 
W haler loo Place, Lon¬ 
don^ SAV'.p iSSo. 

20. First Report of the Cnralor of 
Ancient Montunents in India 
for the year iS8i'S2. 

H, H. Cole, Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in 
India- 

Government Central 

Branch V'rcss^ Simla, 
tSS2. 

59. Rraort of tours 10 the South- 
^tern Provinces in 1S74-75 
and i 375 " 76 s V'olume XIII. 
(C. S.) 

J, D, Beglar, .Assistant, 
Archeological Survey. 

SuperinlcndcBt, Goverri- 
ment Printing, Cab 
cutta, tSSa, 

30* Report of a tour in the Punjab iu 
t 87S-7<}, Volume XIV- (C. SJ] 

A, Cunningham, Director-* 
GeneraEj Archeological 

Sun^ey of India. 

1 Ditto. 

31* Report of a tour in Bihar and 
Bengal in i S7O-S0 fmm Patna 
to Sunar^aOn, Volume XV', 

(C. SO 

Ditio 

Ditto. 

32. Lists of Antiquarian Remains lu 
the Presidency of Madras. 
tN,. L SO 

R Seivell Madras Civil 
Service. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 

33, PrEllminarTr^ reports by Curator 
Ancicnl Monuments m India. 

^ H. H. Cole, Curator of An^ 
dent MortiTuents in India. 

Govern m en t Cen tral 

Branch Press, Simb^ 
18S1 to 1B83. 

(h) Madras Pjnesidenc7— 



The Seven Pagrklair^ 

^ Ditto . 

Ditto* 
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Till* 0^ worlc- 

AriE^ ofiiciaiE ^sL^natiurt: 

oi aiithoiTik 

Pne 59 p and date ol 
publication. 

India— {.enfd* 

Madras Presidency — 



Velur . 1 

JI. H. CoIgj Curator of An¬ 
cient Monuments in India. 

Government Central 


Branch Press^ Simian 

Trichiiiopoiy 

Ditto , 

iSSi to jSS3, 

Ditto. 

Srirangam . , i - 

Ditto * 

Ditto. 

Madura 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Tanjore ... - 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 

Kombafcoiiam 

Ditto * » i. 

Ditto, 

ChtlUmbar^m 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

Coiijeveram * * . - 

DittiJ , 

Ditto. 

Btjaaagar , . . . 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

(i) Bfimbay Presideocy— 



Ahmedabad » - ^ * 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Poona , . . . * 

Ditto t ■ 

Ditto. 

JCarli , * 1- - T 

Ditto . 

Ditto* 

Anibartiatli , ^ . 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 

Ekphanta , , , . 

Ditto . 

Ditto^ 

(£] Bijapur . . . - ^ 

1 Ditto , 

DittOp 

(rf) RajpiiUiia— 



Mount Abu , . * 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 

Ajmir . . , * . 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 

Jaipur * 

Ditto 

Ditto* 

L'lwaf , . T '■ 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

[e] H. H. the Nliaui's Territor}"— 



Kalburgah # « 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 
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Tiilcof work. 

Namf add oflicial dedgrtation 
of author. 

PreaBj and date of 
publication* 

INDIA^— ^flShridf. 



(/) Punjab— 



(MemoranEiiim on Ancii^nt 

Monuments in Eusafzaj, with 
a description of the eiplora- 
tions undcftaten from the 4th 
Febrqary to the j6th April 
1883^ and suggestions for the 
disposal of the scnlpLures.) 

H. H. Cole^ Curator of 

Ancient ^fonum-euts in 

fndia. 

G D verpiniejj t Central 

Branch Press, Simla, 
18S1 to 1883, 

34* Second Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in fndia 
for the year 1882*83* 

Ditto . . ; 

1 

Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1883, 

35, Report on the Buddhist Cave 
Temples and their inseriptioiis. 
(N. t. S.) 

1 

J. Burgess^ *\rchfeofogica] 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government for Western 
and Southern India* 

fialbntyue, Hanson &Co^, 
Edinburgh and London, 
1883. 

36, Report of tours in Xorth and 
South Bihar in tBBoSi, Volume 
X\ l (C. S,) 

A. Cunningham^ Director- 
Genera 1 ^ .Arch seotogic a i 

Survey of fndia^ and 

H. B, W. Garrick, .A&sbt^ 
ant, Archieological Survey. 

S up e riiiten dent. Govern- 
ment Printings Cal* 
cuttflp 18S3, 

37* Preservation of National Moun^ 
ments—^Fortress Gwalior* 

Jt B, Keithp Superiiitendiiig 
Monumental Prcservalion, 

Ditto* 

38, Catalogue and Hand-Book of the 
Archa!oiQgical Collections in the 
Indian Museum, Part l^^Asoka 
jaud Indo-Scjihian Galleries. 

J* Anderson^ Superintend- 
ent, fndian ?^!ufeum. 

Ditto* 

35* Ditto ditto. Part II— 

Gupta and Inscription Galleries. 

Dithi 

Ditto. 

40. Report of a tour in Gorakhpur 
district in 1875*76 and 1876-77, 
Volume XVIIL (C.S ) 

; A. C. L. Carileylej ist Assist¬ 
ant, Archaeological Survey. 

DIttq, 

41* Report on the Elura cave temples 
and the other Brahman icat atid 
Jaiua caws in Western India. 
(NJ.S) 

J. Burgees* Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government for Western 
and Southern India. 

Balbiityni:, ilanson &Co., 
Edinburgh and London, 

42* Report of a tour in the Central 
Provinces and Lower GangetiV 
Doah in l8ST-8ap Volume XVll. 
(CS.) 

A, Cunninghani, Director- 
General Arc hn^ol ogica 1 

Snrvey of India. 

K n per in l e ndent, Gove r n - 
ment Printing, Cal* 
nittii, 18S4, 

43. Lists of Inscriptions and Sketch 
of the Dvnasties of Southern 
trdia. LS.) 

R. Sewell, Madras Civil 
Serviccn 

1 

Government Press. 

Madras, 1S84* 

( 
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Tjlle of worI(, 

Name and aficial deslgiiallan 
aF author- 

Prcs 5 t and date oF 
pubiicatioii* 

India— 



44. Preservation of National Monu- 
mentSj India* 

H, H. Cok, Curator of An- 
dent Monuments io India. 

Plates prepared in Paria* 

1884-85, 

{a) Agra and Gwalior 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(^) Golden temple at Amritsar 
Punjab, 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

{c) Delhi , - , * 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

[//) GraetTO-Buddhist aeulptortis 
from YnsiifsaL 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

[f) Great temple to Siva and his 
ennsort at Madura. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

[f) MejT^^ar * * , * 

DiUo 

Ditto. 

{g) Building^ df the Punjali 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

{A} Great Buddhist Tope at 
Sane hi. 

Ditto , 

Ditto. 

(r) Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara 
near Lahore, 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(/) The temples at Triohltiopol}'' 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

45, Third Report dF the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India 
for the year 1883-B4. 

Ditto 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Print iiig^ Cal¬ 

cutta, 1S85. 

4^. Report of a tqur through Bihar, 
Central India, Peshawar^ and 
A'usnfzaij during iSSi-S^t Voh 
XIX. (C. S,] 

H. B- W, Garrick, Assistant^ 
Archaeological Sur\'ev. 

Ditto* 

47, Report of a tour m Eastern Raj- 
pniana in 1881-83^ ^ ol- XX, 

[c. S.) 

.\* Cunningham, Director* 
General Archaeological 

Surv'ey of India. 

Ditto. 

48, Reports of a tour in Bundetkhaud 
and Rewa in 1SS3-84 and of a 
tour in Rewa^ Bundelkhand;, 
MaUva* and Gwaltor in 1884-85^ 
Vol XXL (C S.) 

Ditto .. 

DUlo. 

49* Report of tours in Gorakhpur, 
Sataoj and Ghaiipur in 1877-78- 
79 and So, Vol XXIL (C. S.) 

A. C. 1 .. Carlleyle, 1st Assis¬ 
tant. Arch^eoiogica] Survey, 

Ditto. 

50* Report of a tour in the Punjab 
and R^JputSua in 1883^841 Vol. 
XXlll. (C*S*) 

H. R. \\\ Garrick, Assistant. 
Archaeological Survey, 

Ditto, 1887. 
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Title of work. 

Kamc and oHicial desigtiadon 
of authcr^ 

and date of 
publication. 

India— fUM/rf. 



fft. Gemcral Index to the Reports of 
the Archeological SurTej- of 
India, Vols. 1—XXIII. (C. S.) ' 

V, A. Smith, Indian Civil 
ServkeH 

Superinteudentj Govern¬ 
ment Priaiingt Cal* 
cutiay 1SS7. 

52,, The Buddhist stQpaa of Amara- 
vati and Jaggayvapeta Jr the 
Kriahoa District, Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, with translations of the 
Asoka'lnscriptioiis at Jaugada 
and Dhauli fX. 1 , S.) 

J, Burgess, Director-Generali 
Archaeological Survey of 
Indk^and G. Buhkrj PLD.j 
LL.D.« C.LE., etc. 

BallantynOi Hanson & 
Co.j Edinburgh and 
Londotij, 1S87. 

53. L 1 st(s) of photographs of An tin ni 
Buildings and Antiquities. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
mciit Printing, Cal¬ 
cutta, 18S7. 

54. Corpus loscriptiottum Inditaruin, 
Vol. Ill* (.Gupla Inscriptionii.) 

J, F. Fleet 

Supcrlnteudent, Goverii-^ 
merit Printing, Cal- 
cutta^ l 388 . 

The SbafQi Architecture of Jaun- 
pur. (N. 1 SO 

A. Fiihrer, ArcliEeological 
S u rv ey ^ N art h-W extern 

Provinces and Oudh, and 
E. W, Smith, .Architectural 
Assistant* 

Ditto, 1889. 

56. Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural 
Details \ Parts I—X. 

Colonel S. S. Jacobj CJ.E. . 

Griggs & SouSf Loudonjr 
iSgo-gS. 

57. South Indian lascnptious (VoLl). 
(N. I. S.) 

E* ilultzacbp Government 
Epigraphbt- 

Government Press, 

Madras, iBgfO. 

58. Li&t of photographic negatives of 
Ancient Buildings and Anti¬ 
quities in the Imperial Museum, 
CaJeutta, 

J. Wood-Mason and J* D, 

1 Beglan 

1890. 

5Qh South Indian Inscriptions -(Vol. 11 ) 
tN* L S.) 

. E. Huitscss Iih Govcriiment 
1 Epigraphist. 

I Government Press^ 

Madras, 1891-95. 

6o. Tht Monumental Antiquities and 
InscdptioiiB in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudb. 
(N. 1 SO 

A. Fulirern Arc1i^obgi^*d 
Survey, North*Wcstern 

Provinces and Oudh. 

1 Go vernnient Press, N or tli- 
1 Western Provinces and 

Oudli^ [891, 

61t Epigraphla Indica of the Archato- 
logical Survey of India (VoU 1 ). 
tN. 1. SO 

- J. Burgess^ late Director- 
General, Archj3eolog5ca 

Smvey of India, 

' Superintendent, Govern- 
1 meat Printing, Cal¬ 

cutta, 1892* 

6a* Mahsbodhi or the Great Buddhis 
Temple under ihe Bodhl tree 
at Buddha Gaya. 

L .A. Cunningham, kte Dime 
, tor-General, ArchaeologSca 
Survey of India. 

- W. H. Allen & Co., 13, 

1 Waterloo Place, Lou- 

douj S. W.j 1892. 

63* Epigraphia Indica of the ArcLxt 
logical Sunev of India (VoU HJ 

(N. U SO 

3- ]. Burgessp late Director 
1, 1 Gener^, Archgeologica 

Survey of India. 

- ; Supermtendent, Govecn- 
1 ment Printing, Cal* 

culta, 1894. 
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Title qI 

N'amf ^nd DfScial dnignijiliDn 
c»f nuthfur. 

atid date of 
pubEicatbriv 
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64. on the AotlttuitieSp Ethno- 

graphvi and History oi Las Bela 
and Mekrarit 

X H. liGlJithj Stiperinten- 
deiit^ Survey of India, 

Su perin ten d en tj Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutLa, 1894. 

65. South Indian Buddhist ARti(|d- 
ties, (N. I, S,) 

A. Rea, Supcfrintendentp 
Arcbfcologica] Stir^'‘ey^ 

Madras. 

Go\ eminent Pres 3 > 

Madrasi tSg4- 

66. LUl of .-\rcWtectiiral aiid Archa£4> 
logicaJ ReinairLs In Coorg. 
(N. 1. S.) 

Ditto . , - [ 

1 

1 

Dkto^ 

67* List of photographic oo^tfves 
belonging to the India O^ce* 


OtLlO. 

68. Bower ManiJ5cripl&^ L S.) * 

A* Hoernio^ Principal^ Cal¬ 
cutta Aladrasiiali. 

Superintendent, Gpvcm- 
menl PrmtingK Cal- 
cuttaj 1 ^ 3 - 97 - 

6g, The Moghul Arcbitecliire of 
Fathpur-Sikri, Pfirts T — IV, 

(N. LSO 

E. Smith, Archaeological Sur- 
vqy^ North-Westem Pro- . 
viuces and Oiidh. 

GovernmenL Press, Nordi- 
Wesicm Provinces and 
Ondb, 1894-93^ 

70, On the Muhammadan Architec¬ 
ture in Gujarat. L S.) 

J, Burgess^ late Dircclor* 

Gen craL ArchsologicaJ 

Sunev of India, 

+ 

Eyre & Spottiswoode^ 
London, i8g6. 

7 i. CbMukyan Architecture, induditi^ 
examples irom the Ball&ri 
District, Madras Presidency. 
t-N. 1 . S.) 

A. Reaj Superintendent 
Arch ceologi cal Survey^ 

Madras. 

Govemiuent Press ^ 

Mndrai>, | 80 . 

72. Lists of Antiquarian Remains in 
the Central Provinces and 
BerAr. N. I. S,} 

H. Cousens, SupenntendenC 
Arch Ecological Survey^ Bom- 
bay^ 

Snperintendentj Gpvctli- 
iiieni Printing, CaP 
cuttn, 1897* 

73, Monumental Remains oE the 
Dutch East India Cumpauy 
in the Presidency oi Madras. 
IN. I. S.) 

A. Reay SuperinIciidenL 

A tebse obgi cal Su r vey, 

Madras. 

Governinuii.t Press,. 

i^IadrEiSr 1S97. 

74. Revised lists of Antiquarian Re- 
Drains in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. (N- LSp) 

H* CeuseriSj Supcrintcnilenir 
Arch.3eological S nrv ey ^ 

Bombay* 

Government Central 

PresSj Bombay, 1897* 

75, South Indian Inscriptions (Volume 
^ ill, Parti), (N.IS.) 

E. Huttoch, Government 
Epigrapbist, 1 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1899, 

76, A list of photographic negatives 
of Indian antiquities in the 
collection of the Indian Museum 
with which is incorporated the 
list of similar negatives ip the 
possession of the India Office. ' 

Dr, T. Blochp i^t AssS^stMt 

Superintendent, Indian 

Mnseum. 

Su perinl en d e n t, Gove m~ 
meiit Printing, Cal- 
cutta^ 1900. 
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PrtSSi afid d^te oi 
publication. 


77. Liste of .Vntlquflfian Rcmaips in 
His Highness the Niiini's 
territories. (N. I, S.J 


76. The Muhammadan Architecture 
of Ahmedabad, Part I. {N. L S*J 


7g. Report on results of explorations 
In the Nepal Tarai, Part I, 
(S. 1 . S.) 


"So. The ]aina Stupa and some other 
Antiquities of MatherS. 

(N. I. S.) 

-81. Moghul Colour Decoration of 
Agra, Part 1 . (N. 1 . S,) 


8a. The Architectural Antiquities of 
Northern Gujarat. 


H. Cousens, Superintendent, Superintendent, Govern* 
Archffiological Survey, I ment Printing, Cal* 
Bombay. cutta, 1900. 


J. Burgess, late Dlrectpr- Eyre & Spottifiwoodc, 


General, Archaeological 
Siir%'ey of India. 

P. C. Mnkherji, lately «n' 
ployed on ArchsEplogical 
explorations under the 
Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh. 


V, A. Smith, Indian Civil GovernmeTit Press, 

Ser%-ice. United Provinces, 1901. 


London, tpoo. 


Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1901. 


E. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyw, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 


Ditto. 


83. Annual Report of the Director- 

General of Archzology in India 
lor the year 1902-03, Parts I 
and 11. 

84. Ditto for the year (903-04, 
Parts 1 and ll- 

85. Ditto for the year 1904-05) 
Part I. 


Madras— 

86, Notes on the AmaravatT StQpa , 


87. Notes and Inscriptions from Tem¬ 
ples in the Madura District, 
Vol. IV 


J. Burgess, late Director- Ey-re & Spottbwoode, 
General, Archaeological London, 1903. 

Survey of India, and H. 

Cousens, Siiperiotcndcnt, 

Aichaeological Survey, 

Western India. 

J. H. Marshall, Director- : Superintendent, Govern- 
General oi Arehseotogy ment Printiog, CaI* 

in India. cutta, 1904. 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto , - ■ Ditto, 1906. 


J. Burgess, Goveroment Government 
.Archaeological Surveyor for Madras, 1882. 
Western and Southern 
India. 


Press, 


Ditto 


Ditto, 1885-86, 
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Title of work-^ 

^ s.wt dcsigiiAtian 

of author. 

dale of 
pubn[:aticvn. 

Madras— contd. 

1 


aa. Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions 
with some notee on villa^ 
antiquities collected chiefly in 
the south of the Aladras Presi¬ 
de nc}% 

J. Government 

ArchifioTogical Surveyor for 
Western and Soutli^rn 
India. 

Government Press ^ 

Madras, i88ti. 

Sj, List of ancient moimments for 
canservation in the Madras 
Presidency in 18S4. 

Ditto - 

DittOj 1S86-S7, 

go. List of ancient monuments 
selected for consenation in the 

Madrait F^osadency in 1S91. i 

A. Rea, Archjeolggical Sur¬ 
veyor, Madras. 

Government Press^* 

Madrasj i8gi. 

91. Eplgr^phia Intiica. and Recafd of 
the ArchEEologiciil Survey of 
India, Vol. Ill, 1394 - 95 ’ 

E. linllzsch, GoFcrupicnt 
Epigraph is t 

Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printings Cal- 
cutu, 1S95. 

ga. Ditto, Vol. IV, 1896-97 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1S97* 

93* Ditto, „ V, i&gS-gg 

Ditto . a 

Ditto, 1899. 

94* Ditto, „ VI, 1900-01 

Ditts> . * 

DittOt 190 u 

95, Ditto, „ VII, 1902-03 

Ditto 

DittOj 1904, 

96. List of tombs and motiunienis of 
Europeans, etc.i in the Madras 
District. 

Government of Madra-s * 

G overnoient Pres s 

Madras, 1G9S. 

97, List of tombs and momimuots 
erected in Madras, 

Ditto . * 

DSttOp 

98. List of statues, moonments and 
busts erected in Madras 10 
honour of distinguished servants 
of the State. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

99. Annual Report of the Arclijeolo- 
gical Survey, Madrasand Coorg, | 
lor the year 1899*1900. 

A. Rea, Superintendent^ 
Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto, IQOO. 

,00. Ditto, 1900-0 f 

Ditio 

Ditto, 1901* 

loi. Ditto, 1901-04 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

102. Ditto, 1903-03 

Ditio ♦ 

Ditto, 1903* 

103. Ditto. 1903-0-1 

Ditto * p ' 

! 

' DittOj 19.04. 

1 

,04, Ditto. 1904-05 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

105* Animal Progress Report of the 
Arcliceological Survey Depart¬ 
ment, Southern Circle, for the 
year 1905^6- 

Ditto ■ p 

Diito^ 1906, 

X 2 
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1 

Title of morlL, 

Name and official designatkin « 
of author. 

Press, and dote vi 
publication- 

Madras - 

1 



IO&. Reporit on Epigr^pkitial work 
accomplished from July 1891 
to JiLtLO iBg2. 

E. Hnltrsqhj Government 
Epigraphi&t- 

Government Pressj, 

M^idras, 1893. 

107. 

Ditto 

iS93- 

July 1892 to June 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1893. 

ioS> 

Ditto 

1894. 

do^ 1893 to do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894, 

409, 

Ditto 

1895. 

do. 1894 to do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1895. 

-1 IQ. 

Ditto 

1896^ 

do. 1S95 to do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, iSg6. 

111. 

Ditto 

1S97. 

do, 1S96 to do* 

Ditto 

Ditto, [897, 

113, 

Ditto 

iBgS^ 

do. 1897 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

Its- 

Ditto 

iSgg. 

do. [S98 to do. 

V. Venkavya* tat iVisi^tant 
to the Goveminent 

EpigraphisL 

Ditto, 1S99. 

1T4. 

Ditto 

1900. 

do‘. 1899 to do. 

Ditto . * 

Ditto, [900. 

115. 

Ditto 

tgiDT. 

do 1900 to do. 

f E. Hultrsch^ Government 
Epigraphist. 

Ditto, igoi. 

ij 6 . 

Ditto 

igoa. 

do. 1901 to do^ 

Ditto * 

Ditto, rgoj. 

117. 

Ditto 

1903, 

do. tgoa to don 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903, 

T iS. 

Ditto 

1904- 

do* 1903 to do* 

V. Venkayyat OfRciating 
Government Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 1904. 

119, 

Ditto 

1903. 

do. 1904 to do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905, 

lao. Annual Report of the Assistant 
Archeological SupcrinteiidtJiU 
for Epigraphy* Southern Circle, 
for the year 1905-0^' 

Bombay— 

V, V'^enkayya,, Assistant 

Archaeological Superintend¬ 
ent for Epigraphy. 

Ditto, 1906, 

131, 

The .Antiquities of the Kolaba 
Agent)'- £Ser* J30. Sel. Rec. 
Bombay, S- No. 7*) 

1 

1854, 
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Title oi wrork. 

Name and cfiiclai deaiguation 
□f autbur- 

Fres^ ; 3 .nd dateuf 

I publication. 

Bombay— etfnfd. 



IZ 2 , The Antiquities ot Kolhaitoor 
illustrated. (Ser. 350^ Se!. Rec. 
Gombay, ?{. S. Xo. S.) 

— 

1854* 

133. Extracts in eonntction with Malio- 
inedan Architecture at Beeja- 
pQQft iii the Satara Districts, 
etc, (1854), (Ser,35a^ 5 d. Rfrc 
BombaVi S. Nqh 40,) 


1857- 

134. Observations on inscriptionii on 
copper-plates dug up at xVaroor, 
in the Koodal Division of the 
Sawuut Waree StatCj 1S4S | 
with translations and facsimiles, 
iS3t. (Ser, 35^ SeL Rec. 
BombaVg N. S- No, to,} 

Major G- LeG. Jacob 

1855. 

125. Rock”Cut Temples of \V<^teim 
India. 

J, Fergussan, F.R.S., 

M.R..A.S. 

Cundall & Downes^ 

London, 1864, 

136. Report on the illustration of the 
Archaic Architecture of India, 
etc. 

Dr. Forbes Watson and 
Mr, FergussODf General 

Cunningham^ and Colonei 
Meadows Taylor* 

1869. 

137, Notes to accompany a series of 
photographs designed to illus' 
trate the Ancient Architecture 
of Western India. 

Captaio Lyon, late of Her 
Majesty"s GSth Regiment 
of Light Infantry. 

Carey Brothers, Old 

College Street^ 3^ 

Geneva, £871. 

£38, Memorandum on the Buddhist 
Cavts at Junnar, | 

1 

James Burgess, Archmolo- 
gicat Surveyor and Re¬ 
porter to Govern mentj and 
J. F. Fleet, Bo.C.S. 

Go vernTn nut Ce 11 iral 

Press, Bombay^ 1S74, 

129. Memorandum on the antlc^ities 
at Dabhoi, Ahniedabad. Than, 
Jtmagadhn Gimar^ and Dhank. 

James Burgess^ Arehaio- 
logical Surveyor and Re¬ 
porter to Go vein merit. 

DittOj 1875. 

130, Memorandum on the remains at 
Gumli, (lopj and in Kachh, etc. 

DUto 

Ditto. 

131, Proviisional lists of Architectural 
and other Archccobgical remains 
in Western India, including the 
Bombay Presidency^ Sindh, 
Berar, Centra! Provinces, and 
Hyderabad, 

Ditto 

Ditto* 

132. Translations of inscriptions Emm 
Bclgaum and Kalidgi District 
in the report of the first season's 
operations of the Archaeological 
Surt^ev of Western India and of 
inscriptions from Kathiawar 
and Kachh, 

J. F. Fleet, Bo CS., and 
Hari V^aman Liniaya, B A. 

1 

\ 

Ditto, 1S76. 
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Titif of worku 

1 

Name and official dc^goation 
d author- 

Press, jiiid date of 

publicallafir 

Bombay— 



133, Buddhist Caves o^ Ajanta, Se- 
tend ediLion* 

Pre^jared by Major R* Gill i 
aud revised by James 
Bu rge ^Sf ^ ,R-G, S*, 

M.R.A.S, 

Governm^ot Central 

Press, Bombay, 187&. 

134. Nofea C3n the antiquities &f the 
Taluk as of Pariicr, SangamTieTj 
Aukole, and Kopergaum form¬ 
ing the charge of the 2nd HrVssist-- 
ant Collector, Ahmad nagatj 
with revised lists of remains in 
the Ahmad oagar, Nasik,. Puua, 
Thana^ and Kalidgi Zillahs. 

W* F* Sinclair, Bo.CS., and 

J, Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

Ditto, 1877. 

135. Architectural and Archaeological 
remains in Khandesh in 1S77. 

W* H. Property Collector of 
Khandesh. 

Ditto. 

136. Reports (from the CollectorsJ re- 
gardinff the Archaeological re- 
malts s in the Karachi* Haidara- 
badj and Shikarput Collectoratea 
in Sindh^ with plans of tombs* 


Ditto. 

137* Report on the Archilectnral and 
Arc Ideological remains Jn the 
Province of Kachhp with 5 
papers by the late Sir Atex. 
Buroes. (Selections from the 
records of ihe Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, No. CLlIj oew scries.J 

Daipatram Pranjivan Kha- 
khar* 

Ditto. 

138. Notes on the Buddha Rock- 
Temples of Ajanta, their paints 
ings and sculptures^ and on the 
painlJngB of the Bagh Cavesp 
modern Buddha Mjthologyj etc- 

i 

1 i Bu rgess j Arc h^logi cd 
Surveyor, Western India* 

Ditto. 

139* iMcriptionS from the Cave Tem¬ 
ples of Western India wnlh 
descriptive notes, etc. 

J. Burgeas. Archflcol ogicd 
Surveyor, and Bhagvanlal 
iodra]! Pandit. 

Ditto, i88j* 

140. Lists of the antiquarian remains in 
the Bombay Presidencs', Sindh 
and Ber^rp wth an Appendix 
of inscriptions from Gujarati 

J. Eu fgess f Ar chseological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government* 

Ditto, 1885. 

141* Sclicme for the protection and 
conservation of ancient build¬ 
ings in and around the City ol 
Ahmedabad. 

A. W. Crawley-Boevy, C.S. 

E ducatio n SdCietj*^^ 

Press, Bombay, 1886* 

142, Liit of Photqgrflplis of ancieol 
buildings and antiquitioS; 

Bombay* 

1 

Superinteodentp Govern¬ 
ment Prioting, Cal¬ 
cutta, [BS7* 
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Tillc Wfirk* 

Name and official dfisignation 
gf authnr- 

Presa, ^nd date ot 
pubiication. 

Bombay— c&ntd 



143- Tbr Antiquities of the town of 
Dabhoi In Gujarat. 

James Burgessj LLD.i C.l.E^, 
Diieclor-General of the 
Archeological Survey of 
India, and U. Cousens^ 
MhR.ArS.^ Arcbzological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

George Walerston 8c 
, Scinsp Edinburgh, 1888^ 

144. List of Photographic Negatives 
of ancieat buildings and anti¬ 
quities of the Bombay Presi- 
oencj. 

H, Consenst M.R.A.S,, 

Archaeolugical Surveyor, 
Western India. 

Govemment Central 

Press^ Bombay, 1888, 

145. List o( Photographic Negatives 
of the paintings copied from 
tie Ajanta Caves between 1872: 
and 1885 at the Government 
School of A rtf Bombay* Sup¬ 
plement to the Bombay List of 
Photographic Negatives. 

James Burgi^ss , 

Su perin tendent, Gdv em¬ 
inent Printing, CakuCta, 

1 S8y. 

146. Bijapur Guide 

H, Coiisens, M.R.A.Snp 

Arcbteological Surveyor, 
Western India. 

Orphanage Press, Poona, 
1S89, 

147* Notes on the buildings and other 
antiquariaD remains at Bijapuri 
with tran.slations of the InscrEp- 
tioDS. 

H, Cousens, Archjeological 
Surveyor, Western India,i 
and E. Rehatseb. 

Government Central 

• PresSj Bombay, 1890. 

448. An account of the Caves at Nad- 
snr and KaisambliL 

H. Cousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India, 

Ditto, iSgi. 

149. Progress Keport of the Archajcn 
logical Survey o( Western India 
for the months of December 

1 889 to April 18go. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1S90. 

150. Ditto for the months of May 1&90 
to April 1S91. 

Ditto 

Ditto, i8^t. 

151, Ditto for the months of May 1891 
to April 1892, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1893. 

15a, Ditto for the months of May 1S92 
to April 1893. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1S93, 

-153. Ditto for the months of May 1893 
to April 1894. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894, 

15^* Ditto for the months of May 1894 
to .August i 39S^ 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto, 1895. 

155. Ditto for the months of Septem¬ 
ber 1895 to April tBgfi. 

Ditto 

Dilto, 1896. 

156* Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1897. 

Ditto 1 

Ditto, 1897. 
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Titk of vods- 

Name and official deiign^iqn 
of anthor^ 

Press^ nad dAte of 
pub Ileal ion- 

Bombay— 




157* Progress Report of tbe ArchaeO" 
logical Survey of Western LTidU 
for the year eDding 30th June 

18t)&. 

d. Cousens, Aichsaio^iiral i 
Siin-e)-ar, Weaturn India. 

Governineni Central 

Press, Bombay, tSgS. 

15S. Dillo for Lhe year ending ^olh 
June i8gQ. 

Ditto 

» * 

Ditto, 1899. 

159. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June tgOO. 

Ditto . 

* m 

Ditto, 1900. 

ifio. Ditto for the )‘ear ending 30th 
June igot. 

Ditto . 

* * i 

Ditto, igOt. 

161. Ditto for the y^ar ending JOth 
June 1903. 

Ditto 

w ■■ 

Ditto, 1902. 

162, Ditto for the year ending joth 
June 1903- 

Ditto 

* * 

Ditto, 1903* 

163. Ditto for the year ending 3olh ! 
June 1904^ 

Ditto ^ 

* 

Ditto, 1904, 

164. Dslto for the year ending 30th 
June [905. 1 

Ditto p 

* 

Ditto, 1905. 

165. Progreas Report of the Archa^o- 
logical Sun'cy qE Indiap Western 
Circler for tlie moEiths July to 
March 1906, inclusive* 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1906. 

i66p Paintings in the Buddhist Cave- 
Tetnpfes of Ajanta, Khandesh, 
India, Voltmie 1 (Pictertat sub¬ 
jects). 

John GrifSlhs, late Principal 
of the Sir Jamshedji 
Jijibhai School of Art, 
Bombay, Fellow of the 
University of Bombay, 
Member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia¬ 
tic Society. 

W. Griggs> London, 1896. 

167- Ditto ditto, Volume Et 

(Decorative detaib)^ 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto, 1906, 

Bengal— 




16S, Account of a visit to Mount 
Paris nath (in Chnria Kagpoor) 
and the Jain Temples thereon 
iu iS^ 7 * (Ser, 350. SeL Rjec. 
Bengal; No. 38.) 

A* P. 


iSfii. 

169, Ruins of tlie Nalanda Monasleriea 
at Btirgaortir Sub-Division Bihar, 
District Patna. 

A. M. Broadley, B.C.S. 

Bengal Secretariat Press 
Calcutta, 1872. 

170. Rejjort on the Archaeology of the 
District of -STidnapore. 

! li. L. Hartisonj B,C-S. 

Ditto, 1873. 
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TtUc of workr 


Bengal— 

171, Buddha Gaya, the Hermitage of 
Sikva MunL 

173. List of objects of anLiquarian 

interest in Bengal. 

J73^ A List of the objecis of anti- 
quaiian inlerest m the Lowr 
Provinces of Bengal (with hb- 
toricaJ descriptions). 

174. Revised Ust of ancient monunients 

in Bengal, iSSb. 


175, Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Kurd wan District. 

176* Discover)" of the esact ske of 
Asoka's classic Capital of Pata- 
Uputrai the PttiiMiAra of the 
Greeks» and description of the 
superficial remains. 

177* A Brief Hiatorv of the Bodh Gaya 
Math. 

178. Sikkim Gazetteer . * »| 

179. Some Historical and Ethnical 

aspects of the Burdwan District 
with an explanatory Indes (Re- 
print). 

180. List of StalLicus Monuments, and 

Busts in Calcutta of Historical 
interest. 

iSl. List nf Inscriptions on tombs or 
mnnuments p^sessing historical 
or archeological interest. 

182. List of .Ancient Monuments in 
Bengal—Revised and corrected 
up to 3tst August 1895. 

1B3, Lhl of ancient nionnnaents 
Dacca Division 
Rajshabi Division * 

Orissa Division # * 

ChoU Nagpur Division * 
BhagaJpur Division 


Name and of^cial designation 
of Author.^ 


Pre$S| and date of 
publiealJott. 


R^jendraUla Mitra, LL.D., Bengal Secretariat Pressj 
CLE. Calcutta^ 187S* 


Ditto, ifl79. 


Dltto^ 13 79- 


Go vem men t of Bengal, PAV* 
Department, asHisted by 
J. D. Beglar and W, B. B. 

W. Oldham^ C.f.E., Indian 
Civil Service. 

L- A. VVaddelh iM.B, . 


Ditto, 1887^ 

Ditto^ iSgi. 
Ditto, iSga, 


Rai Ram Anugrah Naxavao 
Singhi Bahadur- 


VV. B. Oldham, C.I.E., Indian 
Civil Service, 


Ditto, J893* 


Ditto, 1894. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 


C. R- Wihiod, M /V, of the Superintendent. Govem- 
Beng^ Educational Service. ment Printing, Cat* 

cotta^, 1896. 

Bengal Seerctarjat Press^ 
CalcuUa, i8y6. 


DiltOn. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Diuo. 

Ditto, 


V 
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Title of worie. 

Name Ami oSkial dcslguatmn 
of authcir. 

PreaSp and djUe of 
public BliMl. 

BENGAL"fo«c-W. 1 



ChUlagDHg Divifiion 


Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta^ 1896. 

Burdwan Div'bion * 


Ditto. 

Pallia Division - • 

umm M*w 

Ditto. 

Presidency Division ♦ ^ 


Ditto. 

t&4- Report mtli pholograptis of the 
repairs executed to some of the 
principal temples at BhObinfisvar 
and caves In the KhSndagiri and 
Udaigiri Hillsj Orissa, between 
1S9S and 1903- 

\L H. Aruott, M.li\&t.C.E., 
Executive Engineaf} Bengal. 
Public Works- 

Watcrlow & Sons, 

Limited, London W .| 

1903* 

185. Annual Report of the Archjeolo- , 
meal Sur^'ty, Bengal Grcle, for ' 
tkeycar 1900-0 !, 

T, Blochi Archeological 
Surveyor^ Bengal Circle. 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, jgoi. 

1&6* Ditto 1™ the year ended 

April 1902. 

Ditto ^ » + 

Ditto, iQo^v 

187. Ditto for Ibe year ended 1 

April 1903. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903, 

tSB. Ditto for the year ended 

April 1904. 

Ditto * 

Ditto, 1904. 

189. Ditto for the year ended 

April 1905, 

Ditto 

Ditto^ 1905. 

tgo. -i\nnual Report of the Archeolo¬ 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle, for 
1905-06. 

Dhto 

1 Ditto j 1906. 

United Provincbs— 



191, Description of the antiquities at 
Kaliujar. 

F- Maisey 

Baptist Mission Press, 
1848. 

193. !-ist of Photographic Negatives 
of the moDumentaJ antiquities 
in the North-Wegtem Provinces 
and Ondh. 

A. FahreTp Ph.D.^ Arehseolo- 
gtcal Surveyor, and E., W- 
Siuitlit a^rcbitcclural Sur¬ 
veyor, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh. 

Superintendent, GovL-rn- 
tqent Printing, CaL 
cutta^ 18S9. 

193, ProgrtsiS Reports of the Epigra- 
phicat and Architectura] 

Branches of the North-Westerr 
Provinces and Oudh from 
October 1689 till 3ath Jum 
1891. 

^ j Ditto . ^ 

1 

i 

1 

* 

. Government Press, North* 
Western Provinces and 
Oiidli, 1895. 

j 

] 
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Ttllc o\ work. 

Nanic aj>d dHdaJ dKlgnatiDn 
of autliDr* 

And date of 
pmblicAtEori. 

United Provinces— ccnftf. 



194, Annual Pro|fres3 Report of the 
ArcliMlogical Survey Circle ^ 
North-Western Provinces and 
Oudhp for the year 1891-92, 

Fulirerj Fh.Dpj Arcliseolo- 
gical SvkTY^yQt. 

Thomason College Press* 
Roorkce, 1892, 

195. Ditto for the vear ending June 
t% 3 - ' 1 

Ditto 

Ditto, i&g^. 

ig6. Ditto for the year ending June 
1S94. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1^94- 

197, Ditto for the year ending June 
1895, 

Ditto 

Ditto^ 1895* 

198. Ditto for the year ending June 
1896. 

Dilta 

Dittop *896, 

199, Ditto for the year ending June 
1897. 

Ditto 

Dhto^ 1897, 

200. Ditto f<ir ilie jEEir ending June 
189G. 

Diltd 

Ditto, 189S. 

aoi. Ditto for the year ending June 
[899, 

V. A. Smitlip LC.S.; and 
E. W, SmSthp ArchMiogical 
Sun^eyor. 

Government Press, North- 
Wcsteni Provinces anef 
Oudhp 1899, 

203 . Ditto Fortlie year ending 3isl 
March igtso. 

E. W. Sndth^ Archasoto gical 
Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1900. 

203. Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March igot. 

Ditto , f 

Ditto, igoi. 

304. Annual Progress Report of^ the 
Archtcotogical Survey Circle, 
United Provinces, fnr tlie year 
ending 3t!(t March tgo3. 


Govorament Presa^ United 
Provinces j 1902* 

305, Ditto I’fir the year ending Jist 
March 1903. 

Er B. 3 . Shoplierdj, Arch^o- 

Logical Sun^eyor, 

DittOj 1903. 

2015. Annual Progress Report of the 
Archeological Snrvevorj United 
Provinces and Punjab, for the 
year ending 3tst Match 1904* 

W. H. NiclinUs, ArclLieologi- 
cal Sun^cyof, 

Ditto p ryo4. 

207. Ditto for the year ending Jiat 
March uws. 

Ditto 

Ditto, [905, 

208. Annual Progress Report of the 
.AreKxologicai Sut^eyor, North¬ 
ern Qrcle, for the year ending 
3!*it March igofi. 

Ditto * 

Ditto, 1906. 
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Tilk cA Mrork. 


Name and official deslgn^itian 


PresSf and oI 
^ublicattofi. 


United Provinces^— €$n^ld- 



309. List of Ctmtiaii tflfubsj and 
monuments of arcbseological 
and histoftical interest and their 
inscnptionB^ in the North-We^t -1 
ern Provinces and Ondh. 

A. Fukrerj Archccologicjil 
Snrir'ejoTf North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

GoveimmentPressT Ncrtii- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1S96, 

210. The Tenuains near tCasia ift the 
Gorakhpur District. 

V, A, Smith, T.C.S. . 

Ditto. 

3U, Portfolio of [ndlan Architectutal ^ 
drawings, Pari t. 

E. W. Smith, Archaeological 
Sur veyor, N ort h-We&ter p 

Provinces and Oudh. 

Griggs & SonSj London^ 
1B97. 

212. Report on the antiquities in the 
district of Lalitpar, North- 
Western Provinces* 

Poorno Chander Mukherji . 

Hiomason College PrtsSj 
RoorkeOp 1899. 

313. Plates illustrating the Report on 
the antiquities in the district of 
Lalitpur^ North-Western Pre^ 
vincesn 

Ditto + # 

Dittop 

Punjab-- 



2x4, Oh]ecU of Antiquarian interest 
in the Punjab and its dependent 
cies compiled from statements, 
rurnished by the several Deputy 
CruTLinissioners, Hb flighness 

the Maharajah of Kashmir^ and 
the Siiperinteodents, Cis-Sutkj, 
Baha^v^pur« and Chamba 

States. 


Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Press, Lahore^ 

TS73. 

315. Descriptive List of the Principal 
Budohist sculptures in the 
Lahore Museum. 

A. Cuiiningham, Director^ 
Genetalj ArchBeological 

Survey, 


216. Descriptive List of Photographic 
Ncgativeis of Buddhist Sculp¬ 
tures in the Lahore CetitraJ 
Museum. 

J. L, Kipling, Curator 

1889, 

2tJ* Report of the Punjab Circle of 
the Arch*eo!ogical Survey» 

) SSS-SQp 

C. J. Rodgers^ Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

W. Ball & Co.( Lahore, 
1891. 

2 |B. List of initcriplions in the Lahore 
Museum. 

Dr. M. A, Stein 

>899. 

319, Revised list of objects of Archico- 
lo^cal intere-st in the Pnnjah. 

; C. J. Rodgers^ Archeological 
Surv'Cyor. 

Baptist Mii!^ 1 on Press, 
Gilcutta, 

22D, Report of the Archieologlcal 
Sun-eVj Punjab Circle^ for the 
period from rst Jannaiy to 30th 
June lyni. 

j Dr, J , Ph . Vogel p Arch solo* 
j gical Surveyor, Punjab. 

Lahore Caxton Prlating 
Works, tgoi. 




















PUBLISHED UNDER OFFICIAL AUTHORITY. 


*6S 


Title of wurlt. 


Punjab— (oncid. 

231, Annual Progress Report of Hie 
ArchicoltJgical Surveyor, Punjab 
CirdCj for the year ending 31st 
March 1903. 

322. Ditto for the year ending 
March 1903, 

333, Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent, Arch^ologicaf 
Survey, Punjab and United Pro* 
vincea'Circle, for the year ending 
31st March 1904* 

224. Ditto for the year ending 3(st 

March 1905, 

225. Annual Progress Report of the 

Superintendent of the Arcliseolo- 
gical Survey, Northern Circle, 
for the year ending 31SI March 
1906. 


N.-W. P. pROVtNCE— 

326. Report on the explorations of 
the Buddhist ruins at Jamal* 
garh! during the months of 
M.mh and April iSp. (Sup¬ 
plement to the Punjab Govern* 
ment Gazette of t2th February 

1B74) 

227, Report on the explorations of the 

Buddhist ruins near Khatkai 
during the months of March 
and April 1874. {Suppiemenl 
to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of itth June 1874-) 

228. Report on the exploration of the 

Buddhist ruias at Takht-i-Baj 
Yusafzili- during the tnouliis o\ 
Jiknuanv February* M^tch .-tnn 
April 'tS?'- {Supplement to 
Punjab Government Gaaette Ol 
6th August 1874 } 

220. Report on the exploration? at 
mound Shahji-Wa-dhen near 
Peshavi'ar. (Supplement to the 
Punjab Government Gazette ol 
tSth November 1875.) 


N^iue Q^ctat desig^natijn 
of Butbtsr. 


Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Archaeologi¬ 
cal Surveyor, Punjab, 


Ditto 


Dr. J, Ph. Vogel, Superinten¬ 
dent, ArchEcoIogicd Survey 


Ditto 


Ditto 


f * 


Liept- CrofnpLoiiit R E- 


Prfiaa, and daw oi 
publjcAtbn. 


L^ore Caxton Printing 
Works^ 1901. 


DittOj igoj. 
Ditto, 1904. 


BcDUomic^ Prc$5| Lahore^ 
1905. 

DittOj igo6. 


1874. 


Lieut Skene Grant, R,E. 


1874- 


Sergeant F. H. Wikher, R.E. 


1874. 


Lkut. C. A. Crompton, R.E. 


1875, 
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archaeological reports 


Tftit ol w ork. 

Name and ofEciat desli^tian 
of atahor. 

Pre^^ and date of 
pub^talEDn. 

N. VV. F. Province— concid. 



ajo. Report on the explorations at 
Taikal near Peshawar. ^Supple- 
ment to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of iSth November 1R75 
and of 30th March i8j6.j 

Lieut, P. Hasiett, R.E. , , 

1 

1870. 

231, BeporL'i of Buddhist exploraticitts 
in the Peshawar District bv the 
loth Company of Sappers and 
Mirers. 

liculenaui C- R.E. • 

1 

Public WorJes Depart- 
mentp Punjabj 1SS2. 

233^ Mcmorantlum on txcavationia at 
Sikrij YusafstaL 

C^t. H. A. Deanet Ass^Uiit 

CpTFimissionef* 

Punjab Government Press, 
Lahore^ iSBg, 

233. Dctailtsd report of an Afcliaeolo- 
gical tour thu Buner Field 

F'orc^. 

Dr. M. A. Stein, Pb.D,, 
Principalj Oriental College, 
Lahore. 

Ditto, 1898. 

234. Report of ArcheSOlogicaJ Survey 
work in the North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province and Baltichistan for 
the period from January 2nd» 
1904, to March jtst, 1905. 

M. A, Stein^ Pli.D.p ln-* 3 pec- 
tor Gefiend of Edocatioa 
and Archaeological Sur¬ 
vey or, North-WTest Frontief 

1 Province and Baluchistan. 

Govertunent Frss, 

North-West Frontier 
province^ 19^5‘ 

Burma— 



235. List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Britisli Burma. 

Dr, E. ForchhamwieTt 

Goveniment Areh^logist, 
Btirma. 

Governmcfit Press, Burma, 
iSSo* 

236. Notes on the early History an<I 
Geography of British Burma — 



I, The Shwe Dagon Pagoda 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1883. 

11. The first Buddhist Mission 
to Suvamabhumi, 

Ditto ^ * 

1 

Ditto, 18S4. 

237. List of objects of Antiquarian and 
Arcbsological interest in British 
Burma, 

Dilto 

Ditto, 

238. Reports on Archfeological work 
done in Burma during the years 
18 79-89, (Being a Renew 
dated iSlhJuno 1889.) 

Dr, E, Forthhaniiner , * 

1 1S89. 

1 

1 

239. The Po U Daung insmptioni 
erected by King Sinbyni'in in 

t 774 A-D. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
TransUtorp Burma. 

Government Press, Btirma^ 
tSSi. 

240. List r>f ohjecls of Antiquarian 
interest In Arakaji. 

1 Dr- H- ForckbamintTi 

1 Governmetit Archxob^t^ 
1 Burma. 

Ditto. 
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T illc o^ work. 

Name and official d^signatipn 
oF aulhor. 

FresSf and date of 
piiblEcadciru 

BUitMA— C$nid. 



241* List of objects of antiquarian 
mteresl m Burma, 

Dr. E. Fofchhamtaer^' 

Governm clit .fVrehaeobgist, 
Burma. 

Govern Id cut FVess, 

Burma, i8gj. 

24IciscciptioTi of Pagan, Pinyar 

Ava (deciphered from the ink 
im pfeasions found among the 
papers of the Eate Dr* Forch- 
hammer). 

Taw Scld KOf Go rumen t 
Trauslatafi Burma. 

Ditto. 

243 Report on the Antiijnities of 
Atakan. 

Dr. Es ForclihamnieTj 

GovemruL-nt Archjeotogiist, | 
Burma. 

Ditto. 

244. Report on the Kyankku Teraple 
at Pagan, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

245. The Kalyanl Inscriptions , 

Taw Suin Ko, Gov^rpmciit 
Trauslatorp Burma. 

Ditto. 

246. MeiooranJum oE a tour in parts 
oE Hie Amherst, Shwegyin, and 
Pegu Districts, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

24j» Note on a lour in Burma in 
March and April, 1S92, 

F. 0, Oisrtelp Assistant 
Engineer □□ special diity. 
Public Works Department, 
N orth“\V es tem Pravi nccs 
and Oudh, 

Ditto, 1893. 

248. Notes on an .Vchaeological tour 

through Ramannadesa. 

(The Talaing country of Burma.) 

Taw Sein Ko, Gorernment 

1 Translalori Burma, 

Reprinted from the 

hidian Antiquary by 
the Educational 
Society’s Steam Press, 
Bombay, 1893. 

249 < A preliminary study of the Po L 
Daung Inscription of Sinbyuyin, 

1774 A,D> 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

250. A preliminary study of the Kaly- 
ani Inscrip lions. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

251, Notes on antiquities in Ramanna- 
desa. 

(The Talaing enuntry of Burma.) 

Ltcutenant-Coloud Rp C- 
Temple, late Presidcntp 
Ran goo n Mu uicipality ^ 

Burma, 

Ditto, 1894. 

353, Some remarks on the KaJyani 
Inscription^- 

1 Taw Scin Ko, Government 
Translalorp Bumn, 

Ditto. 

3C3. Inscriptions copied from the 
stones collected by King Bod aw- 
pava and placed near the 
Arakan Pagoda, Mandalay. 

Maung Tun Nyein^ Offieialmg 
Gov criimcnt T ranslator^ 

Burma. 

Government Press, 

Burma, 1897. 
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i6S 


Thle of work- : 

Namfr and official desijfttation 
of authoTi 

PrKi 3 t and date cif 
publieallfxi. 

Burma— condd. 



154, Inscriptiens of P^gaUp Pinya and 
Ava. 

TranBlation with notes. 

Maung Tun Njcin, Offidat" i 
ing Go%'emiTient Tranalator, 
Barma. 

Go vcmm ent . Preas^ 

Burma, tSgg. 

Inscripiions collected in Upper 
Burma. 

Taw Seiu Ko, Govenuncat 
Archeologist, Burma. 

Ditto, 1900-1903. 

156, Index, InscriptioTnim B. Bitmani- 
canjirii Vol, L 

Ditto i 

DittOp igoo= 

357, List of objects of nntiquariati and 
arcbxological interest in Upper 
Burma. 

Ditto « 

Ditto, 1901. 

258. list of Pagodas at PagM under 
the custodv of Government. , 

Ditto « 

Ditto. 

359. Report on Arch^ologleal work in 
Burma lor the year 1901-02. 

DUto * 

Ditto, 190a. 

360. Ditto, for the year 1903-03 

Ditto * * 

DittOj 1903^ 

361. Ditto, for the year 1903*04 

Ditto ' » + 

Ditto, 1904. 

362. Ditto, for the year 1904-05 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905, 

363. Report of the Superintendent, 
Archasological Survey, Burma, 
for the year ending 31st March 
1906. 

Taw Sein Ko, SuMrinton- 
dont, ATchtEoiogicalSuneyp 

Ditto, 1906. 

Mysore and Coorg— 



264, Mysore Inscriptions . . 

Li Rke^ Director of Public 
lostruction. 

Mysore Govern ment 

Press, 1879. 

265. Coorg Inscriptions 

L, Rice, Secretary to Goir- 
emmenL 

Ditto, iSflfi* 

366. Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, 
a chief seat of the Jains 
(Mysore). 

L. Rice, Director of Arch^o- 
1 Idgka] Researches and 

Secretaiy to Oovetmneut, 
Mysore/ 

Ditto, [8Sg. 

267, Eplgraphia Camatica—Iiwcrip- 

tioDS in the Mvsore District, 
Part 1 . 

Ditto * 

DittOj 1894^ 

368. Ditto, Part n > 

Ditto * 

DittOj 1898. 

369. Ditto, Inscriptions in the Kadur 
District. 

Lr Rice, Diret’tor of Archeo¬ 
logical R^carchcs* 

Ditto, 1901. 

370. Ditto, InBOflptiana in the Hassan 
District in 3 sections. 

Ditto * + 

Basel MissioD Press, 
1 Mangalore^ ipoa. 



























I L'flV.lSHF.D L’NIJEK Ot-FtrlAl* AL’IHOKITY, *^9 


l idcoi vfcjrtc. 

Nome and offkbl desl^iaikm 
of aLiibo^ 

Pr^ ajhil Elai« Dl 
pjbikationc 

Mysoks aNo Coohg — concid. 



371. Epigraphs Carnatlta—Inscriptions 
in the Simoga Dutrict, Parts I 
and U. 

L. Rice, Director of Archaeo¬ 
logical Researches. 

Basel iVfiBSFon Press, 
Mangalore, 1903. 

373. Ditto, loscriptiona in the Chital- 
drtig di^tncL 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

at Tiimkur i 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904, 

2^4, Inscriptions at Kolar . * 

Ditto < 

Ditto, igoj. 

Ass^tM— 



375, Report on tie progress of iis* 
tndcal research in Assam, 

E. A. Gait, I.C.S., Honorary 
Director of Ethnography 
in Assam. 

1 Assam ScL-retarlat Print¬ 
ing OFlke, Shlllung, 
1897. 

List of Archasological remains in 
liie Province of .Vssam* 


Ditto, tgrjj. 
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List of pitblic libraries, etc,, to copies of the Director^Gemrats: 

AnnUiil Report, Part I /, are regularly suppikit 

— ♦- 

I.^C<HJNTR 1 ES OUTSIDE INDIA, 

L'MTEd Kingdom. 

British Museum Library, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, Londcui, 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

LondoD University Library, Imperial Institute, London, S. W. 

Royal .Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 3, Hanover Sj., London, W.. 
Cambridge University Library, Cambridge, 

Edinburgh „ „ Edinburgh- 

Glasgow „ j, Glasgow. 

Aberdeen ,, „ Aberdeen. 

Trinity College Library*, Dublin, 

Folklore Society, it, Old Square Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C, 

National An Library, South Kensington Moseum, London. 

Royal InHlilule of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 
Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, 

The Royal „ Windsor Castle, Berks. 

Royal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London. 

Royal Society, Edinburgh. 

Roj-al Irish Academy, 19, Dawson Street, Dublin. 

National Library of Ireland, Leinster House, Kildare Street, Dublin. 

Roval Asiatic Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London. 

Society of Antiquaries of London, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. 

Roval Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, National Museum of Antiquities, Queen St., Edinburgh. 
Imperial Institute, London. 

Indian Institute, Oxford. 

Society for Protection of Ancient Buildings, lo, Buckingliam Street, .Adelphi, W.C, 

The Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington House, London. 

Rov-al Indian Engineering College, Coopers Hill, Englifield Green, Surrey- 
Society for the Promotion of Helletiic Studies, London. 


France. 

Bibliothfeque Nationalc, Paris. 

[nstitut de France, Paris. 

Mitsefe Guimet, 7, Place d'l^na, Baris. 


Germa.sv. 

Bihlititbck der Deuischen Morgenlindiscben Gesellschafi, Halle (SaaleJ, Germany. 
Roval Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 

Roval Museum I or Elhnologv', Berlin- 

KdnlgUche Gesellschafi der ^A'issenchaften ju GoUlngen, Gottingen, Germany. 



u 


I.—COUXTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA— 

A UST RI A-HuNG A R V. 

Imperial Academy of ScicnceSp Vienna. 

-Hungarian Academyi Buda-Pesth. 


Italy. 

Biblioteca Nazionale^ Rome, 

R. Biblioteca Na^ionale Central^ di Firease- 
The Society AsiaLica Italiana Fireaie* 

British School at Rome, 

American School of Oassical Studies at Rome, 

Other Countries in Europe. 

Koniaklijkc Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Holland. 

Royal Institute of Netherlands India^ The Hague, Holland. 

Imperial Academy of Sciences (for the j\siatic Mnscmn), St- Petersburg, Russia. 
Royal Library, Copenhagen, Denmark* 

National Museum^ CopenhageUp Denmark* 

Acad^tnie Royale d^\rtihcologie de Belgique, Anvera* 

University Library, Upsala^ Sweden. 

,, ,p Christ i an ia, Norway, 

British School at Athens, Greece, 

Xa Sociitfi Archiologique dLAth^nes, .Athens, Greece. 


America. 

American Oriental Society^ ^35, Bishop Street, New Haven, Conn., U, S A. 
-Smithsonian Institution^ Waahingtoni D. C., U* S. A. 

Secretaryj National Mnseumi Washington, U, S, A* 


British Colonies. 

The Museum, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

Literary and Historical Society, Quebec, Canada, 

Melbourne Library, Melbourne. 

University Library', Sydney, New South Wales. 

Victoria Public Library, Perth, Western Australia, 

Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, Colombo. 

Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Singapore* 

North China Branch of the Royal .Asiatic Society, Shanghai* 

Museum of Arabic Art, Cairo, Eg}-pt. 

Foreign Colon tES. 

Directeur de T^ole Fran^aise d^Extrlroe Orient, Hanoi. 

Bataviaasch Geooolschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia. 

IirstJtut FranfaJs D^Archdotogie Orientale du Caire, Cairo, Egypt. 

Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands, Department of Interior, Manila. 



Ill 


II,— INDIA. 
(1) ImperUU. 

Impenal Library, CalcuLta, 

Indiai] Musennit Calcutta. 

Press Room, Calcutta and Susla, 


[a) Provincial. 
MAI>ftA£. 

Secretariat Library, Fort St. George. 

University Madras, 

Public II N 

Presidency College, „ 

School of Art, n 

Government Central Mnaeiito, Madras, 

ChrisLiati College Library, „ 


Bo»bay. 

Secretariat Library, Bombay. 

University „ „ 

Bombay Branch of the Royal ,viatic Society, Tfiwn Hall, Bombay, 
School of Art^ Bombay. 

Tlie College of Science, Poona, 


Bengal. 

Secretariat Library, Writers* Buildings, Calcutta. 

University Library, the Senate House, Calcutta. 

PresidenLy College Library, t, College Square, Calcutta. 
Sanskrit College Library, I, College Square, Calcutta, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 57, Park Street, Calratta. 

Unitku Provinces. 

Secretariat Library, P. W, D., Allahabad. 

University u Allahabad. 

Public Library, Allahabad. 

Provipcial Museum Library, Lucknow, 

Sanskrit College, Beoarea. 

Thomasoa College, Roorkee. 

Punjab. 

SccTetariat Library, Public Works Dcijartinent, Lahore. 
Pnujah Public Library, Lahore- 
Museum Library, Lahore- 
University Library, Lahore. 

Government College Library, Lahore. 

Delhi Museum and Institute, Delhi. 

North-West Fbontieb Province. 

Secretariat Library, Peshawar. 

MuMTunt Library, Peshawar, 


11,-lNDIA— 


Burma* 


Seci^tariat Library, Rangoon* 

Tie Bemarti Free Library, Rangoon. 
The Phayre Musenm, Rangoon- 


Cbktral Provincbs. 


Secretariat Library, Nagpur. 
Museum library, Nagpur. 


rVssAit, 


Secretariat Library, Shillong. 


COORG- 


Tbe Chief Conimiasioner of Coorg's Library, Bangalore < 


Native States, 


ffydftfthsd. 


V 


The Resident's Library, Hyderabad. 

Ctntrat India* 

Library ttf Lhe Agent to the Governor-General, (ndore- 
The Librariao, Dhar Museum Library, Dbar, 

Rajkutoajr College, Indore. 


Rajptitsna^ 


Library of the Chief Commbsioner and Agent to the Governor-General^ Ajmer.- 
College Library, Ajmei. 

BAToda, 

Library of the Resident at Baroda. 
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Central Archaeological Library, 
N^W DELHlg^ga./ 

C»ll No<?/i?. 0^/10)11^1^ 
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**A book that is shut is but a Mock” 




,^OLOc, 



GOVT. OF INDIA ^ 


^ Oejnrxoent of Azchacoloii? 

S NEW DELHI ^ 


Ploooe help ua to keep the book 
ctoan aod moetiig. 




















